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STEPS OF 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, a grand- 
son, through his mother, of the first 
avowed Unitarian minister in the 
United States, is, if not the most 
learned and gifted, at least among 
the most earnest, industrious, ener- 
getic, and influential of contempo- 
rary Unitarian ministers. He has a 
mind of singular comprehensiveness, 
and as open to the reception of er- 
ror as to the reception of truth. He 
is an eclectic, or, rather, a syncretist, 
and holds it his duty to accept all 
opinions, whether true or false, as 
equally respectable. As a Unitarian, 
he comprehends both wings of the 
denomination, accepts both extremes, 
without troubling himself about the 
middle term that unites them. He 
is rarely impressed ‘with the impor- 
tance of logical consistency, and feels 
no difficulty in maintaining that, of 
two contradictory propositions, both 
are true, or both are false. 


* Steps of Belief; or, Rational Christianity, 
maintained against Atheism, Free Religion, and 
Romanism. By James Freeman Clarke. Bos- 
ton: The American Unitarian Association. 1870. 
16M0, pp. 311. 


BELIEF.* 


The work before us is a fair expres- 
sion of the author’s mind, alike of its 
qualities and its defects. It is an ex- 
cellent summary of his intellectual life 
and experience. Wesee init what the 
author has thought and endeavored 
to work out. It also, besides his 
own active life, expresses the views 
and sentiments of the better class of 
Unitarians, without rejecting the prin- 
ciples and utterances of those he de- 
nounces as radicals, and from whom 
he differs only at the expense of his 
logic. He has a more conservative 
air, but no more conservative thought 
than he had when he founded the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston on 
the principle of the union of incom- 
patibles, or, like Anglicanism, on the 
principle of comprehensiveness. We 
cannot discover that, though profess- 
ing a progressive religion—a religion 
which is not only progressive itself, 
but the promoter of progress in its 
adherents—he has made any progress 
himself, either forward or backward. 
since as a young man he edited the 
Western Messenger, at Louisville, Ken- 
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tucky. He has in his views remain- 
ed stationary. Yet his insensibility 
to his own defects, to his own igno- 
rance of philosophy, and of theology 
as a science, his lack of depth, his 
blissful confidence in himself, and 
indifference to logical consistency, 
coupled with an easy-flowing and 
not ungraceful style, have rendered 
him popular with his denomination, 
and secured him a high reputation 
among even the Protestants of more 
orthodox pretensions. In the king- 
dom of the blind, the one-eyed is king. 

As the world goes, in this age of 
shallowness, of /rivolezza, as the 
Italians say, Dr. Clarke is no doubt, 
both as a preacher and writer, above 
the average; and, if he had started 
with a larger stock of truth than his ra- 
tional or Unitarian Christianity could 
supply, he would have been one of 
the most eminent men of New Eng- 
land. Nature has not been niggard to 
him in her gifts, nor has he failed in 
giving them a high degree of culture ; 
but he has had the misfortune to be 
bred in a bad school—a school that 
opens only a low and narrow vista 
to the mind, represses free thought, 
and dwarfs the intellect. He has 
never been able to cast off its shac- 
kles, or to think and act as a free 
man. It is easy to see, while reading 
his Steps of Belief, that he has lacked 
room to expand; that he feels, witn 
all his comprehensiveness, that his 
system of thought is too strait for 
hin.; that his better nature is re- 
strained, and the nobler aspirations 
of iis soul repressed, by the hide- 
bound rationalism in which he is 
compelled to gyrate. One sees that 
he feels that he is “ cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confin’d,” that he has no room to 
move or to breathe, and that he now 
and then struggles to break his pri- 
son-bars. 

It is not easy to conceive the sense 
- of freedom and relief one experiences 
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in passing from rationalism or any 
other form of Protestantism to Ca- 
tholicity. The convert to the church 
is the prisoner liberated from the 
Bastile, a weight is thrown from his 
shoulders, the manacles fall from his 
hands, and the fetters from his feet; 
he feels as light and as free as the 
air, and he would chirp and sing as 
the bird. This world changes its 
hue to his eyes; and he runs and 
leaps under the blue sky of a bound- 
less universe. His thought, his mind, 
his very soul, is lighted up, and re- 
vels in the freedom of universal 
truth. He feels that he has some- 
thing whereon to stand, that he has 
no longer to bear up the church, but 
that the church can »bear up him. 
He is conscious of an unfailing sup- 
port, and no longer fears that he is 
in danger every step he takes of hav- 
ing his footing give way and of fall- 
ing through. His heart bounds with 
a sense of unlimited freedom, and 
with a joy unspeakable. He expe- 
riences in his soul and through all 
his frame the truth of our Lord's 
words to the Jews: “If the Son make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
Of the joy of this freedom, our 
friend, whom we knew and loved in 


his young years, knows nothing. He 
craves it, but finds it not. At every 


move he beats his head against the 
walls of his dark and damp dungeon, 
and is forced to call it freedom. His 
system holds him in its bonds, and 
compels him in spite of his aspira- 
tions to grind fo rever in his prison- 
house. 

The only portions of Dr. Clarke’s 
book that show freedom and strength 
are those in which he attacks mate- 
rialism and atheism, and of course 
those in which he has tradition and 
the church to back him, and can use 
Catholic arguments, and follow out 
the logic of common sense. But the 
moment he attempts to bring in his 
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rationalism, or Christianity rational- 
istically explained, he becomes con- 
fused and weak, illogical, self-contra- 
dictory, and absurd. His thought is 
no longer free, his mind no longer 
unclouded, or his reasoning conclu- 
sive. He dares not carry out his logic 
to its legitimate conclusion, but is 
forced to stop midway, and say two 
and two, or two and two make three, 
or make five, for his whole system 
would be ruined if he should have 
the audacity to say two and two 
make four. He is deprived by the 
tyranny of his system of his natural 
good sense and intellectual activity, 
and becomes untruthful and unjust, 
as in his step from “ Romanism to 
Protestantism.” 

Dr. Clarke discusses four steps of 
1. The step from atheism to 
theism; 2. The step from theism to 
Christianity ; 3. The step from Ro- 
manism to Protestantism; and 4. The 
step from the letter to the spirit. 
His aim is to maintain the spirit, or 
an indefinite something or nothing 
which he calls Rational Christianity, 
against atheism, free religion, and 
“Romanism,” or Catholicity. If any 
one is curious to know what the au- 
thor means by the spirit, or rational 
Christianity, this book will hardly 
give him the desired information. 
Perhaps the book tells us what it is 
not, but it by no means tells us what 
it is. It is not any objective truth 
or doctrine that can be intelligibly 
stated in words, for “the letter kill- 
eth,” and the moment you embody 
a truth or a doctrine in a form of 
words you kill it. “ Religion,” he 
says, page 287, “wherever you find 
it, as far as it goes, is always one and 
the same thing. It is always reve- 
rence, faith, obedience, gratitude, 
hope, love.” Brave words, but mean 
they anything but certain subjective 
or inward acts, states, or affections 
of the soul? Reverence, of what or 
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of whom? 
what ? 


Faith, in whom or in 
Obedience, to whom or to 
what? Gratitude, to whom or for 
what? Love, of whom or of what? 
The learned author has no answer 
to these questions, and he would not 
be free to answer them, even if he 
could ; for the answers to them per- 
tain to theology, and he expressly 
separates theology, or the science of 
divine things, from religion, and dis- 
cards it as unnecessary and the cause 
of all religious dissensions. His ra- 
tional Christianity is purely subjec- 
tive, and consequently is resolved 
into a vague sentiment, as true and 
as worthy when felt by a Buddhist, 
or when manifested toward a graven 
image, a stock, or a stone, a serpent, 
a calf, a crocodile, or a tortoise, as 
when manifested toward the Father 
Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth, or his only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord, King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. He himself says as 
much on the very page we have cited. 
What, then, is the distinction between 
religion and superstition, or between 
the ‘worship of God and idolatry ? 
and wherein is Dr. Clarke’s “ ration- 
al Christianity ” any better than the 
free religion of Frothingham, Hig- 
ginson, Abbot, Johnson, and others, 
which he wars against and demolish- 
es with weapons borrowed from the 
armory of the church? To our 
thinking, it is not so good, because 
less honest and outspoken, and equal- 
ly foreign from the Christianity of 
Christ. 

But passing over this for the pre- 
sent, we must remark that the author 
begins at the wrong end, and writes 
as if he held that unbelief preceded 
belief, and that the human race be- 
gan in the lowest form of atheism, 
and has gradually proceeded step by 
step to what he considers the highest 
and most advanced form of Christian 
belief. ‘This is neither historically 
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nor philosophically correct. Truth 
is older than error, and belief always 
precedes unbelief, or the denial of 
belief. Men believed in God before 
they denied him, and in the princi- 
ples of Christianity before they doubt- 
ed or questioned them. Hence the 
burden of proof is on the unbeliever, 
not on the believer. Men were the- 
ists before they were atheists, and 
therefore it is for the atheist to defend 
his atheism, not for the theist to prove 
his theism.. Theism, or belief in God, 
being normal and prior to atheism, 
is in possession ; all the presumptions 
are in its favor, and the atheist must 
overcome these presumptions, turn 
them in his favor, and show valid 
reasons why the belief in God should 
be ousted from its possession, before 
the theist can be called upon to 
plead. So of revelation. It is old- 
er than rationalism, as the superna- 
tural is logically and historically prior 
to naturalism. Catholicity, again, is 
chronologically 
prior to Protestantism, and Protes- 
tantism would be unintelligible with- 
out it; in the controversy, therefore, 
the Protestant is the plaintiff, and 
must make out his case. We are 
ready to defend the church when the 
Protestant shows some good and va- 
lid reasons against her for his Pro- 
testantism, but until then the laboring 
oar is in his hands, and we are un- 
der no obligation to produce her ti- 
tles. 

Not taking note of this fact, but 
arguing as if unbelief were normal 
and prior to belief, and mistaking 
both the facts and the law of the 
case, the author’s arguments for imma- 
terialism and the existence of “God, 
though conclusive as refutations of 
the objections of the materialist and 
the atheist, are yet insufficient to ori- 
ginate and éstablish the belief either 
in the existence of God or the im- 
materiality of the soul, when the 


both logically and 


presumption is against such belief. 
The author gives the materialist and 
the atheist an advantage to which 
neither is entitled, and assumes a 
burden which no believer is bound 
to shoulder. The law and the facts 
of the case are not met by a work 
on “The Steps of Belief,” and could 
be met only by a work on “The Steps 
of Unbelief:” Man began on the 
plane of belief, and the steps are al- 
ways downward, or away from it. 
The author is misled by his theory 
of progress, which all philosophy and 
the whole history of the race disprove, 
The perfect always precedes, in reali- 
ty as in thought or conception, the 
imperfect. The history of the race 
abandoned to its own guidance is the 
history of a constant though a more 
or less rapid deterioration. Adam 
was the most perfect of his race; the 
oldest of the sacred books of the 
Hindus are the most perfect, the 
purest in doctrine, and the freest from 
superstition. The earliest monuments 
of art which time has spared are the 
most perfect, and the higher one as- 
cends the stream of antiquity, the 
wiser, truer, and juster are its max- 
ims. ‘The progress of the race in all 
the nations that apostatized from the 
primitive or patriarchal religion, and 
in all the nations that have followed 
their example and apostatized from 
the church founded by our Lord on 
Peter, has been a progress in losing 
or in rejecting things previously be- 
lieved. Progress is effected only un- 
der and by the aid of the supernatu- 
ral order. 

If, as Dr. Clarke, at least in his 
argument, assumes, the human race 
began in materialism and atheism, 
and had no supernatural instruc- 
tion, they never would and never 
could have risen to belief either 
in God or in an immaterial soul. 
The existence of God and the imma- 
teriality of the soul can assuredly be 
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proved with certainty by natural rea- 
son, and hence no man is excusable 
for denying either; but proof does 
not originate the proposition proved, 
and no reasoning could ever originate 
the idea of God, because, without the 
idea as the first principle of reason, 
no reasoning would be possible. Yet 
from the beginning the race has be- 
lieved in God and the immateriality 
and immortality of the soul. How 
came this belief? It came not from 
instinct, from intuition, or logical de- 
duction or induction, but must have 
come from the Creator himself, who 
taught it to the first man, or infused 
it into his mind along with language. 
The belief is normal, though super- 
natural in its origin, as is man him- 
self, and, when once the idea is pre- 
sented to the mind, reason suffices to 
prove it against whoever denies it, 
and with certainty. 

The arguments the author uses 
against materialism and atheism are 
such as are usually urged by theolo- 
and philosophers, although 
sometimes evidently without his un- 
derstanding their full reason or force. 
His learning is frequently at fault. 
Thus, he makes the universal, or near- 
ly universal, belief in ghosts, or in the 
possibility of ghosts, a proof that the 
race has always and everywhere be- 
lieved in the soul or spirit as distinct 
from the body. But the ghost with 
the ancient classic nations was not 
the disembodied spirit, which it was 
held was reabsorbed. in God from 
whom it emanated, but the wmdra, or 
shade, a pale reflex of the body, com- 
posed of thin air, and therefore mate- 
rial. He says Leibnitz and Spinoza, 
as well as Descartes and others, ap- 
proved of St. Anselm’s argument in 
his Proslogium for the existence of 
God from the idea of the most per- 
fect being in our minds. Spinoza 
was a decided and unmitigated pan- 
theist, and Leibnitz approved the 
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argument only on condition that it 
be first proved that God is possible. 
Leibnitz held that the fosse precedes 
the esse, and seems never to have 
reflected that there is no possible 
without the real; for the possible is 
only the creative ability of the real. 
God is real, actual, most pure act, as 
say the schoolmen, and without him, 
or save in his creative power, nothing 
is possible, there is and can be no 
possibility of anything. It is absurd 
to suppose that a possible God is 
provable without God as actual, since 
it is God im actu that makes anything 
possible. Hegel only followed and 
developed Leibnitz when he placed 
his das reine Seyn, or purely possible 
being, before his das Jdeen and das 
Wesen, the possible before the actual, 
thus making God and the universe 
spring out of nothing, or the infinite 
void of the Gnostics and Buddhists ; 
for the possible as abstracted from 
the actual is simply a nullity—simply 
nothing. 

Dr. Clarke, furthermore, though he 
uses the ordinary arguments of the 
theologians to prove that God is, 
does not seem to understand what it 
is that the theist is required to prove 
against the atheist. We have not, 
indeed, intuition of God, but we have 
intuition of that which really is God. 
What is called necessary or absolute 
ideas, the necessary, the universal, the 
unchangeable, the eternal, etc., are af- 
firmed to us intuitively, and we could 
not be intelligent or rational exist- 
ences if they were not. But these 
ideas are not abstractions ; for abstrac- 
tions are nullities, and no objects of in- 
tuition or of intelligence. ‘These ideas, 
since they are intelligible, are intui- 
tive, real, and are and must be neces- 
sary being—ens necessarium et reale. 
Real and necessary, universal, eter- 
nal, and immutable being is intuitive- 
ly affirmed in every act of our intelli- 
gence, as its basis and necessary con- 
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: 
dition. But what is not intuitively 
affirmed, and what needs to be prov- 
ed or demonstrated against the athe- 
ist, is that being, ews necessarium et 
reale, is God, the creator of heaven 
and earth, and all things therein, visi- 
ble and invisible. What needs to be 
proved is only a single point, and a 
point so easily proved that he may 
well be called a fool who says in his 
heart, God is not, on est Deus. 
Then, again, Dr. Clarke does not 
in reality, as he supposes, take his 
first step of belief, and rise from athe- 
ism to theism. The arguments he 
adduces from the theologians are 
conclusive as used by the theologians 
themselves, but he vitiates them by 
his misapprehension of the divine 
creative act. He admits only one 
substance in which spirit and matter 
are identical, and makes the God he 
recognizes the substance, therefore 
the reality, of the universe. This is 


pantheism, not theism, and panthe- 


ism is not, as he contends, imperfect 
theism, but the more refined and dan- 
gerous form of atheism. The essence 
of pantheism is the assertion of one 
only substance, or the denial that 
God creates substances capable of 
acting from their own centre as se- 
cond causes. He is misled by the 
philosophy of Cousin, and unwitting- 
ly sinks the universe in God, which is 
to deny him, as really as to sink 
him in the universe, since either alike 
identifies God and the universe, and 
admits no distinction between them. 
He says, “ God is the immanent, not 
the transient, cause of the universe.” 
This is not true in his or Spinoza’s 
sense. God as creator is, no doubt, 
immanent in all his works, but as the 
cause creating and sustaining them, 
not as the subject acting in their acts. 
He is immanent by his creative act 
as the causacausarum. He is not the 
transient or, rather, transitory cause, 
in the sense of producing and then 


passing on, or leaving the production 
or effect to itself ; for that would leaye 
the effect to expire as soon as produc- 
ed. The creative act and the con- 
servative act are, on the part of God, 
one and the same identical act; that 
is, the act of creation is a continuous 
or an ever-present act, and the pre- 
servation of the universe is its con- 
tinuous creation; for the suspension 
of the creative act producing it from 
nothing would be its instant annihi- 
lation. So explained, it may be said 
that God is the immanent, not the 
transient or transitory, cause of the 
universe. But in Dr. Clarke’s sense, 
which is that of Spinoza, or that God 
remains in it as its substance and the 
subject of its acts, he is not immanent, 
for this would assert the identity of 
God and the universe, and exclude 
second causes, as they do who say 
God is the author of sin. 

No doubt Dr. Clarke talks of crea- 
tion, and proves conclusively against 
the developmentists that the germ 
which is developed must be created ; 
but he holds not that God creates 
from nothing, but from himself, from 
his own substance or fulness, as was 
maintained by Cousin and the better 

3oston school some thirty or forty 
years ago. The Boston school, whose 
chiefs were Dr. Walker, George 
Ripley, George Bancroft, and O. A. 
Brownson, intended to escape pan 
theism, and thought they did, but 
unhappily they could not see that 
creation must be creation by the pow- 
er of God from nothing, or be no real 
creation at all, and hence they main- 
tained that God made the world out 
of his own fulness, or, so to speak, 
out of his own stuff, as the causa ma- 
terialis. This assumed that the sub- 
stance of the universe is identically 
the substance of God, which was re- 
ally to assert, not to escape, panthe- 
ism. That Dr. Clarke says much in 
his book that is incompatible with 
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pantheism, we willingly admit; but 
he is not always consistent with him- 
self, and has the happy faculty of ac- 
cepting, when necessary or conveni- 
ent, both sides of a question, or doc- 
trines that mutually contradict one 
another. 

The author, assuming that he has 
really taken the step from atheism to 
theism, proceeds to take the step from 
theism to Christianity. He tells us 
Christianity is an advance on theism 
or deism, as theism itself is an advance 
on atheism ; but wherein Christianity, 
as he sets it forth, is an advance on 
deism, or simple natural belief in God 
and the immateriality of the soul, he 
does not anywhere show or enable us 
to discover. His Christianity is, of 
course, what he calls “ rational Chris- 
tianity,” and contains nothing and 
requires nothing, as far as we can dis- 
cover, that exceeds the normal pow- 
ers of human nature. He calls him- 
self, we admit, a supernaturalist, but, 
at the same time, he would seem to 
contend that he holds no views which 
rise above simple naturalism. He 
defends what he calls the “ historic 
Christ ” against the mythists and free- 
religionists, and professes to accept 
the principal events recorded in the 
Gospels as historical facts; but he sees 
in our Lord only a man conceived 
and born like other men, and in his 
character only the normal perfections 
of our human nature. He says: 

“In regard to Jesus Christ himself, we 
find two distinct and seemingly opposite 
views prevailing at the present time. The 
first is the traditional and general opin- 
ion that he was not like other men in his 
person, his endowments, his work, or his 
character ; that his person was superhu- 
man, his endowments supernatural, his 
work miraculous, and his character intel- 
lectually infallible and morally impecca- 
ble; that he was a miraculous creation, 
that he was divinely inspired and sent, 
that he did not sin, did not err, will never 
be superseded, and is the Master, Lord, 
King, of the human race for ever. Hence 
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it is assumed that he was not a man only 
and purely, but something more. 

“ The other view is that which has been 
becoming more and more popular since 
the days of Theodore Parker, not only in 
this country, but also in England, France, 
and Germany. It is, that Jesus was a 
man like all other men, born like other 
men, formed by circumstances as other 
men are formed, partaking ‘of the errors 
of his age, not supernatural, but wholly 
natural ; working no miracles, not infal- 
lible, but falling into errors; not perfect 
morally ; capable of being superseded and 
outgrown; and, in short, purely a man, 
like other men. 

“It will be observed that these two 
theories, so utterly opposite, nevertheless 
agree in one assumption. Both assume 
that perfection is unnatural to man ; that 
man is necessarily imperfect, mentally 
and morally ; that to be sinless is unna- 
tural ; that to see truth so clearly as to: 
be certain of it and not liable to be mis- 
taken, is unnatural: in other words, that 
it is not natural for man to be good, and 
that a perfectly good man is necessarily 
a supernatural, or (what is thought the 
same thing) an unnatural being. 

‘“ The one class of thinkers say, ‘ Jesus 
was sinless and infallible, and worked 
miracles, therefore he was superhuman.” 
The others say, ‘He was human, and 
therefore he could not work miracles or 
be perfect.’ The first class, wishing to 
believe in the superiority of Jesus, think 
it necessary to believe him superhuman ; 
the other class, not wishing to believe 
him superhuman, think it necessary to 
deny his superiority. Both classes agree 
that any such inward superiority as is 
ascribed to Jesus in the New Testament 
implies a superhuman element. That is, 
again, both classes assume the essential 
poverty of human nature.” (Pp. 118-120.) 


The Catholic reader will not fail 
to perceive that Dr. Clarke by no 
means gives a fair or adequate state- 
ment of what he is pleased to term 
the traditional and general opinion 
of our Lord, but only what was the 
general opinion of Arians and the 
earlier Unitarians. Our reading is 
not very extensive, and our know- 
ledge of the views and reasonings of 
others is very limited, but we doubt 
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if any Christian or professed Chris- 
tian has ever been found who says, 
“ Jesus was sinless and infallible, and 
worked miracles, therefore he was 
superhuman.” No one, as far as we 
know, ever appealed to the miracles 
of our Lord as proofs of his super- 
human nature or superhuman cha- 
racter. The miracles of our Lord 
do not of themselves prove him super- 
human, any more than the miracles 
of St. Vincent Ferrer prove him to 
have been superhuman; but they 
prove that God was with him, for 
only God can work a miracle. “ Rab- 
bi, we know that thou art come a 
teacher from God; for no man can 
do these miracles which thou doest, 
unless God was with him” (St. John 
iii. 2). The miracles are the divine 
credentials or divine endorsement of 
the teacher. They attest the pre- 
sence and assistance of God, and are 
God’s own vouchers for the truth- 
fulness and trustworthiness of the 
teacher, and therefore of whatever 
he teaches in the name of God. If 
our Lord taught that he was himself 
perfect God as well as perfect man, 
then he was so; for God can no more 
vouch for a lie than he can himself 
lie. Dr. Clarke, also, does injustice 
to Christians when he represents 
them as holding that perfection is 
unnatural, ‘There is no class of men 
who call themselves Christians, not 
even Calvinists, that so hold. Chris- 
tianity teaches us that God is our 
origin and end; and since God is ne- 
cessarily supernatural, therefore that 
our beginning and our end are su- 
pernatural. The natural cannot rise 
above itself, and hence the fulfilment 
or perfection of our nature is and 
‘must be impossible without superna- 
tural aid or assistance. But this su- 
pernatural aid or assistance is not 
against nature, does not repress or 
supersede it, but carries it on and 
completes, fulfils, or perfects it. But 
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here follows a passage which proves 
that the author’s supernatural does 
not rise above the natural. He has 
presented the ‘Views of the two par. 
ties which we have just quoted, and 
adds: 


“ But why may we not suppose that 
man’s nature is higher than either party 
believes? What if man was made to be 
all Jesus was; what if human nature is 
not sinful, but otherwise: 
what if sin and error are unnatural, not 
natural ?—then it may follow that Jesus did 
all that he is claimed to have done in the 
Gospels ; that he is all that he is describ- 
ed to have been, and yet, instead of being 
at all unnatural, is a truer and more per 
fectly natural man than any other has 
been. Perhaps the greatness of Jesus 
may have been just here—that he was 
the man of men, the truest man, fulfilling 
the type of humanity. Perhaps the great 
lesson of his life is, that human nature is 
not essentially evil, but good. Perhaps 
his mission was to show us one perf 
specimen of the human race; one ideal 
pattern ; one such as ail are hereafter to 
become.” (P. 120.) 


necessarily 


He may well conclude : 


“If this view be correct, then it may 
reconcile the war between the naturalists 
and supernaturalists. 

“The naturalists can then accept the 
leading facts in the life of Jesus, and yet 
believe in him as a purely human being 
The supernaturalists can believe in his 
perfect holiness, wisdom, and power, and 
yet not deny his simple humanity. I pro- 

therefore, to adduce some facts 
which show that there is nothing claimed 
in the Gospels for Christ which is incon- 
sistent with the assumption of his being 
made in all respects like his brethren.” 
(P. 120.) 


pose, 


It is evident from this that Dr. 
Clarke sees nothing really supernatu 
ral in Christianity. He resolves the 
supernatural into a higher form of 
the natural, and sees no necessity of 
the supernatural to perfect the natu 
ral, or to place man on the plane of 
his destiny, and to enable him to at- 
tain it. He rejects the miraculous 
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conception of our Lord as legendary 
and unproved ; and regards him as 
simply the son of Joseph. and Mary, 
conceived and born as Dther men, with 


a simple human nature and a human’ 


personality like Peter or John. He 
cannot pretend that there is more in 
Christianity than there is in Christ, 
and since he sees in Christ only a 
man, he can see in Christianity noth- 
ing superhuman. He says Christianity 
is not a doctrine, not something to 
be believed, but the life of Christ to be 
lived. As Jesus Christ was simply a 
man like other men, only a truer 
and a more perfect-man than his 
brethren, it is evident that in living 
his life we live only a simple, natural, 
human life. Such being the case, 
we would thank him to tell us where- 
in Christianity, as he understands it, 
is a step in advance of theism or 
deism. His Christianity at best is 
only the law of nature, and affords us 
nothing beyond our natural strength 
to help us, that is, no aid beyond 
that which deism itself affords. 

The author’s third step in the pro- 
gress of belief is “from Romanism 
to Protestantism.” There is evident- 
y here a break in the continuity of 
the progress the author assumes. To 
be consistent with himself, he should 
either identify Romanism with Chris- 
tianity, and then give, as his third 
step, the step from Christianity to 
Protestantism ; or distinguish “ Ro- 
manism” from Christianity, and then 
his third step would be from Chris- 
tianity to “ Romanism,” which on his 
theory of progress would imply that 
“Romanism” is a step in advance 
of Christianity. As it is, “ Roman- 
ism” comes in abruptly, without any 
preparation of the reader for it. 
Its relation to Christianity, or to 
anything that has gone before it, as 
well as its origin, is left wholly unex- 
plained. Evidently, “ Romanism ” is 
a puzzle to the author, an anomaly 


in the theory ot progress he would 
maintain, and he is unable to ac- 
count for it. However, he stumbles 
at no difficulties. He says, in his 


opening chapter on “ Romanism :” 


“We now begin a new series of ques- 
tions. We have compared atheism with 
theism, and find ourselves theists. This 
was our first step upward. We have next 
compared theism outside of Christianity 
with Christian theism, and find the last 
an advance on the other; so that, in the 
interest of human progress, we have ac- 
cepted Christian theism as an advance 
on deism. But now we see before us 
two forms of Christianity. One is called 
Romanism, the other Protestantism. The 
first places supreme authority in the 
church, in the outward organization ; the 
other, in the human soul. Which of these 
is an advance on the other?” (P. 197.) 


The learned and philosophical au- 
thor evidently holds that, as a form 
of Christianity, Protestantism, though 
not the final step, is in advance of 
what it pleases him to call “ Roman- 
ism,” meaning thereby the Catholic 
religion held by the immense majori- 
ty of all those who, since the disci- 
ples were first called Christians at 
Antioch, have borne the Christian 
name. Of course, we do-not accept 
his statement that Catholicity places 
supreme authority in the euéward or- 
ganization alone, and he himself, be- 
fore he gets through, corrects the 
statement, and owns that Catholics 
assert the internal as well as the ex- 
ternal—the spirit as well as the let- 
ter. Catholics hold that the autho- 
rity of the church is derived from 
God, and is that of the Holy Ghost 
who dwells in her, and without his 
dwelling and operating in the out- 
ward organization she would “have 
no more authority than a Protestant 
sect. 

But waive this for the moment 
and let us see wherein Protestant. 
ism is an advance on Catholici- 
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ty. Say the Catholic idea or rule of 
faith is the authority of the church 
as an external visible body, and the 
Protestant idea or rule of faith is the 
authority of “the human soul.” Pro- 
testantism, then, has at best only a 
human authority, rests solely on the 
human soul, and its Christianity is 
purely human. This, instead of being 
a step in advance of “ Romanism,” 
is a step even below theism or deism; 
for there is no form of theism that 
does not assert an authority superior 
to that of the “human soul,” namely, 
the authority of God. At the very 
lowest, the authority of the church is 
as high as the authority of the hu- 
man soul, and Protestantism is no 
advance on the church at most; and 
Catholics have human souis as well 
as Protestants, and the human soul 
is no more in a Protestant than in 
a Catholic. We are men as well as 
Protestants, and man to man are 
their equals. Have theyreason? So 
have we. Have they the Bible? So 
have we. Can theyread? Socan we, 
and as well as they. Suppose, then, 
that the church has no authority from 
God, that she has only a human au- 
thority, she has as much and as high 
authority as the author even claims 
for Protestantism. How, then, can 
Protestantism be a step in advance 
of “ Romanism” ? 

It would be difficult to conceive 
a more untenable position than this, 
that Protestantism is a step in advance 
o! the Catholic Church. Progress 
is -in gaining, not in losing, truth; 
and what single truth can it be pre- 
tended even that Protestantism teach- 
es that the church does not also teach, 
and with at least equal distinctness 
and emphasis? What means of jus- 
tification, virtue, holiness, perfection, 
has the Protestant that the Catholic 
has not in his soul or in his church ? 
What the Protestant holds of religion 
in common with the Catholic belongs, 
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of course, to the church, for she held 
and taught it fifteen hundred years 
before Protestantism was conceived in 
the morbid brain of the apostate monk 
of Wittenberg; and the advance from 
Catholicity can be only in what Pro- 
testantism has that the church or the 
Catholic has not, therefore in what 
is peculiar to Protestantism and dis- 
tinguishes it from the church and 
her teachings. What truth has Pro- 
testantism in any or all of its mul- 
titudinous forms that the church has 
not always taught ? Analyze Protes- 
tantism, and you will find that it 
has nothing peculiar, nothing that 
distinguishes it, nothing that it can 
call its own, but its negations or its 
denials of what the church affirms. 
It differs from the church only in 
what of the church it denies, and 
therefore is and can be no progress 
on Catholicity. 

Take Dr. Clarke’s own definition 
of Protestantism, “the supreme au- 
thority of the human soul:” it is only 
the denial of the supreme authori- 
ty of God asserted by the caAurch, 
for the soul has no more real autho- 
rity under Protestantism than under 
Catholicity. It denies a truth the 
church teaches, and affirms only a 
falsehood in its place. To place 
the supreme authority in the human 
soul is to assert the very error the 
author so earnestly combats in his 
arguments against atheism and free 
religion. It is the denial of God, 
and therefore is really atheism ; for, 
if God the creator is, he is su- 
preme, the sovereign Lord and pro- 
prietor of all things, and no creature 
has or can have any authority in his 
own right. In trying to prove Protes- 
tantism an advance on Catholicity, the 
author only succeeds in proving, if he 
rightly defines it, that it is not an ad- 
vance even on atheism. It is absurd 
to place the supreme authority in the 
human soul, for that would suppose 
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either that the human soul is God, 
or that God is the human soul. 

But take Protestantism according 
to another statement of the author 
(p. 198), namely, Protestantism places 
the supreme authority “in the Bi- 
ble.” This, again, makes Protestant- 
ism consist in the denial of Catho- 
lic doctrine, that is, the supreme au- 
thority of the church and unwritten 
tradition; for the church actually 
holds the Bible to be even more au- 
thoritative than does the Protestant. 
The Reformers asserted justifica- 
tion by faith alone. Here, again, 
the distinctive Protestantism is the 
denial of the necessity of good works, 
or the concurrence of the will in 
regeneration and justification, for the 
church always taught that a man 
is justified by faith, though a faith 
perfected by charity, or in which 
man is active and lovingly co-ope- 
rates. The church teaches that 
Christ has instituted sacraments, and 
that the Holy Ghost uses the out- 
ward visible sacraments as media of 
his operation in regeneration and 
sanctification, Protestants deny the 
sacraments, and all visible media of 
the union of the soul with Christ, the 
whole mediatorial system, and leave 
the soul as naked, as destitute, as 
helpless as it is under pure deism, 
as has already been frequently shown 
in this magazine. We might go on 
through all the doctrines of Protes- 
tantism and arrive at the same re- 
sult. What is affirmative in them is 
Catholic, and only what is negative 
in them is Protestant. So true is 
this that Protestantism would have 
no meaning, be absolutely unintel- 
ligible, were it not for the Catholic 
doctrines it arraigns, distorts, or de- 
nies. 

Our learned friend has been able 
to make out a seeming case against 
the church in a few instances, but 
only by mistaking and misrepresent- 
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ing her teachings, placing the human 
soul above God, the interests of 
time above those of eternity, and ci- 
vilization above religion. His blun- 
ders and self-contradictions in stat- 
ing the teachings of the church would 
be exceedingly amusing, did they 
not concern so grave a matter. He 
insists that the church places all her 
confidence in the outward visible 
sacrament, and grows merry over 
her carefulness in baptism, for in- 
stance, as to the matter and form, 
and yet confesses that she regards 
the outward visible sacrament only 
as the medium of an inward grace. 
He asserts that she places the su- 
preme authority in an outward visi- 
ble organization, and forgets to in- 
form his readers that she teaches 
that her authority is from God, and 
is limited in teaching and governing 
all men and nations to things which 
her Lord has commanded her. He 
forgets also that she professes to be 
able to do it only because he has 
promised to be with her all days to 
the consummation of the world, and 
that she has the simplicity to believe 
that the promises of God cannot 
fail. 

Dr. Clarke seems to be animated 
by a bitter hostility to the church, 
and when speaking of her loses his 
usual placidity of temper. He loses 
command of himself, and becomes 
almost as enraged against her as the 
Jews were against our Lord when 
they gnashed their teeth at him. 
We do not comprehend his hostility 
and rage, which make him forego all 
respect for truth and decency, and 
to sully his pages by repeating the 
foulest slanders ever uttered against 
the church, unless we suppose that 
he holds the body superior to the 
soul, while she requires him to subor- 
dinate the body to the soul, the flesh 
to the spirit. He cannot pretend 
that she is dangerous to men’s souls, 
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for he expressly denies the endless 
punishment of the wicked, and holds 
that all men will finally be saved. 
It is only in this life and only in rela- 
tion to this life that he can believe that 
the church or anything else can in- 
jure either soul or body. ‘The suffer- 
ings, the sorrows, and the injuries of 
this life, which can be but momentary, 
and to be succeeded by an eternity of 
bliss, whether we have done good or 
have done evil, are hardly worth get- 
ting angry at or troubling one’s self 
about. 

We have no intention of following 
the author, and correcting his misre- 
presentations of Catholic teaching, 
and refuting his charges against the 
church, especially as he says express- 
ly that he objects to Catholicity not 
as religion, but as a political organi- 
zation or conspiracy against freedom 
and for the establishment of universal 
despotism. Religion is the /ex supre- 
ma, the supreme law for all men and 
nations, alike for individuals and gov- 
ernments ; and he who can see in the 
unwearied efforts of the church to 
bring all men and nations into sub- 
jection to religion or the law of God, 
which it is, only the vulgar ambition 
for political ascendency or efforts to 
establish a universal despotism, is past 
being reasoned with, especially if 
he calls himself a Christian. Such a 
man has not taken as yet even the 
first step of belief—that from atheism 
to theism. But he repeats a state- 
ment often repeated against one of 
oar collaborators, which it may not 
be amiss to correct. He says, after 
having quoted the Syllabus and the 
Paris Univers in support of some of 
his charges against the church : 


“Tf it be thought that such doctrines 
cannot be held by Catholics in America, 
we refer to the following passage, extract- 
ed from Mr. Orestes A. Brownson’s Xe- 
view, to show the contrary. Mr. Brown- 
son is an American, educated a Protest- 
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ant, for many years the advocate of the 
broadest religious liberty. If such aman 
as this, on becoming a Catholic, defends 
persecution, it is evident that nothing in 
modern civilization or modern education 
can neutralize the logic which carries 
every consistent Catholic to that conclu- 
sion. Thus spoke Mr. Brownson, some 
years ago indeed; but he has never re 
tracted his declaration : 

“* The church is a kingdom and a pow- 
er, and as such must have a supreme chief: 
and his authority is to be exercised over 
States as well as individuals. Ifthe Pope 
directed the Roman Catholics of this 
country to overthrow the constitution, sel] 
its territory, and annex it as a dependent 
province to the dominions of Napoleon 
they would be bound to obey. It is the 
intention of the Pope to possess this coun- 
try.” (Pp. 265, 266.) 

The passage was never extracted 
from Brownson’s Review, and was 
never written by Dr. Brownson, but 
is an unblushing forgery. Mr. Hep- 
worth, Dr. Clarke’s brother Unitarian 
minister in this city, quoted the same 
passage from an infamous book en 
titled Lope or President, and asserted 
it was from Brownson’s Quarterly R: 
view, but when called upon by a Ca- 
tholic through the New York Zimes 
to prove his assertion, he confessed, 
after some shuffling and quibbling. 
that he could not do it, and that it 
was probably a mistake. We do not 
accuse either Dr. Clarke or Mr. Hep- 
worth of forging the passage, or of 
being capable of such baseness ; but 
neither is excusable for not having 
ascertained the facts in the case be 
fore making the charge. 

Even on the low ground of civili 
zation, Protestantism is no step in ad 
vance of Catholicity, as it were easy 
to show, and, indeed, as it has been 
shown over and over again even in 
this magazine, especially in the arti- 
cles reviewing the great work of the 
Abbé Martin. Protestant civilization 
has only a material basis, or at best 
rests only on the human soul, and runs 
off into philanthropy and a vague hu- 
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manitarianism which tramples down 
more good by the way than it effects 
even in gaining its end, as we may 
see in both England and the United 
States. The author’s “ step from Ro- 
manism to Protestantism ” is, under 
every point of view, a step backward 
and not forward; and if, as he says, 
Protestantism places the supreme au- 
thority “in the human soul,” it is a 
step downward from theism to athe- 
ism. A more severe condemnation 
of Protestantism cannot be pronounc- 
ed than to say that the highest au- 
thority it recognizes is the human 
soul, that is, man himself. 

The fourth step the author takes is 
that “from the letter to the spirit.” 
We have already shown that this is a 
step in the descending, not in the as- 
cending, scale; for it is the rejection 
of all objective Christianity, all dog- 
matic or doctrinal belief, all that can 
be drawn out in distinct propositions 
and formally stated, and the reduc- 
tion of religion to purely subjective 
states, affections, sentiments, or emo- 
tions of the human soul. This is 
what the author must mean when he 
rejects theology, all creeds and dog- 
mas, and tells us Christianity is not a 
doctrine, but a life, and a life lived 
not by communion with God, but by 
communion of men with one another 
—the communion of humanity or the 
socialism of Pierre Leroux, or, at 
the highest, simple humanitarianism, 
which is only a clumsy form of athe- 
ism, and amply refuted by the author 
himself. 

Perhaps, in justice to the intentions 
of the author, we ought to say that, 
when he rejects all external authority 
and places the supreme authority in 
the soul, he does not mean absolutely 
to deny the authority of God to com- 
mand us, but that God teaches and 
commands in the human soul, not 
through any external media or organs. 
The authority is God in the human 
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soul, something like the “ inner light” 
of the Quakers. But in this sense 
God must be in all souls alike, and 
teach all alike, whether Jews, pagans, 
Mohammedans, Catholics, or Protest- 
ants. The teachings of God are al- 
ways 2nd everywhere absolutely true, 
and tree froin all error and all liabili- 
ty to error, for it is impossible for God 
to lie. Then all religions, however 
they contradict one another, are true 
and good. Why, then, declaim against 
the Catholic religion, and seek its de- 
struction ? God is in the souls of 
Catholics as well as in the souls of 
Protestants, if in the souls of all men, 
and is equal to himself in all, and 
must be infallible in all. How, then, 
is it possible for any human soul to 
err? Yet, if the author is to be be- 
lieved, the materialist, the atheist errs, 
the theist outside of Christianity errs, 
the “ Romanist” errs, and the greater 
part of Protestants err; indeed, all 
the world are in error or fall short of 
the truth, except Dr. Clarke and his 
church of the disciples, who have got 
rid of the letter that killeth, and pass- 
ed over to the spirit that quickeneth. 
Very extraordinary, since every man 
has in his soul God, the infallible 
teacher ! 

3ut all do not listen to the voice 
of God in the soul. Most men 
close their ears to it, shut their 
eyes to the light, follow their own 
lawless desires or vain imaginings, 
lose the truth and fall into error. 
Very good. But who shall deter- 
mine who those are who close their 
ears and shut their eyes, and who 
are they who keep them open? 
What is the criterion of truth and 
error? Dr. Clarke, however infalli- 
ble the inner light,.has none, and 
therefore, in order to lose no truth, 
his rule is to accept all errors. The 
inward teacher may be infallible, but 
it guarantees no soul from erring as 
to what he teaches, as the author 
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must himself confess. ‘Then of what 
avail to him or to any other one is 
the inward teacher ? 

The Catholic doctrine on this 
point, we think, has some advan- 
tages over Dr. Clarke’s, and none of 
its disadvantages. He supposes that 
the Catholic has only an outward 
authority, the authority of an external 
organization, which may indeed com- 
mand the will, but cannot convince 
the understanding. Even this is 
more than he has, for the authority 
on which he relies can do neither ; 
and, moreover, he contends that by 
doing what the truth commands, 
though against our belief, we may 
come to understand and believe the 
truth. But this is not all the Catho- 
lic has. The Catholic has reason 
as well as other men, and he asserts 
the inner light or the inspirations of 
the Spirit as earnestly, as fully, as 
confidently, as did George Fox, Wil- 
liam Penn, or Robert Barclay, as the 
author would have known if he had 
ever read any of the writings of Ca- 
tholic mystics, or any of the spiritual 
or ascetic works in which Catholic 
literature abounds. The Catholic 
directors and masters of spiritual life 
assert all of the spirit that he can, 
and infinitely more than he does. 
The Catholic does in no case stop 
with the outward or external. He 
relies on the internal, the spirit, not 
less, but more than others do; no 
one is or can be more persuaded 
than he that the letter alone cannot 
suffice, and that it is the spirit that 
giveth life; but he tries the spirit, 
for there are many false prophets 
zone out into the world, and he has 
in the infallible authority of the church 
the standard or criterion by which to 
try them. If they gather not and 
agree not with the church, he knows 
they are lying spirits, and he refuses 
to follow or even to hear them; if the 
spirit gathers with the church and 
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teaches in accordance with the ex. 
ternal, he knows it is the Spirit of 
God, and he follows it, knowing that it 
leadeth not to error, but to all truth. 
It is not that we have less than our 
rationalistic friend, but more. He 
has nothing that we have not in 
larger measure than he, but we have 
much that he has not, and -without 
which what he has is of no avail. 
The great difficulty with our au- 
thor, we may say in conclusion, is 
that he has no proper conception of 
the supernatural. Even at the very 
best, his Christianity does not rise 
above the deism of Lord Cherbury 
or of Tom Paine. He never once 
hints that man’s destiny, his end, or 
supreme good, is and cannot but be 


in the supernatural. He does not re- 


flect, even if he knows, that man is 
created for God as well as by God, 
and that God, whether as first cause 
or as final cause, is supernatural, 


above nature, since he creates it, is 
its author, sovereign, and _proprie- 
tor. The evil of any creature is 
in not attaining the end for which it 
is made. ‘This is the hell of the 
damned. They, through their own 
fault, miss their end, and remain for 
ever below their destiny, with their 
existence unfulfilled, craving for ever 
a good which they have not and can 
never reach. As the evil, the misery 
of a creature is in not attaining, so its 
good, its heaven or beatitude, is in 
attaining its end. As we are cre- 
ated and exist for God, as he is our 
end, he is our supreme good, and we 
can find our heaven, our beatitude, 
only in attaining to him and becom- 
ing one with him without being ab- 
sorbed in him, as Brahminism and 
Buddhism falsely teach. ‘This is 
what the soul craves, what it hun- 
gers and thirsts for, and must have, 
or be for ever miserable. 

Now, as God is supernatural, it is 
evident that our end or our su- 
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preme good, our beatitude, is and 
must be supernatural, and conse- 
quently above and beyond the reach 
of our natural powers. We cannot 
by ourselves, without the help of 
the supernatural, any more attain to 
our end or fulfil our existence than 
we could have created ourselves. 
The natural is not and cannot be on 
the plane of the supernatural, and, 
therefore, man, with his natural pow- 
ers alone, is not adequate to his 
end, or destiny. Even a revelation 
which should teach us what is our 
end, and what it is necessary to do 
in order to attain it, would not suf- 
fice to enable us to attain it, for our 
natural understanding and the natu- 
ral force of our will are not even 
with the revelation equal to it. We 
must for that be supernaturalized, 
born again, regenerated, elevated to 
the plane of our destiny, and su- 
pernaturally sustained and __assist- 
ed afterwards. Dr. Clarke and all 
rationalists overlook this fact, and 
assume that man has no 
end, no destiny, and must remain 
for ever an inchoate or unfulfilled 
existence, or else that his beatitude 
is in the natural order, that is, in the 
creature, which is impossible, for the 
creature is finite, and the soul craves 
the infinite, thirsts, as Dr. Channing 
says, “for an unbounded good.” No- 
thing finite can satisfy it. 

But how is it possible for finite 
man to be placed on the plane of 
the infinite God? This would not be 
possible, nor would it be possible for 
man to attain to beatitude, to union 
with God as his final cause or su- 
preme good, if God did not himself 
descend to man, and take his nature 
up to himself in hypostatic union 
with the Word. The possibility is in 
the Incarnation, the mystery of the 
Word made flesh. Born anew of 
Christ, the Incarnate Word, in whom 
the human and the divine natures, 


either 
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though for ever distinct, are united 
in the unity of one divine person, 
we are born of God, are united to 
him by nature, and have him for our 
father in the teleological order, as we 
have him for our Creator in the ini- 
tial order, or the order of generation. 
This supernaturalization, through the 
Incarnation, of all who are born 
anew, by the election of grace, of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, is not con- 
ceived of by our author, and is de- 
nied by what he calls “ rational Chris- 
tianity.” The author has never pen- 
etrated in the slightest degree into 
this profound mystery of the Incar- 
nation, or reflected that, by rejecting 
or explaining it away, he reduces 
Christianity to the natural order, and 
leaves man as helpless as he would 
be under naked deism. By rejecting 
it or failing to recognize it, he proves 
that he has in his conception never 
got beyond the initial order, and is 
wholly unaware of the teleological 
order, which is created or constituted 
by the Incarnation. He appears not 
to have learned that Christianity is 
purely teleological, and, therefore, ne- 
cessarily supernatural, founded by 
our Creator to enable us to attain 
the fulfilment of our existence, our 
end, our beatitude, and, therefore, 
must have been included in his eternal 
decree to create, and without which 
the creative act could never be more 
than inchoate. It is only when Chris- 
tianity is so understood that it is ra- 
tional, that it does or can satisfy the 
demands of human reason or meet 
the wants and satisfy the cravings of 
the human soul. 

Catholicity seems to our author 
irrational, shallow, absurd even, but 
it is only because it lies deeper than 
he has sounded. The shallowness 
and absurdities are with him, in his 
own thought, not in the Catholic 
faith. It is supremely rational, be- 
cause it is supremely divine. Man 
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even if he had not sinned, would by 
nature have stood below the plane 
of his destiny, and never could have 
fulfilled it without the supernatural 
elevation of his nature. The very 
state from which he fell by original 
sin, the original righteousness in 
which he was constituted, was a su- 
pernatural righteousness, a superna- 
tural state, to which he was elevated 
by supernatural grace. With the 
supernatural grace itself he lost by 
sin the integrity of his nature, but 
even with the integrity of his nature 
unimpaired he could not attain to his 
beatitude, his true beatitude, and fulfil 
the purpose of his existence, without 
the supernatural elevation by grace 
which we call the new birth, regene- 
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ration, or palingenesia. Dr. Clarke 
laughs at all this, nay, blasphemes 
it; yet how is a man to live a teleo- 
logical life unless born into it? How 
is he to be either born into it or 
persevere in it without the act of 
God or supernatural grace? The 
doctor is learned in many things, 
but the Catholic child that has been 
taught his catechism knows more 
than he does, and stands on a plane 
that is infinitely above his reach, 
unless he be converted himself and 
become as a little child. Here is his 
error. He forgets that his end is in 
the supernatural, and that he cannot 
attain it without the light of revela- 
tion, nor without the assistance of 
supernatural grace. 





THE 


THREE RULES OF 


RUSTIC GRAMMAR. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


CHARACTERS. 


Don Fosé,a rich landed proprie- 
tor. 

Dona Alfonsa, his wife. 

Dota Concha, a rich widow, sister 
to Dona Alfonsa. 

Calixto, the son of Don José and 
Dona Alfonsa. 

Uncle Matias, the capataz * of the 
estate. 

Maria, an old servant. 


SCENE I. 
Uncle Matias (entering). 
The Lord be praised! (Looks all 
around, and, seeing that the room is 
empty, adds)—for ever! But what 


* General overseer, in-doors and out. 


are we coming to? The mason that 
built this house wouldn’t know it. 
The master is not in his office ; the mis- 
tress is not in the store-room ; in this 
room there isnobody. Yesterday, I 
told the master, “Senor, the vineyard 
must be dug over, for the year comes 
in an ill-humor; and, if the stocks 
don’t get what they’re asking for, the 
vintage will be so bad that the holy 
father’s blessing itself couldn’t do it 
any good.” For answer I 
growl. The mistress, when she meets 
me, doesn’t say even so much as 
“ Good-by, jackass!” The house has 
been upside down and inside out 
ever since young Master Calixto 
came home from the capital with his 
aunt—one of your furbelowed great 
ladies, with more airs than a pair of 
bellows, more trimmings and orna- 


got a 
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mental work than the top of a house, 
and more vaporings than those new 
ships that paddle themselves.* Va- 
mos! Here comes the young mas- 
ter! What a fine fellow he has 
srown! and bearded and broad, too, 
and the sole heir to a property that 
is none of your dog-and-gun entails, 
but one of the right sort. The lad 
lacks nothing but the itch, that he 
might have the pleasure of scratch- 


ing.T 


SCENE II. 
Enter Calixto, frantically. 


Calixto. V’'ve a mind to hang my- 
self! 

Uncle Matias. Godkeep you, young 
master! how exasperated your wor- 


ship is ! 


What vexes youso? Your 
worship seems to have got up, this 
morning, with your hackle ruffled. 

Calixto. I could not get my eye- 
lids together the whole night. 

Uncle Matias. How should you, 
when your nose was between them ? 

Calixto (to himself), What course 
to follow—what to do! 

Uncle Matas. Young master, your 
worship frightens me. What is it 
that has you so beside yourself ? 

Calixto. It is because I am the 
most unfortunate of men! 

Uncle Matias. Oh! that. 
life of the wandering Jew! ¢ 

Calixto. My perverse destiny as- 
signs to me an avaricious father, an 
unenlightened, selfish mother, and a 
vain and tyrannic aunt. What an 
unhappy lot! What a fatal star is 
mine ! 

Uncle Matias. Oh leave off this 
high-flown talk, your worship, and tell 
me what is the matter. Uncle Ma- 


By the 


* Steamboats. 
+ No le falta sino sarna que rascar. 
¢ By all that is most unfortunate. 
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tias has pulled you through more than 
one scrape. 

Calixto, That is true; but the pre- 
sent one isnot like those of “ past and 
gone,” as you would say. It isn’t a 
matter of hiding some piece of child’s 
mischief, nor of gaining for a boy the 
indulgence of his caprice. It is an 
affair of moment and affects my des- 
tiny—the felicity of my life. 

Uncle Matias. All the better rea- 
son why your worship should take 
counsel. Because you see me here 
with my old spatterdashes and my 
furrowed face, and because I haven’t 
book learning, it appears to you that 
I don’t understand things. But let 
me tell you, young master, that it 
isn’t from books one learns how to 
manage one’s self in this unworthy 
world. It is by experience. There- 
fore, let him that wants to know much 
get an old fellow like me. 

Calixto. 1 know that you people 
who don’t read have for your guid- 
ance a rustic grammar, of which you, 
Uncle Matias, are a professor of the 
highest grade. 

Uncle Matias. Call it what you 
please, your worship, but remember 
that length of days gives knowledge 
along.with experience; and that the 
devil, even, don’t know by hocus-po- 
cus, but by reason of his years; and 
I, who am older than Dupon,* should 
know something. So, unbutton your 
waistcoat, and let us see the trou- 
ble. 

Calixto. Well, you must know that 
my father wants to send me to Ha- 
bana to recover an inheritance to 
which they are contesting his right. 
As if he had not enough property al- 
ready! 


* Gen. Dupont, who commanded one of the 
armies sent by Napoleon I. into the peninsula. 
The Spaniards considered him the most cunning 
of their enemies. Hence, “ Mas viejo que Du- 
pon’’—older than Dupont—said of persons who 
are very astute, 
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Uncle Matias (aside). Father, I ac- 
cuse myself of being a carpenter, and 
of having many boards!* (A/oud.) 
Young master, because we have much 
is no reason why we shouldn’t take 
what our lot portions to us. I’ve al- 
ways heard say that it’s good to have 
‘a loaf and a piece besides. 

Calixto. Let somebody that wants 
the piece go after it; I will not. My 
aunt is determined that I shall return 
(with her) to Sevilla to marry her 
niece Diana—an empty bottle, all 
ruffles and flounces, with the face of 
one dug from the grave—and estab- 
lish myself there in the capital. She 
will make me her heir on these con- 
ditions, but, if I do not comply with 
them, will disinherit me. Let her! 

Uncle Matias. This ought to be 
taken into consideration, seforito ! t 
It is true that the empty bottle, with 
more rufflings than the sea, and more 
wrigglings and squirmings than a 
rabbit under raffle, displeases and 
one; but the inheritance is 
another thing, and deserves to be 
well weighed before it is let go. We 
sometimes make up our mind in haste 
to repent at leisure. 

Calixto. 1 shall not repent of this. 
She may keep her niece and her mo- 
ney; let the loss go for the gain. 
Then my mother will not consent on 
any terms to the West India project, 
or to let me live in Sevilla, or that I 
shall leave home at all after my stu- 
dies are concluded. 


Uncle Matias. And 


shocks 


where could 


you go, seforito, and find yourself 


better off than in your own native 
place, in your own house, at the 
head of your estate? Your worship 
surely doesn’t want to go as agent to 
Madrid, like a notary’s son ? ft 


* A sarcastic saying frequently used by Spa- 
niards when a person absurdly complains of hav- 
ing too many good things. 

+ Young or little master. 

¢ The Spanish landed proprietors, or Aidalgo 
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Calixto. My worship proposes no- 
thing of the kind. I want to travel] 
in distant parts; go to Madrid, or 
wherever I please. My superiors are 
three, and each one is set in his own 
way, and determined to have it. [’I] 
be hanged if this does not beat the 
family of the god Baco.* 

Uncle Matias. Don’t talk so, seiio- 
rito. The family of the god Baco 
are the father, the son, and the devil. 
But your worship appears to be like 
the cricket, bound to jump some- 


where. 

Calixto. Is it just that my parents 
and aunt, who have no heir but me, 
should be my tyrants ? They are 
very unfeeling! 

Uncle Matas. Young master, all 
the more because yours is the onl; 


should never 
parents. ‘To do 
that is like giving a blow to Go 
on Good-Friday. How can you ex 
pect that they will be willing 

you 


tongue to speak, it 
speak ill of your 


discontented bird 
and live away from home, and coun 
try, and father, and mother, in their 
old age? If my 
such mind, I should have to teach 
him his duty out of a 
primer.t 

Calixto. I have no such intention; 
I mean to establish myself here 
this place; for, though it is not ple: 
sant, it is my own, and that of my 
family, in which the property 1 
will one day be mine is located. 
since my Circumstances permit it, 
what I want, before I settl 
here for life, is to travel, become ac- 
quainted with the world, form opin- 
ions, acquire knowledge, in order to 
make myself an intelligent and culti- 
vated gentleman. 


9o like ; 
4 Ke a 


son wer ot 


-—1a 9 
W1id-Ollve 


] 
e aown 


(Aijo d’algo, son of somebody) class, look with 
great contempt on notaries and clerks. 

* Bacchus, 

t+ Wild olive serves the Spanish parent instead 
of birch, 
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Uncle Matias. Well, if your wor- 
ship has determined to see the world, 
like the young blades in stories of 
enchantment, there’s nothing to do 
but get the master to agree to it, give 
you a lance, the best horse in the 
stable, and his blessing. I’ve noth- 
ing to say against it, so long as your 
worship don’t mean, when you get 
home from strange parts, to go to 
experimenting with the plough and 
harrow they use off there. 

Calixto. Set your mind at rest. 
I’m not going for the purpose of stu- 
dying ploughs and harrows. But, 
instead of consenting to my reason- 
able desire, they all dispose of me 
without taking my ideas upon the 
subject into account. Ought one to 
submit to such oppression? And 
presently they'll begin to tell me how 
much they love me! What they all 
love is to rule me! 

Uncle Matias. It is plain, seforito, 
that you are the poor rabbit at which 
they are all shooting. But a dutiful 
son takes the bad with the good. 
Have their honors told you their in- 
tentions ? 

Calixto. No, my mae* Maria has 
enlightened me. They talk freely 
before But I am going right 
away, now, to tell them that I am 
resolved not to go to Habana; not 
to marry my ill-brought up e/eganto- 
nat of a cousin; and not to bury 
myself, in my twenty-third year, in a 
dull country-town! (Goes toward the 
door.) 

Uncle Matias (detaining him). Stop, 
sehorito! What are you going to 
do but ring the bell at the wrong 
time? Wait, senor. All the watch- 
ing in the world won't hurry the 
dawn. Let's talk the matter over. 
You dont want to go to Habana; 
neither do you want to offend your 


her. 


* Mammy, said of nurse or foster-mother. 
t Elegant with extreme affectation. 
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father and lose your allowance; isn’t 
that it ? 

Calixto. That’s exactly it. 

Uncle Matias. And the aunt’s in- 
heritance and goods wouldn’t come 
amiss, if you came by them fairly, 
and without the empty bottle in 
starched frills, with name wrong end 
first ? * 

Calixto. Youcomprehend the case. 

Uncle Matias. And, if it could be 
brought about so, you would like to 
have your mother consent to let you 
see foreign parts, and furnish your 
saddle-bags well besides ? 

Calixto. This is the very summit 
of my desires. 

Uncle Matias. Well, to see if they 
can be accomplished, will your wor- 
ship follow my advice ? 

Calixto. That depends upon what 
it is ; tell me. 

Uncle Matias. Tf it is not going to 
be followed, your worship must ex- 
cuse me. I join this to this (pressing 
his lips together with his fingers). Pro- 
mise to do as I tell you, and, if it 
don’t turn out well, you can still do 
what you were going to. 

Calixto. I promise. Let me hear 
how I am to act. 

Uncle Matias. Keep easy and dark 
inside your jacket, without taking 
their honors beforehand. In such 
cases, the way is to wait and see. 

Calixto (reflecting). Not attack, but 
be on the defensive to ward off with 
advantage. Very good tactics, Uncle 
Matias. 

Uncle Matias. The best, sefiorito— 
the very best. In this world, if you 
wouldn't go wrong, there’s nothing 
like them. Don’t get into a fret, but 
wait and see. 

Calixto. I hear my father and mo- 
ther and my aunt approaching, dis- 
puting as they come. 

Uncle Matias. All the better; but, 


* Said of unusual or unpronounceable names, 
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make free with the way, your wor- 
ship, and get out of sight. 


Calixto runs out of the room. 


Uncle Matias (alone). The mas- 
ter is a good man, but a bad tai- 
lor. ‘The mistress hasn’t quite as 
many lights as the age, and don’t 
understand piquet. ‘The aunt is as 
crazy as a bean-field. People of this 
kind take more turns than a key. 
There’s nothing to do now but leave 
them alone, and let one ball push the 
other. As for the lad, he only wants 
his wits sharpened. 


SCENE III, 


Enter, in hot dispute, Dota Alfonsa, 
Dota Concha, and Don Foseé. 


Doita Concha. Send an only son 
to Habana, to incur the peril of the 
black-vomit, for the sake of a proble- 
matic inheritance! It’s an unheard- 
of atrocity! It’s unnatural! and noth- 
ing less! 

Dona Alfonsa. Embark the son of 
my life on the deep seas, to be two 
long months at the mercy of the 
winds and waves; and all to get 
property that—God be thanked—he 
does not need! I will not consent! 
No! 

Don Fosé. He will gowithout your 
consent. 

Dona Concha. He will 
go; and he will do right. 

Don Fosé. How! will refuse if 
his father commands him to go? 

Dota Alfonsa, You are not going 
to command him! 


refuse to 


To take such re- 
sponsibility would be to act as a bad 
father. 

Don Fosé. 1 shall have no occa- 
sion to do it. Calixto is not a child 
tiat does not understand what is for 
its own good. You ought to know 
that to recover an inheritance one 
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goes further than Habana—to China 
itsel{—and leaves on the trot, even 
if he is a grandee of Spain. 

Dona Alfonsa. Only those do it 
who have nothing. 

Dona Concha. Those who have no 
money to pay an agent. 

Don Fosé. Pay an agent! To take 
charge of both the saint and the 
alms ?* The ideas of 
They do not have to act ei- 
ther as agents or principals in the 


women! 


management of business matters, and 
so never understand anything about 
them. 

Dona Concha, Nevertheless, I wish 
you to understand that, if he goes in 
search of an inheritance that may 
into salt water, as those 
American properties are very apt to, 


dissolve 


he will lose mine, which is certain if 
he marries my niece, and takes up 
his residence in Sevilla. 

Dona Alfonsa, Take up his resi- 
dence in Sevilla! Leave his old 
father and mother! Abandon the 
house and lands of his forefathers! 
The Habana project is bad enough, 
but this is too much! And marry 
for interest besides! He will never 
do it, sister, never! and he will be 
right ! 

Dota Concha. He will not prefer 
the capital of a province to a misera- 


ble country village ? will not accept 
the fortune I offer him, with a most 


elegant wife, who is my niece and 
his relative ? We shall see if he will 
not! 

Doita Alfonsa. Hewill not, because 
he does not love your niece, and be- 
cause it is his duty to live with his 
parents in his own house, and on his 
own estate, as all his ancestors have 
before him. And is this, sister, a rea 
son why you should disinherit him ? 

Don Fosé. For this reason I wish 
him to secure the property in Ha- 


* To appropriate both the estate and the pay. 
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bana, which I, whom you are pleased 
to call a bad father, will yield up to 
him at once, in order that he may 
live independently, and not be oblig- 
ed to enslave himself by accepting 
an inheritance with conditions at- 
tached. 

Dena Concha. Hewill enslave him- 
self more if he exposes himself to be- 
come food for the fishes of the sea, 
the caimans and the crocodiles——-may 
God defend us !—to obtain the one in 
Habana. 

Don Fosé. Foolish terrors of wo- 
men! We will leave it to him to 
decide. 

Dona Alfonsa. Blessed word ! 

Dota Concha, Immediately! This 
suits me. 

Dona Alfonsa, For it is clear that 
no young man in his five senses will 
decide to go to sea, decide to marry 
a woman that another has chosen for 
him, and to establish himself away 
from his own native place. 

Dona Concha, Sister, you live in 
Babia,* and are more than a century 
behind the age. 

Don Fosé. There is nobody in any 
age that refuses to go after an inheri- 
tance, 

Dona Concha. What is said is said ; 
let him decide. 

Don Fosé. Agreed. (Goes out mut- 
tering.) Vl talk to him. 

Dona Alfonsa (apart, as she goes 
out), How you are going to be unde- 
ceived! ‘To think that they know a 
son better than the mother who bore 
him! (Zo Maria, who has been in the 
background during this scene.) Maria, 
call Calixto, I wish to speak with 
him. 

Dota Concha (apart, as she leaves 
the room). ‘To suppose that a stylish 
young fellow like Calixto is going to 
bury himself in this forlorn hamlet ! 
What blindness! And toimagine that 


* The land of simple dreamers, 
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a man, already rich, is going out. to 
America to defend a lawsuit! Pal- 
try idea of a country-bred proprie- 
tor! It will, however, be well to 
give Calixto a hint of what is going 
on. 


SCENE IV. 
Calixto. 


You hear what Maria says; ail 
three are looking for me to pro- 
pose their plans, each one in the 
belief that I shall be found com- 
pliant. ‘This is the time, Uncle Ma- 
tias, for me to speak out; now they 
will listen to me, and each one will 
carry away a well-inculcated no! 

Uncle Matias, Nothing of the kind! 
You'll spoil all, sefiorito. 

Calixto, Why, would you have me 
concede to each one what is asked ? 

Uncle Matias, Neither this nor the 
other. 

Calixto. What then, old boy ? 

Uncle Matias. Neither flat nor 
high nosed.* Don’t commit your- 
self. Say neither yes nor no. But 
here comes the master, and I’m off. 
Keep your jacket buttoned tight, 
sehorito, and don’t commit yourself; 
don’t drop a word that he can hold 
you by. 

Calixto. Perhaps the old fox is 
right. At any rate, we will try the 
rule of his grammar by being non-com- 
mittal—neither exasperating them 
nor consenting to them. 


SCENE V. 


Enter Don Foseé. 


Son, I have already spoken to you 
on one occasion of the fat inheritance 
I have to contest in Habana. 

Calixto. I recollect it, sir. 


* Ni chato ni narigon. 
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Don Fosé. They write me that, in 
order to have my claim properly re- 
presented, it will be necessary to send 
a confidential person out there with 
the documents which are yet want- 
ing. He must understand law, and 
be prepared to make the matter his 
business. 

Calixto. It wiil be very proper to 
send such a person, father. 

Den: Fosé. But it would not be 
easy to find a person as trustworthy 
as this affair requires, and, as you have 
just finished a course of law, does it 
not strike you that you are better 
qualified and more suitadle than any 
one else can possibly be? One old 
Spanish saying is, “ for your own, 


you.” 


Calixto. Thank you, senor, for the 
proof you give me of your confi- 
dence. 

Don Fosé. intend that the whole 
of this property shall be yours for 
your allowance and to reward your 
zeal. 

Calixto. For this generosity on 
your part, I am—as I ought to be— 
truly grateful. 

Don Fosé. Youare convinced, then, 
of the propriety of my decision ? 

Calixto. Your having made it, se- 
ior, is proof to me of its propriety. 


SCENE VI. 
The same and Dona Concha. 


Dota Concha. Here, brother! For 
more than an hour, the overseer, the 
workman, the wheelwright, the guard, 
the foreman, and the chief shepherd 
have been waiting for you. 

Don Fosé (hastening). Vm going, 
Pll be there. I'll see you again pre- 
sently, senora sister; in the meantime, 
convince yourself, to your disgust, that 
men understand affairs and one an- 
other better than women can under- 
stand them, however much Lycurgus- 





like they may fancy themselves 
to be. 


SCENE VII. 
Dona Concha and Calixto. 


Dona Concha. What is this that 
your father has just told me? Is it 
possible, you foolish boy, that you 
have pledged yourself to go to the 
focus of the yellow-fever to dispute an 
estate that you do not want ? 

Calixto. An increase of fortune is 
never to be despised, aunt. 

Dona Concha. No; but you can 
have the increase without making a 
painful, fruitless, and dangerous voy- 
age. Know that I have always 
loved you and continue to Jove you 
as a son, and that I propose imme 
diately to declare you my sole heir 
if you promise to give up this mad 
undertaking. 

Calixto. Aunt, so much goodness 
overpowers me. 

Dona Concha. You will establish 
yourself in Sevilla, and marry Diana, 
who will bring you (for her wedding 
portion) my grange of Los Admeses 
which yields sixty thousand reals 
annually. With as much more that 
your father ought to give, you could 
afford to wait with patience for our 
estates. What do yoy think of the 
plan? 

Calixto. It exceeds my desires, 
aunt. 


SCENE VIII. 
Dota Alfonsa enters hastily. 


Dona Alfonsa, Calixto, my son, 
where do you keep yourself? Ihave 
been looking for you for the last hour. 

Dona Concha. He is attending to 
matters of sufficient importance, sis- 
ter; discussing means by which to 
avoid exposing his life to gratify ava- 
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rice, and to escape also the death 
in life to which selfish affection would 
condemn him. (Goes out.) ‘ 

Dona Alfonsa. That is it! That 
isit! So, then, my sister has been 
putting into your head the unnatural 
idea of abandoning your native place 
and your old parents ? 

Calixto, But, dear lady, at twenty- 
three a man cannot always remain 
shut up in one place, although it may 
be a very good place. You can be 
quite sure that the famous rat that 
turned hermit and lived in a cheese 
was an old rat. 

Denia Alfonsa. 1 wish that those 
fire-ships and steam-carriages had 
never been thought of! ‘They are 
what has turned the world upside 
down! they are what has brought 
in this wicked propensity to keep 
moving and to move all things, as if 
everything was not best in the place 
that God designed it for. My child, 
where can you be happier than with 
your father and mother; in your own 
house, where all love you; in your 
native town, where all know and re- 
spect you ? 

Calixto. If I went, it would be only 
to take a journey, see what is going 
on in the world, and return. 

Dona Alfonsa, Changed and dis- 
contented, and a renegade to your 
country! Well—and your father, too, 
wants to send you off upon the rag- 
ing ocean in one of those ships that 
it swallows at a gulp. 

Calixto. But, mother, many people 
go to America and come back with- 
out any mischance. 

Dona Alfonsa (not attending). Your 
aunt wants you to live in Sevilla, 
away from your old father and mo- 
ther, who must remain alone with no 
one to care for them. 

Calixto. She makes me her heir on 
that condition. 

Dona Alfonsa. Yes, if you marry 
her niece, who knows how to talk 
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French, and don’t know how to say 
the Rosary. Of course you said no? 
Calixto. I said neither yes nor no 


SCENE IX. 


Enter Don Fosé, Dona Concha, and 
Uncle Matias, who stations himself at 
one end of the stage, behind Calixto. 


Don Fosé (rubbing his hands). 
Come, now, we are ready to hear 
how Calixto has decided. 

Donia Concha. And his decision is 
not that it will suit him better to be- 
come an adventurer, searching the 
world for inheritances, or to remain 
in your supper-without-lights * style 
here, in this paltry village, rather than 
live, as a gentleman ought, in the 
capital of his province. What do 
you say, Calixto ? 

Calixto (with decision). Well, se- 
hores, I say— 

Uncle Matias (pulling at Calixto's 
sleeve). Stop where you are. For word 
escaped from the mouth or stone 
from the hand there’s no return.t 

Calixto (somewhat confused, lower- 
ing his voice). | have not made up my 
mind. (Afart.) He is right. En- 
trench yourself, and don’t open a 
postern. 

Uncle Matias. Just so; bless your 
little bill, sefiorito ! 

Don Fosé: How is this, son? Did 
we not settle it that— 

Calixto. We \eft it unsettled, senor. 

Uncle Matias. Well answered ! 

Dona Concha. Calixto was talking 
with me afterward, and concluded, 
very judiciously, to gratify an aunt 
who proposes nothing but what is for 
his happiness, and most suitable in 
itself. Is it not so? 

Calixto. I will do all that you de- 
sire, except-— 


* Un ceno ad oscuras—plenty without pleasure, 
t Palabra y piedra suelta no tienen vuelta, 
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Uncle Matias (pulling his sleeve). 
Stop where you are! 

Dona Concha, What do you say ? 

Calixto. That perhaps I may com- 
ply with your wishes when I return 
from Habana, if I go, though I have 
not decided to make the voyage. 

Uncle Matias. Good! you under- 
stand it. 

Dona Concha. And will not decide 
to go running after a fortune like 
some Don Nobody of a beggar’s son. 
O senor brother-in-law, not all men 
have that “ mutual understanding.” 

Don Fosé (apart). The sly thing 
has circumvented me; but I would 
rather my son lost her estate than 
that she should have the disposal of 
his future. (Zo Calixto in an under- 
tone.) I will excuse you from the 
voyage to Habana, and double your 
allowance, if you will promise not to 
have that spoiled niece of your aunt. 
(Aloud.) Calixto does not think of 
changing his state at present. The 
gentlemen of our house have never 
married for interest. 

Dona Concha (aside). He'll send 
the boy off to America yet. I have 
never seen a more obstinate man 
than this brother-in-law of mine. (Zz 
a whisper to Calxto.) My dear, I 
promise to secure my estate to you 
without conditions, if you will not go 
to Habana. 

Dota Alfonsa. Both of them dis- 
posing of my son, and despatching 
him whither it suits them, as if the 
mother that bore him had nothing to 
say about it! It would not be sur- 
prising if the one with her tongue, 
aud the other with his saws and sen- 
tences, should succeed; she in mak- 
ing him marry her shallow-pated 
niece, he in persuading him to go to 
America. May God forbid it! (4/- 
proaches Calixto hastily, and says in 
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his ear.) Calixto, my son, if you will 
not sail for Habana nor go to live in 
Sevilla, I will not only permit you to 
travel on ferra firma, but will also 
provide you with all the money you 
need for your expenses. 

Calixto (apart to his mother). | 
shall conform to your wishes, mother, 

Dona Alfonsa (triumphanily). Ca- 
lixto will neither go to sea nor estab- 
lish himself in Sevilla! As if I did 
not know the son of my heart! 

Don Fosé (to his wife). Rib of 
my side, my son is not going to stay 
pinned to your petticoats like a pock- 
et. He shall Madrid to see 
that the Cortes indemnify me for the 
privileges of which they have despoil- 
ed my house. 

Dona Concha, I rejoice, brother-in- 
law, that you have desisted from your 
mad project, and that my sister has 
given up her childish, old-times no- 
tion of condemning Calixto to the 
existence of an oyster. 

Uncle Matias (apart to Calixto) 
Does your worship see, my sejorito? 
You have obtained all you wanted, 
and have your three superiors under 
your thumb, and grateful, into the 
bargain. 

Calixto. So it appears; for I am 
not going to Habana; not going to 
marry ; not going to establish myself 
anywhere at present; and I am going 
to travel. I owe this good result to 
you, Uncle Matias. 

Don Fosé. To Uncle Matias, did 
you say ? 

Dona Concha. The capataz? in 
what way ? 

Calixto. The way of his Zhiree Rules 
of Rustic Grammar. 

Dona Concha. And what are his 
three rules ? 

Calixto. Wait and see, Don’t com- 
mit yourself, and Stop where you are. 
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THE IRISH BRIGADES IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCE.* 


Tuat a people like the Irish, who 
have long since lost their position as 
a distinctive member of the family 
of nations, and who are fast losing, 
with their language and peculiar cus- 
toms, the national identity of their 
most gifted public men, should cling 
with special tenacity to the fading 
glories of the past, is only in conso- 
nance with all we read in_ history 
of other weaker nationalities, which, 
from inherent defects or by the op- 
eration of superior hostile force, have 
gradually become merged into that 
of more compact or more powerful 
neighbors. ‘The successive wars that 
devastated Ireland from the time of 
the Anglo-Norman invasion in 1169 
till the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, left the original inhabitants of 
that country and the descendants of 
the earlier invaders literally nothing 
but their faith, and that remarkable 
physical and mental courage which, 
being inherent in the race, could only 
have been destroyed by the extermi- 
nation of the whole people. The 
faith planted by St. Patrick no hu- 
man power could eradicate,or even 
suppress its manifestations for any 
great length of time, as may be seen 
by tracing its gradual but steady re- 
vival during the penal years, and in 
the splendid and substantial victories 
gained over all the enemies that Pro- 
testantism arrayed against it in more 
modern days. Its triumphs, how- 
ever, are not in the strictest sense na- 
tional, but belong more properly to 
the general history of the church, ex- 


* History of the lrish Brigades in the Service 
of France. From the Revolution in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland under James II. to the Revolu- 
tion in France under Louis XVI. By John Cor- 
nelius O'Callaghan. Glasgow: Cameron & 
Ferguson. Boston: P. Donahoe. 


hibiting, as they do, another of the 
many instances to be found in the 
annals of Christendom of a people, 
crushed and persecuted for religion’s 
sake, successfully opposing patience 
and fortitude to the most ingenious 
machinations of a dominant civil 
power. 

But the loyalty, keen sense of ho- 
nor, and undaunted heroism which 
distinguished the Irish exiles on the 
continent of Europe during the great- 
er portion of the last century, shed a 
halo round the departing days of 
Irish nationality, and constituted an 
inheritance at once the boast and 
exclusive property of their kindred. 
Conquest as often implies degenera- 
cy and corruption on the part of the 
vanquished as the possession of over- 
whelming power on that of the con- 
querors ; but certainly in perusing the 
pages of the author before us, filled 
as they are with authentic records of 
a thousand deeds of noble daring in 
the field, and the display of high 
mental qualities in the study and the 
cabinet, we cannot help arriving at 
the conviction that the success of the 
English arms in Ireland was due to 
other causes than to the absence of 
manly vigor or the want of that com- 
prehensive skill considered necessary 
to plan campaigns and fight success- 
ful battles. Strangers in a strange 
land, placed in constant contrast with 
the soldiers of the most warlike na- 
tion of the period, and necessarily 
brought in contact with many of 
the ablest statesmen of the day, we 
find that the Irish contingent in the 
service of France not only occupied 
no secondary place among the brav- 
est of her troops, but that they were 
everywhere received with marked 
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distinction, and that their leaders in- 
variably won their way to important 
commands, and wore gracefully the 
attendant honors. Their devotion 
to the apparently hopeless cause of 
their dethroned sovereign, a feeling 
scarcely subordinate to their fidelity 
to his great ally, constantly exhibited 
on so many hard-fought battle-fields 
where his enemies were to be defeat- 
ed or his friends succored, was a per- 
petual protest against the pretensions 
of William of Orange and the House 
of Hanover, and a complete refuta- 
tation of the anti-Irish slanders which 
were sought to be circulated against 
the intelligence and bravery of a 
people who had imperilled and lost 
everything in defence of religion and 
freedom, and who only, after a series 
of struggles extending from genera- 
tion to generation, finally relinquish- 
ed the contest at home to renew it 
under more favorable auspices abroad. 
One of the first duties of a citizen is 
to defend his country, native or 
adopted, against external and inter- 
nal foes, and he who has the capa- 
city to do this bravely and skilfully, 
with proper regard for the restrictions 
of religion and the dictates of hu- 
manity, ought to occupy an exalted 
place in the esteem of his compa- 
triots. Hence, in all wisely govern- 
ed countries, military science and 
martial prowess have been fostered 
and extolled ; and hence also we find 
in the orations and songs of modern 
Ireland constant and fond reference 
made to the gallantry of the exiles 
in the various Continental countries 
under whose flags they found free- 
dom of conscience, employment, and 
distinction. 

Long anterior to the disaster at 
the Boyne and the capitulation of 
Limerick, Irish soldiers were engag- 
ed in the service of Catholic nations ; 
for, as each recurring insurrection was 
suppressed at home, numerous Irish 
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chiefs and their followers, too proud 
to remain in a land where their relj- 
gion was outlawed and their estates 
given to strangers, crossed to the 
Continent, and were everywhere 
gladly welcomed into the ranks of 
their co-religionists. They swelled 
in particular the armies of Spain, 
France, Austria, Italy, Poland, and the 
countries of Southern Germany, but, 
not having had distinctive organiza- 
tions, their exploits are known to us 
merely through passing allusions to 
their names in contemporaneous histo- 
ry or by the meagre biographies of 
some ill-informed chroniclers of litera- 
ry aspirations. France, from her lon 
and intimate intercourse with Ireland, 
and from the fact of the friendship of 
her monarch Louis XIV. for the house 
of Stuart, destined to the 
theatre of Irish military genius on a 
more ample scale, and thus to profit 
by the misfortunes of her weaker 
and less fortunate ally. During the 
reign of the second Charles, there were 
two regiments of foreign troops in 
the French service: one composed 
of Irish, English, and Scotch, called 
the Gendarmes Anglois et Irlandois, 
and the other composed exclusively 
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of Irish raised by royal permission in 
1671. ‘This latter, commanded by 
Count George Hamilton, distinguish- 
ed itself in the wars of the great 
Turenne and under the Duke of 
Luxembourg, having, as the French 
historians relate, “done wonders;” 
and, though recruited in 1673 by 
the addition of six hundred emi- 
grants, it became so reduced in num- 
bers by reason of lcsses in action 
that it ceased to exist as a battalion, 
and was incorporated into the regi- 
ment of Greder soon after the death 
of its colonel, which occurred in 1676, 
not many months after the count had 
been commissioned major-generai in 
the French army. 

Affairs on the Continent were at 
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this time singularly favorable for the 
advent of a large organized and im- 
petuous body of men such as the 
Irish troops afterward proved them- 
selves to be. ‘Toward the close of 
the seventeenth century, the position 
of France was such as to appall a 
mind less firm and less fruitful in 
resources than that of the politic, 
able, and unscrupulous monarch who 
then swayed her destiny. He was 
literally surrounded by enemies, open 
or secret, England alone excepted, 
and even her friendship, laboring as 
she was in the incipient throes of 
revolution, was almost valueless. The 
League of Augsburg, formed, in 1688, 
ostensibly against the Turks, was ac- 
tually directed against the growing 
power of France, whose territorial ag- 
grandizements and extravagant pre- 
tensions had arrayed against her the 
Emperor of Germany, the Electors 
of Saxony, Bavaria, Brandenburg, 
and the Palatinate, as well as Sua- 
bia, Franconia, Spain, Sweden, the 
Dutch Republic, and Savoy. Even 
the Pope, Innocent X1., if he did not 
take an active part with the league, 
had good reasons to disapprove of 
the general conduct of the French 
king. The Protestant members of 
the league were opposed to Louis 
because he was, nominally at least, 
a Catholic, while their Catholic al- 
lies, being near neighbors of France, 
feared her lust of conquest or dis- 
trusted her almost equally dangerous 
friendship. The leading spirit of 
this formidable coalition was pre-emi- 
nently William of Orange, who from 
personal motives as well as from rea- 
sons of wise and far-seeing states- 
manship was the avowed enemy of 
France. One of his chief designs 
was to detach England from that 
country, and array her with her army 
and fleet on the side of the leaguers. 
To effect this purpose and at the 
same time to gratify his ill-concealed 
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ambition, he plotted with a number 
of English refugees at the Hague 
the dethronement of his father-in-law 
James II., and successfully accom- 
plished his scheme by the aid of his 
Continental allies. This was the 
much vaunted Revolution of 1688, 
by which the English people, blind- 
ed by their sectarian prejudices, con- 
fidently believed that they had con- 
firmed their liberties and placed their 
country on a prouder eminence am- 
ong surrounding nations, but which 
in reality drew her helplessly into the 
vortex of Continental politics, entailed 
upon her a succession of destructive 
and expensive wars, and laid deep 
the foundation of her national debt— 
an incubus which ever since has 
weighed so heavily on the energies 
of her industrial population. 

At the near approach of danger, 
James, deserted and betrayed, aban- 
doned crown and kingdom, and 
sought refuge at the court of Louis 
XIV. That sovereign was undis- 
mayed by the new accession to the 
ranks of his enemies. His subjects 
entertained for him the most pro- 
found loyalty, his treasury was in rea- 
sonably good condition, his armies in 
a high state of efficiency, and he 
counted among his general officers 
some of the ablest captains in Eu- 
rope. He forthwith despatched James 
to Ireland, where the people, the de- 
scendants of the “ Undertakers” and 
the Cromwellian soldiery excepted, 
were unanimously in his favor, pro- 
mising to send after him ships, arms, 
and men to aid him, if not in recoy- 
ering the crown of England, at least 
in holding possession of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, of which he still was 
the lawful sovereign. James landed 
in Ireland from Brest in March, 
1689, and was followed in April of 
the next year by a fleet of forty ships, 
and transports bearing arms, supplies, 
and about six thousand French 
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troops, under the command of 
Comte de Lauzun and several subor- 
dinate engineer and artillery officers 
of distinction. 

The history of the Williamite cam- 
paigns of 1689-90-91 is but the coun- 
terpart of that of so many previous 
struggles in that country—a succession 
of hard-contested battles resulting in 
disaster to the patriots, and a series 
of brilliant skirmishes which but de- 
layed, not averted, the final consum- 
mation, and that consummation was 
confiscation, death, or perpetual expa- 
triation. The wisdom and policy of the 
Irish people in adhering so tenacious- 
ly to the fortunes of the fallen Stuarts 
have been questioned, but, we think, 
without sufficient consideration of the 
true situation of public affairs at that 
time. The Stuarts when in power were 
but indifferent friends of Ireland, it is 
true, still they were of the Irish race; 
and James II., with all his faults, 
was not only a Catholic, but an ear- 
rest and practical advocate of reli- 
gious toleration for all sects. While 
yét on the throne, he had relieved 
the Catholic and dissenting classes 
of the three kingdoms from many of 
the disabilities under which they had 
so long labored, he had replaced in 
his armies and navy many distin- 
guished officers who heretofore had 
been excluded from their proper po- 
sition for conscience’ sake, and had 
called to his councils men whom the 
Irish people recognized as of their 
blood and faith ; and, finally, for these 
very acts, at least such was the alle- 
gation of his enemies, he was driven 
from the throne of his immediate 
ancestors, and stripped of all kingly 
power. What ulterior views, looking 
to complete national independence, 
might have been entertained by the 
chiefs of the old Irish race, we know 
not with certainty, though we have 
reason to suppose that such existed ; 
but we cannot see how the Catholics 
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of Ireland, with a full knowledge of 
the antecedents of William of Orange, 
and the character of those who con- 
spired to place him in power, could 
have done otherwise than rally round 
the standard of James; and, having 
concluded to take sides in the royal] 
family quarrel, true policy dictated 
that their help should be rendered 
promptly and with the most impos- 
ing display of numbers. According- 
ly, the king’s arrival was the signal 
for the rising of the entire adult na- 
tional population of the island, to tie 
number of at least one hundred thou- 
sand, every one of whom was ready 
to lay down his life in the cause of 
his religion and country ; but unfor- 
tunately James’s treasury was in such 
wretched condition that he was un- 
able to supply a tithe of the equip- 
ments required, and, even with the 
supplies furnished by France, he was 
obliged to send more than half of his 
followers to their homes, there to re- 
main inactive spectators of a contest 
in which the question of their liber- 
ties and national existence was to be 
decided. 

While James was arraying his Irish 
subjects and French allies against the 
head of the League of Augsburg, 
Louis was combating with his usual 
persistency and ubiquity the designs 
of its members on his frontiers. ‘lo 
do this effectively, he had everything 
but a sufficiency of men. He had, 
as we have seen, sent to Ireland six 
thousand of his regular troops, with 
arms for many thousand more, but 
he could ill spare so many men amid 
the trying circumstances in which he 
was placed. He accordingly stipu- 
lated with James that, in return for 
Lauzun’s men, he should have an 
equivalent number of Irish troops, 
which he agreed to fully arm, equip, 
and reward with extra pay. By vir- 
tue of this cartel, there sailed from 
Cork, on the 18th day of April, 1690, 
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on the returning French fleet, five 
regiments of Irish troops, under the 
command of General Justin MacCar- 
thy, Lord Mountcashel, the first Irish 
brigade, for the service of France, 
and the initial wave of that vast tide 
of military emigration which was des- 
tined to set toward the shores of 
France from that time till long after 
the causes which put it in motion 
had ceased to exist. These five regi- 
ments, on their landing, numbered in 
officers and men five thousand three 
hundred and seventy-one ; but, being 
obliged to conform to the system 
then prevalent in France, they were 
consolidated into three, each of fif- 
teen companies, the supernumerary 
colonels, Richard Butler and Robert 
Fielding, with their field-staff and line 
officers, accepting lesser grades of 
rank rather than abandon the cause 
in which they took so vital an inter- 
est. The brigade thus organized was 
placed under the command of Mac- 
Carthy, who was commissioned in 
the French service as maréchal de 
cmp, and was known during his life- 
time and long afterward as Mount- 
cashel’s Brigade. MacCarthy, save 
in point of the slight physical defect 
of having been near-sighted, seems 
to have possessed all the requisites 
fora good commanding officer. ‘The 
direct descendant of one of the most 
ancient families in Ireland, which, if 
not always remarkable for consistent 
patriotism, was certainly never found 
deficient in soldierly qualities, he 
united to a temperament naturally 
brave and enthusiastic all the social 
and mental culture which the times 
afforded to persons of his rank and 
nativity, heightened by his intimate 
relationship by consanguinity or mar- 
riage with many of the noblest fami- 
lies in Ireland and England. In the 
desultory warfare that preceded the 
collision of the two royal armies at 
the Boyne, he commanded King 
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James’s forces in the north, and, 
though desperately wounded and ta- 
ken prisoner by the Williamite troops, 
he proved himself a vigilant and skil- 
ful officer; and, though not always 
successful, he invariably came out of 
each engagement with honor and in- 
creased reputation. The colonel of 
the second regiment of the brigade 
was the Hon. Daniel O’Brien, after- 
ward Lord Clare, who, as his name 
indicates, was of the royal house of 
Munster. He also was an accom- 
plished soldier, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the art of warfare as under- 
stood in that day, and remarkable 
alike for the grace of his person and 
the soundness of his judgment. The 
third regiment was in charge of the 
Hon. Arthur Dillon, afterward Count 
Dillon, who, though a stripling not 
yet twenty years of age, exhibited 
such an aptitude for military matters 
that he was not only allowed to re- 
tain his command in preference to 
officers of much greater practical ex- 
perience, but subsequently rose to a 
very high rank in the French service, 
and died in 1733 at the age of sixty- 
three years, being then lieutenant-gen- 
eral. 

The first brigade had scarcely set 
foot in France when it was ordered 
into active service. Mountcashel, 
having been confirmed in his rank as 
lieutenant-general and put in com- 
mand of all the Irish troops in the 
service of Louis XIV., took the field 
in the summer of 1690, under St. 
Ruth, then operating in Savoy; in 
the following year, we find him at 
the head of his command, forming 
part of the army of Rousillon, un- 
der the Duc de Noailles, and taking 
part in the capture of several fortified 
places in Catalonia; in 1693, he was 
with the army of Germany, and in 
the following year his death is an- 
nounced as having occurred from 
wounds received in various actions, 
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in which, says the French chronicler, 
he was “always extremely distin- 
guished.” He was succeeded by 
Colonel Andrew Lee and other 
gallant officers, and his regiment, 
constantly engaged in the French 
wars, and as persistently supplying 
its losses in battle with recruits from 
Ireland, at length ceased to exist as 
éM organization in 1775, about eigh- 
ty-five years after its landing in 
France. The regiment of O’Brien, 
or Clare, as it was subsequently call- 
ed, was likewise engaged in Savoy in 
1690, and with the army of Pied- 
mont in the following years under 
Catinat. O’Brien, who took an ac- 
tive part in the battle of Marsaglia, 
October 4, 1693, and is said to 
have contributed materially to the 
success of the French arms on that 
occasion, was there mortally wound- 
ed, and died soon after at Pignerol. 
This reyiment, like that of Mountca- 
shel, continued to take an active part 
in all the military operations of the 
French, led by and recruited from 
the ranks of its own countrymen, 
and finally ceased to exist at the 
saine time. The regiment of Dillon 
for the first few years was principally 
engaged under Noailles in his opera- 
tions against Spain, it 2fterward shar- 
ed the dangers and suffered the same 
losses incident to the other regiments 
of the brigade, and was the last to 
be disbanded, having existed for over 
one hundred years on French soil, 
always recruited from home, and to 
the last retaining as its commandant 
a scion of the house of its original 
colonel. 

Meanwhile the war in Ireland had 
closed with the surrender of Limerick 
in 1691. By the terms of capitula- 
tion, the Irish garrison was allowed 
to march out of the city with all the 
honors of war. ‘Those who chose 
to remain in the country were guar- 
anteed the possession of their lands 
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and the free exercise of their faith, 
and were even promised positions in 
the service of William equivalent to 
those held under James. ‘Those who 
preferred to leave the country were 
to be provided with a free passage to 
any country they might select, and 
were at liberty to enter the service 
of any sovereign at peace with Eng 
land, but were prohibited from re- 
turning to their native land, unless 
by special royal authority, under pe- 
nalty of death. Those who thus vo- 
luntarily preferred exile to William’s 
service forfeited their lands and ho- 
nors, and by this latter clause over 
one million of acres were confiscated, 
The great bulk of James’s army, dis- 
trusting the specious promises of the 
English, in which subsequent events 
but too fully justified them, emigrated, 
some to Spain and other European 
countries, but the majority, number- 
ing over nineteen thousand men of 
all arms, followed the fortunes of 
their king and went to France. ‘This 
force, together with the first Irish bri- 
gade and the recruits which from time 
to time had come over to Franc 
during the civil war in Ireland, con- 
stituted, according to King James's 
memoirs and the account of the 
Chevalier Wogan, a total of at least 
thirty thousand Irishmen in the ser 
vice of France at the beginning of 
the year 1692—a contingent which, 
when we recall the paucity of the ar- 
mics of that province, must have con- 
stituted a very important element in 
the entire military force of the French 
nation, as it most assuredly contribut- 
ed to the success of that country in 
all of her subsequent wars, and to 
her eventual supremacy on the Con- 
tinent. In fact, look at it how we 
may, it is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the importance to France 
and her rulers of this new addition of 
strength. Those thirty thousand men 
were all in the prime of life, of pow- 
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erful physique, inured from infancy 
to hardship, soldiers who had mea- 
sured swords with the choicest of 
William’s veterans, officers who had 
outmanceuvred his most skilful gen- 
erals, all fully organized, armed, and 
equipped, united together and to 
their leaders by the strongest of all 
bonds, those of family, country, and 
religion. ‘Their voluntary presence 
on French soil was not only a guar- 
antee of their loyalty to King James 
and their determination to uphold all 
who sustained their religion, but it 
was an earnest that, as death, disease, 
or the natural decay of men might 
thin their ranks, plenty more of their 
countrymen would be found willing 
and ready to take their places. As 
long as the “ Protestant ascendency ” 
party in England continued to per- 
secute the Catholics, there was no 
fear that France would lack Irish 
troops to fight her battles. America 
had not then become a refuge for 
the oppressed of Europe, and we 
must not be astonished to find, in- 
credible as it may appear, that Irish 
immigration which has directed its 
march westward since our Revolu- 
tion, previously found its chief outlet 
in the armies of continental Europe 
in the preceding century, as we have 
the best authority for stating that near- 
ly three-quarters of a million of able- 
bodied men, natives of Ireland, sought 
service in the French armies alone, 
during the hundred years that followed 
the surrender of Limerick.* In an- 
other aspect, the introduction of this 
foreign element into the land forces 


* From researches-made in Les Archives du 
Ministre de la Guerre & Paris, by M. de la 
Ponce, it appears that between the years 1650 
and 1800, more than 750,000 Irishmen “* avaient 
été moissonnés par le fer ou le boulet sur les di- 
vers champs de bataille pour féclat du nom 
Francais.’ The number of Irish soldiers killed 
in the French service from 1691 to 1745 is set 
down by the historian McGeoghegan, who was 
at one time chaplain to the Irish brigade, at 
459,000, 
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of France had a marked effect on 
the esprit de corps of the entire army. 
It is a well-recognized fact in milita- 
ry science that every nation has its 
peculiar excellence in warfare, and it 
is by the combination of these differ- 
ent national qualities under one su- 
preme head, and the judicious adap- 
tation of them to meet special exi- 
gencies, that the most efficient armies 
are created and the most decisive 
results accomplished. The British 
forces under that great master of the 
art of war, Wellington, would afford 
a forcible illustration of the truthful- 
ness of this proposition, did we not 
see its efficacy in our own late in- 
ternecine war, where the children of 
diverse origin vied with each other 
in their antagonism to the common 
enemy. Ambition is said to be the 
virtue of a soldier, and generous ri- 
valry is but its outward manifesta- 
tion. The Inish soldier in the pre- 
sence of his Gallic comrade felt call- 
ed upon to exceed even his natural 
daring, and the Frenchman, with the 
military pride of his country, could 
hardly allow himself to be eclipsed 
by the superior merits of a foreigner. 
Thus it was that during the wars of 
Louis XIV. and his successor, though 
often outnumbered and sometimes 
defeated, the French armies invaria- 
bly displayed the greatest heroism. 
It is acommon mistake to suppose 
that the Irish troops in the service of 
France were mere mercenaries. The 
contrary is the fact. They were sim- 
ply expatriated soldiers, a portion of 
whom were sent by their lawful sov- 
ereign to assist his ally, and the bal- 
ance allowed voluntarily to leave their 
country by the most solemn of all 
contracts, a treaty, duly ratified and 
expressed in terms broad enough to 
satisfy the scruples of the greatest 
advocate of the doctrine of perpetual 
allegiance. The moral ligament that 
is supposed to for ever bind the sub- 
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ject to the government was severed 
by the only anthority that might 
have laid claim to their obedience, 
and henceforth they were at liberty 
to choose their own country and pass 
under the protection of whatever 
government they pleased to select. 
That this was well understood at the 
time by both parties to the contract 
cannot be doubted ; for, while as pri- 
soners of war they were treated by 
their late countrymen with all the 
honors due French-born prisoners, 
they themselves refused the extra 
pay allowed to other foreign troops, 
preferring to be considered as natu- 
ralized Frenchmen. “ Louis XIV.,” 
says Count Dillon, “ wrote with his 
own hand to the civil lieutenant, Le 
Camus, ‘that he had always treated 
the Irish Catholics who had passed 
into his kingdom as his own subjects ; 
and that it was his wish that they 
should enjoy the same rights as na- 
tural-born Frenchmen, without being 
on that account obliged to take out 
letters of naturalization.’ ” 

When the troops which had volun- 
teered for France after the treaty of 
Limerick had arrived in that country 
early in 1692, they were received by 
James and the French king with 
marked cordiality, and were reorga- 
nized into two troops of horse guards, 
two regiments of horse, two regiments 
of dragoons, dismounted, and eight re- 
giments and three independent com- 
panies of infantry. They were to be 
under the orders of James IL., all the 
commissions were to be signed by 
him, and for the purpose of their pro- 
per government he was to be allow- 
ed a secretary of war, a judge-advo- 
cate-general, a provost-marshal-gen- 
eral, a chaplain-general, chaplains, 
physicians, surgeons, etc. As an evi- 
dence of the fersonnel of these new 
allies of France, it may be mentioned 
that the two troops of guards were 
composed exclusively of gentlemen 
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of birth and education, and that one 
was commanded by the Duke of 
Berwick, James’s son, and the other 
by Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, 
The two regiments of mounted ca- 
valry were made up of the remnants 
of those of Tyrconnell, Galmoy, Lu- 
can, Sutherland, Luttrell, Abercorn, 
Westmeath, Purcell, and O’Brien, the 
first commanded by Colonel Domnic 
Sheldon and the second by Lord 
Galmoy. The first regiment of dis- 
mounted dragoons was commanded 
by William Dongan, Earl of Li- 
merick, and the second by Colonel 
Francis O’Carroll, the infantry regi- 
ments and independent companies 
retaining the old officers as far as 
possible. By this new arrangement, 
many deserving officers, it is said, 
were presented the alternative of 
abandoning the service or accepting 
grades much inferior to their former 
rank ; but so intense was their desire 
to serve against their ancient enemy 
and his allies that they, almost with- 
out exception, accepted any position 
offered them, and even some gen- 
tlemen weve found willing to take 
places among the common soldiers— 
a circumstance which, though painful 
to the parties interested, must have 
had a salutary effect on the morale 
of the rank and file. 

Thus reorganized, the year of their 
arrival in France was allowed to pass 
in a chimerical attempt to make a 
descent on some part of the British 
coast in order to reinstate James on 
his lost throne. For this purpose, 
an army of thirty thousand men, of 
which the Irish troops formed about 
one-half,was assembled between Cher- 
bourg and La Hogue in Normandy, 
under the command of the Marshal 
de Bellefonds and Lord Lucan; but 
the naval engagement off La Hogue, 
in which the French fleet destined 
to convoy this expedition was nearly 
destroyed, put an end to the aspira- 
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tions of James: and the designs of 
Louis XIV. ‘The battle of Landen, 
in Flanders, fought July 29 by the 
French and Irish forces, under Mar- 
shal the Duke of Luxembourg and 
the allies under William III., was the 
principal event of the following year, 
and resulted in a decisive victory for 
the former. The first royal Irish 
regiment of infantry, under Colonel 
Barrett, had the honor of opening the 
engagement, and greatly distinguish- 
ed itself during the entire day, its 
gallant commandant, in the quaint 
language of a contemporary histo- 
rian, “by his bould leading of the 
said Irish regiment, signalized himself, 
and slept in the bed of honor.” Fieffé, 
in his “Histoire des Troupes Etran- 
eéres, also says of Barrett’s regiment in 
this action that it “ gloriously reveng- 
ed the insult of the Boyne and Lim- 
erick.” Other portions of the Irish 
contingent, under Berwick and Sars- 
field, formed the left of the French 
line, and were conspicuous during the 
battle for their constant and determin- 
ed efforts to break the ranks of their 
opponents. Sarsfield in particular was 
remarkable for the impetuosity of 
his attacks, in one of which, in the 
village of Neer-Winden toward the 
close of the battle, he fell severely 
wounded, and died soon after of fever 
at Huy. It was while lying on the 
field his valor had so materially con- 
tributed to win, and while the cry of 
victory was filling the air around 
him, that he is said to have put his 
hand over his wound, and, immediate- 
ly withdrawing it covered with his life- 
blood, mournfully exclaimed, “Oh! 
that this was shed for Ireland.” The 
loss of Sarsfield was keenly felt by 
the Irish soldiers abroad. He was 
their most trusted and, after the Duke 
of Berwick, their ablest chief. Asa 
popular favorite, he had no rival, and 
his name even in our time continues 
to be more intimately associated with 
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the fame of the Irish brigades than 
that of any other officer connected 
with them. In stature, he was re- 
markably tall and proportionately 
muscular; in disposition, mild and 
humane; he was passionately fond 
of the profession of arms, and his 
disregard of danger sometimes as- 
sumed the character of recklessness. 
His military career is thus epitomized 
by the author: 


“ Patrick first served in France as en- 
sign in the regiment of Monmouth; then 
as lieutenant in the guards in England; 
whence, on the success of the revolu- 
tionists supported by the Dutch invasion, 
he followed King James II. into France. 
In March, 1689, he accompanied the king 
to Ireland ; was created a member of the 
private council; made a colonel of 
horse, and brigadier; and appointed to 
command the royal force for the protec- 
tion of Connaught against the northern 
revolutionists, whose headquarters were 
at Iniskilling, or Enniskillen. With 
that force, he remained in North Con- 
naught until the effects of the unlucky 
affair at Newtown-Butler, and the rais- 
ing of the blockade of Derry, in Au- 
gust, by the landing of Major-General 
Kirke’s relief from England and Scotland, 
compelled him to retire to Athlone. That 
autumn, however, he retook Sligo, and 
entirely expelled the revolutionists from 
Connaught. In July, 1690, he was pre- 
sent at the affair of the Boyne ; and, after 
the king's departure to France, he, by 
his vigorous exhortations to his country- 
men to continue the war, and by his sur- 
prise of the Williamite battering-artillery, 
ammunition, etc., in August, only seven or 
eight miles from the enemy’s camp, main- 
ly contributed to the successful defence 
of Limerick against William III. In De- 
cember and January, 1690-91, he foiled 
the military efforts of the Williamites, 
though aided by treachery, to cross the 
Shannon into Connaught; and was, at 
the next promotion, made a major-gene- 
ral, and ennobled by King James as 
‘Earl of Lucan, Viscount of Tully, and 
Baron of Rosberry.’ In June and July, 
he was at the defence of Athlone, and the 
battle of Aughrim, or Kilconnell. Soon 
after, he detected, denounced, and arrest- 
ed, for corresponding with the enemy, 
his intimate friend and neighbor Briga- 
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dier Henry Luttrell, of Luttrellstown, in 
the county of Dublin, though that officer 
was either too wary or too powerful to 
be condemned. After the Treaty of Lime- 
rick, in October, 1691, to which his lord- 
ship was a chief contracting party, he used 
all his influence to make as many as pos- 
sible of his countrymen adhere to the 
cause of King James and accompany 
the national army to France, thus sac- 
rificing to his loyalty his fine estate and 
good prospects of advancement from Wil- 
liam III. In 1692, he was appointed by 
James to the command of his second troop 
of Irish horse guards, after the grant of 
the first troop to the Duke of Berwick. 
On the defeat at Steenkirk, in July, 1692, 
of the allies, under William IIL. by the 
French, under the Marshal de Luxem- 
bourg, the marshal complimented Lord 
Lucan as having acted at the engage- 
ment in a manner worthy of his previ- 
ous military reputation in Ireland. In 
March, 1693, in addition to his rank of 
major-general in the service of James 
II., his lordship was created maréchal 
de camp, ot major-general, in that 
France, by Louis X1V.; and, at the great 
overthrow, in July, of the allies, under 
William III., by Luxembourg at the bat- 
tle of Landen (otherwise Neer-Winden, 
or Neer-Hespen), he received his death- 
wound.” 


of 


In Italy, this year, the Irish troops 
under the immediate command of 
some French generals who had serv- 
ed in Ireland, like De la Hougette 
and D’Usson, and of their own 
countrymen Maxwell, Wauchop, and 
O’Carroll, fully sustained the naticnal 
reputation. ‘They performed impor- 
tant parts in all the battles and attacks, 
particularly in that of Marsaglia, 
and Marshal de Catinat, the com- 
mander-in-chief, in writing to the 
king, reports that, being placed in 
the centre of the line, “ they had done 
surprising things in the way of valor 
and good order during the combat.” 
“"They have,” he adds, “overthrown 
squadrons, sword in hand, charging 
them face to face and overthrowing 
them.” Evidence such as this of 
the invincible daring of the Franco- 
Irish troops in all the armies of 
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France might be presented ad infini- 
tum up to the Peace of Ryswick in 
1797, when Europe was allowed to 
enjoy a short respite from the horrors 
of warfare. The losses in the vari- 
ous Irish brigades had been so great 
during the previous four or five 
years that it became necessary to 


again reorganize them and _ lessen 
the numberof regiments. They were 


accordingly reduced to seven regi- 
ments of infantry and one of cavalry, 
the former being increased one re- 
giment toward the close of the year 
1698. This numerical distinction 
was maintained till 1714, when they 
were again consolidated into five re- 
giments of infantry, again increased 
to six in 1744, reduced again to five 
in 1762, and ending with only three 
in 1791, the date of the final extin 
tion of the Irish auxiliaries as a 
parate part of the French army. 
The repose of Europe was of short 
duration. The war of the Spanish 
succession, as it is called, ushered in 
the eighteenth century, and found the 
armies of France again in tl 
combating their enemies on al 
Spain and Italy were the chief bat 
tle-fields. In the former, Berwick, 
with the choice of the French troops, 
including a large proportion of the 
Irish contingent, carried everything 
before him. This Duke of Berwi 
the illegitimate son of King James and 
the nephew of Marlborough, was not 
only one of the greatest officers of his 
time, but, with the exception of Lally, 
the most remarkable man connected 
with the Irish brigades in foreign 
service. In his early youth, he had 
served with Austria against the Turks; 
after the surrender of Limerick, he 
crossed to the Continent, and was as- 
signed command of a troop of royal 
Irish horse guards, and was taken 
prisoner by his uncle at the battle 
of Landen. His troop having been 
consolidated in 1698, he was assign- 


e field 
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l sides. 
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ed to the colonelcy of an Irish in- 
fantry regiment, which thereupon took 
his name. In Spain, he commanded 
the French force sent to the support 
of Philip V., when he covered his 
name with glory. He afterwards 
was killed by a cannon-shot at the 
siege of Philipsburg in 1734, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age, having 
arrived at the dignity of marshal of 
France and been decorated with the 
highest orders. Notwithstanding his 
doubtful origin, he is represented as 
being a strictly moral and conscien- 
tious man in all his domestic and 
public relations, and “ he left behind 
him,” says Lord Mahon, “a most 
brilliant military reputation.” His 
victory at Almanza was the crowning 
glory of his life as well as one of the 
most decisive of modern times. In 
Italy, where the illustrious Eugene 
commanded the troops opposed to 
France, the bravery of the Irish sol- 
diers was equally conspicuous, and 
the surprise of Cremona, and its gal- 
lant defence and recapture by a hand- 
ful of Irishmen then forming part of 
the garrison, is too well known and 
too frequently celebrated in story and 
song to need a special description. 
They were a portion of the regiments 
of Bourke and Dillon, and, out of 
six hundred men, lost in killed and 
wounded more than one-half. “The 
Irish,” writes Brigadier Count de 
Vaudry, “ who attacked in the night 
on the side of the river Po, perform- 
incredible acts.” Major O’Ma- 
hony, who commanded his country- 
men on this occasion, was, according 
to the Abbé de Fairac, “ appointed 
to carry to his most Christian majes- 
ty an account of that memorable 
transaction, and performed that com- 
mission so much to his majesty’s sat- 
isfaction that he granted him a bre- 
vet for colonel, and gave him a pen- 
sion of one thousand livres, besides 
one thousand louis-d’ors to defray 
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the expenses of his journey to the 
court.” The limits of a review will 
not allow us to recount the many 
well-authenticated instances of the 
unswerving fidelity and desperate 
bravery which characterized the Irish 
troops in the wars which grew out of 
the Spanish succession, and which 
almost without intermission devastat- 
ed the face of Europe for nearly fifty 
years. Such heroic deeds become 
the subjects not only of honest pride 
to their countrymen everywhere, but 
are extolled and enlarged upon by 
native French historians with an im- 
partiality and absence of jealousy 
highly honorable to the writers of 
that nation. The culminating point 
of Irish valor on the Continent occur- 
red at the battle of Fontenoy in 1645, 
and, though often described, deserves 
special mention, 

The force opposed to the French 
on this occasion is set down by all 
impartial historians at from fifty 
to fifty-six thousand men, including 
twenty-one thousand British and thir- 
ty-two thousand Dutch, Hanoveri- 
ans, and Austrians. The whole was 
under the command of the Duke o1 
Cumberland, whose object was to 
save Tourney and drive the French 
out of Flanders. The French army, 
exclusive of those besieging ‘Tourney 
and detached to protect the bridges 
over the Scheldt, numbered about 
forty thousand, including the Swiss 
guard and all the Irish troops then 
in the French service, namely, the in- 
fantry regiments of Clare, Dillon, 
Bulkeley (Mountcashel’s), Roth, Bet- 
wick, and Lally, and the cavalry regi- 
ment of Fitz-James. Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Charles O’Brien, sixth Viscount 
Clare and ninth Earl of Thomond, 
commanded the Irish brigade, and 
Marshal Count Saxe the whole army 
—Louis XI. and the Dauphin being 
present on the field. On the morn- 
ing of the r1th of May, 1745, after a 
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heavy cannonade, the allies attacked 
the French position at Fontenoy in 
three columns. Their right, led by 
Brigadier Richard Ingoldsby, who 
was ordered to assault the redoubt at 
the edge of the wood of Du Barry, 
failed to perform this duty successful- 
ly, and remained comparatively inac- 
tive during the remainder of the en- 
gagement. ‘The left, under Prince de 
Waldeck, though more fortunate, did 
not altogether succeed in breaking 
through from Fontenoy to St. Antoine; 
but the centre, a column of some 
fifteen or sixteen thousand men and 
twenty field-pieces, led by Cumber- 
land in person, penetrated the French 
lines, and for a while seemed to bear 
down all opposition. Marching in a 
solid column, firing with the steadi- 
ness and precision of trained veterans, 
and flanked by well-served artillery, 
they successfully routed all the French 
cavalry and infantry that essayed in 
vain to oppose their progress. Even 
the enfilading fire of the enemy’s guns 
seemed to make little impression on 
their compact masses as they moved 
solemnly on to assured victory. At 
this juncture, when the fate of nations 
hung suspended in the balance, the 
Irish brigade, who had formed the 
reserve, was ordered as a dernier res- 
sort to attack Cumberland’s column, 
which had momentarily halted on the 
crest of a hill, preparatory to the 
grand coup de grace. Promptly as 
the word was given, Lord Clare form- 
ed his men in line, having ordered 
them not to fire before charging, and, 
at the word of command, with 
the impetuosity of a whirlwind, the 
Irish troops swept up the hill, and 
in a very few moments the victorious 
legion that but lately was so certain 
o* victory went down before the 
avenging steel of the exiles, or were 
fleeing over the adjacent hills a scat- 
tered and disorganized rabble. Fif- 
teen guns and two colors remained 
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in the hands of the brigade. 


Its loss 
was, however, heavy in proportion to 
the fury of its onslaught. 
ed in officers killed or wounded to 


It amount- 


ninety-eight, with a proportionate 
number of common soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers. This victory 
of the Irish, so dearly purchased but 
so nobly won, was the subject of 
warm congratulation by their coun- 
trymen and co-religionists throughout 
Europe, and created the greatest cha- 
grin among their enemies, particular- 
ly in England. Louis XV. and the 
Dauphin, who had been spectators of 
the scene, went in person to thank 
each of the successful regiments, and 
the historians and chroniclers of the 
day were unceasing in their praise of 
the brave /relandois. Laily and oth- 
er field-officers were promoted, pen- 
sions were liberally distributed to the 
wounded, and decorations to the de- 
serving, while all that the second 
George of England could exclaim on 
hearing the news of the defeat of his 
son was, “ Cursed be the laws which 
deprive me of such subjects,” a senti 
ment which afterwards found an echo 
in the hearts of British statesmen, 
and doubtless materially modified 
their views of the wisdom of penal 
law and Catholic persecution. 
Among the men of Irish lineage 
who distinguished themselves on this 
eventful day, Count Thomas Arthur 
Lally, sometimes called Lally Tollen- 
dal, was decidedly the most remark- 
able, whether we consider him as a 
soldier and a statesman, follow up his 
most eventful career, or sigh over his 
iil-deserved and most tragic death. 
Lally was the son of Sir Gerald Lally, 
one of the original colonels of King 
James’s army, and was born in Dau- 
phine, France, in 1702. At a very 
early age, he acquired a strong taste 
for military life, and developed a 
wonderful aptitude for mastering the 
most difficult studies of his future 
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profession. While yet a child, he was 
frequently brought into the trenches 
by his father, a circumstance so far 
from discouraging the youth that it 
increased his admiration for the life 
of asoldier. At the age of twenty- 
six he was commissioned captain in 
Dillon’s regiment, and promoted aid- 
major four years afterward. In the 
year 1732, he travelled through Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland with a 
view to ascertain the real strength of 
the Jacobin party in those countries, 
and returned full of zeal for the Stu- 
arts’ cause, and plans for a descent 
on the Irish or Scotch coast. In 
1738, he was entrusted with an im- 
portant and delicate mission to Rus- 
sia by Cardinal de Fleury, and, though 
not fully successful on account of in- 
fluences beyond his control, he re- 
ceived great praise at the French 
court, and deposited in the national 
archives two very valuable reports, 
one on the statistics of Russia, and 
the other on her gigantic designs and 
probable development. On the re- 
sumption of hostilities, we find him 
full major of Dillon’s and aid-major 
to the Duc de Noailles, a position 
which gave him control of the or- 
ganization of the troops under that 
distinguished nobleman. He was 
present at Fontenoy with his regi- 
ment, and by his suggestions previous 
to the battle, and his bravery during 
the hottest part of it, contributed so 
materially to the defeat of the allies 
that he was promoted brigadier-gene- 
ral on the field by Louis XV. in per- 
son, 

A most enthusiastic adherent of 
the Stuarts, he devoted all his re- 
markable powers of organization and 
diplomacy to originate and perfect 
the expedition to Scotland in 1745 
in which so many of his brother-offi- 
cers of the brigade were engaged, and 
which failed mainly because his instruc- 
tions were not properly carried out. 
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For his services in the royal cause he 
was created, by Prince Charles, Earl 
of Moenmoye, Viscount of Ballymote 
and Baron of Tollendal. As quar- 
termaster-general to Comte de Low- 
endhall, in 1747,he signalized him- 
self at the defence of Antwerp, and 
in the battle of Laffeldt, at which 
latter place he was severely wound- 
ed. In 1756, at the special request 
and urgent entreaty of the French 
East India Company, he was ap- 
pointed by the king commander-in- 
chief of the French forces in the 
East, and sailed the following: May 
from Brest with a force of about two 
thousand men, including his own 
Irish regiment, two men-of-war, and 
two millions in money, having previ- 
ously been created lieutenant-gene- 
ral, commission for the king, syndic 
of the company, commander of the 
Order of St. Louis, and grand cross 
of that order. He landed with his 
force at Pondicherry, the company’s 
principal stronghold on the Coro- 
mandel coast, in 1758, only to find 
its affairs in a hopeless state of bank- 
ruptcy, its officials lazy, ignorant, and 
utterly corrupt, its little army muti- 
nous and demoralized, its scanty navy 
insubordinate, and, to crown all, the 
native princes, instigated and assisted 
by the English, everywhere hostile 
to French interests. With his usual 
energy and fertility of resources, he 
at once set to work to reform the 
abuses of the colony, and bring to 
terms by force or diplomacy the 
neighboring chiefs, but the evils had 
become so chronic that even his great 
genius could not eradicate them. In 
vain he punished peculation and re- 
proved neglect, in vain he performed 
prodigies of valor with his little army 
against Indians and English; he could 
not save a selfish and corrupt corpo- 
ration foredoomed to destruction, and, 
in less than five years after his arri- 
val, Pondicherry and its surroundings 
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were in the hands of the British. 
Lally himself surrendered as a pri- 
soner of war at the capture of Pon- 
dicherry, after having defended the 
place for several months with the te- 
nacity and skill of a thorough sol- 
dier. He was sent to England, and 
thence to France, where new trou- 
bles awaited him. His severe and 
thoroughly honest administration in 
India had raised up against him a 
host of enemies among the compa- 
ny’s officials and their friends at home, 
the most ‘powerful of whom was the 
Duc de Choiseul, minister of war and 
of foreign affairs. ‘Through the in- 
trigues of that unscrupulous minister, 
he was arrested, imprisoned, and tried 
on a series of absurd charges, in- 
cluding that of treason, and, having 
been found guilty after a mock trial, 
was beheaded on the gth of May, 1766 
——twenty-one years after the battle 
of Fontenoy—in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. This glaring act of in- 
justice horrified both French and 
English, in fact, people of all nations, 
who had long admired him as a gal- 
lant soldier, a subtle and comprehen- 
sive statesman, and a gentleman of 
varied accomplishments and the high- 
est honor. 

With the death of Lally, the Irish 
brigade gradually declined in num- 
bers and importance, until eventually 
swallowed up in the chaos of the 
French Revolution. America. was 
becoming each year more and more 
the haven of the persecuted Irish, the 
severity of the penal laws at home was 
being gradually relaxed, and the en- 
thusiasm which carried so many Irish- 
men into the armies of France grew 
cold in the service of a country 
which could supinely tolerate the le- 
gal murder of one of her best de- 
fenders. * 

*‘*Mr. St. John, in his Letters from France 


to « Gentleman in the South of Ireland, pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1788, relates the following an- 
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We therefore close Mr. O’Callag- 
han’s book with a feeling of high appre- 
ciation of the distinguished bravery 
and devotion of those tens of thousands 
of expatriated soldiers who so long and 
so nobly battled for their adopted 
country and for their faith, and with 
much thankfulness to the author who 
has devoted a quarter of a century 
to search out and put in enduring 
form the exploits of his country- 
men. But, while we admire his in 


dustry and commend his patriotism, 
we must be allowed to say that, if he 
had exhibited more artistic 
a greater degree of continuity in 


aste and 


history, he would have been entitled 
to a much greater meed of praise, 
and would have removed that pain- 
ful impression which every reader 
feels after perusing a work that from 
its want of arrangement only confu- 
ses his memory. As it is, time, place, 
and circumstance are as nothing 
the author. He rushes with equal 
facility from the seventeenth to the 
first century, and from Ireland to 
the “furthest Ind,” without any re 
gard for the comfort of his readers, 


to 


who are supposed to accompany him 
in all his peregrinations. Even the 
style of the book partakes to some 
extent of the anthor’s erratic dispo- 
sition, and sometimes, when we imag- 
ine ourselves in the sublime moment 
of battle and victory, we are abrupt- 


ecdote, to that effect, of an Irish officer of the 
corps, whose family name and title, according t 
the letters and asterisks employed to indicate 
them, would correspond in the Peerage of Ire- 
land with Butler and Cahir ; ‘ Colonel B * * * * *, 
who, on the demise of his brother, has since su 
ceeded to the estate and title of Baron C * * * 1, 
was so much affected at the injustice to his gal- 
lant countryman that, appearing at the head of 
his regiment, he took the cockade from his hat, 
and spurned it upon the earth; and solemnly 
swore he nevermore would serve a king and 
people who, with such ingratitude, so ungene- 
rously sacrificed his friend and countryman, the 
brave Count Lally. Although, at that time, the 
family estate was enjoyed by his elder brother, 
yet. with a noble and disinterested generosity of 
soul, he maintained his word, and withdrew from 
the service of France.’” 
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ly brought down to earth by the 
strains of a street ballad, or the 
scarcely more elevating rhymes of 
some forgotten village poet. With 
these defects excepted, the book is a 
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valuable contribution to historical lit- 
erature, and, from the mass of facts 
and original references it contains, 
will be found exceedingly valuable 
to the student and the genealogist. 





ON A PICTURE 


OF ST. AGNES. 


Ir is but a simple picture, just above my table resting, 
Childlike face upturned in longing to the promise of the skies, 

With a something near to sadness the sweet lips and forehead cresting, 
And a look of heaven dwelling in the beautiful dark eyes: 

It is but a simple picture, yet it tells a hallowed story, 
Brighter ever for the record sin’s revolving cycles show, 

Speaking to my thoughts—all human—with its own unshadowed glory 
Of a heart that loved and suffered fifteen hundred years ago. 


Not as we love, weakly stretching forth our hands in blind endeavor 
To hold fast what God has branded with the brittle stamp of clay ; 


Not as we, unwilling 


>? 


suffer, moaning childishly for ever 


The defeat of an ambition born and buried in a day. 
But as they love whom his brightness has encompassed with its shining, 
Who have waited through the noontide in the shadow of the cross, 
Sharing in his crucifixion, with prophetic gift divining 
In earth’s short-lived compensations heav’n’s irreparable loss. 


Daughter of a race of heroes, stranger to the touch of sorrow, 
Free as snow-flakes in their falling from the tainted breath of sin, 
Her young life had reached its fulness, each day promise of to-morrow, 
If the golden gates of heaven had not yearned to take her in. 
If the dove had not descended where the haughty eagle flaunted 
His black wings above the threshold of her proud patrician home, 
Her pale lips had never spoken, clear, defiant, and undaunted, 
Their own doom of death and torture in the halls of pagan Rome. 


“ Tear the robe from off her shoulders!” 


Tyrant mandates know no pity ; 


She droops clothed in her own blushes—could the garment be more 


fair ? 


Lo! down falling from its fastenings, before all that mighty city, 
She stands mantled and enshrouded in the glory of her hair; 

Then, as swift beneath the sword-flash streams the life-blood hotly gushing, 
The red current overflowing bathes her whiteness in its sea— 

Maidens, cease your tender weeping, all your anguished sobs be hushing, 
Pain is but a dream for ever, and the martyr’s soul is free ! 
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Fifteen hundred years have followed one by one in sad procession 
Since the sun set over Tiber on that barb’rous holiday ; 
Fifteen hundred waves of passage in the tide of retrogression 
Flowing to the shore eternal from the world it wears away. 
Creatures of our own poor moulding, seeking ever an ideal, 
Weaving all a soul’s endeavor into dull and senseless rhymes, 
Could our thoughts but seek the treasure, could our hands but clasp the 


real, 


What were death, and pain, and torture, fifteen hundred thousand times! 


O my beautiful St. Agnes! 


when my heart grows sick and weary, 


Tiring of the toil and struggle, throbbing at the touch of pain, 
There is never hour so hopeless, there is never day so dreary, 
But the face upturned to heaven can enliven it again ; 
For mine eyes are not so blinded that they cannot see the shining 
Of illimitable brightness in the pathway of the cross, 
And my soul is not so narrow that its faith is past divining 
In earth’s short-lived compensations heav’n’s irreparable loss. 


ANSWER TO DIFFICULTIES. 


Tue following letter, suggesting 
certain difficulties which many well- 
disposed and earnest-minded per- 
sons find in the way of accepting 
the Catholic faith speaks for itself, 
and deserves a respectful consider- 
ation : 


New York, Oct. 6, 1870. 

“My Dear Sir: Pardon me for intrud- 
ing upon you, whom [ have never seen. I 
do so in obedience to an impulse which 
urges me to communicate with you, by 
letter or otherwise. Without further pre- 
face, allow me to state a case. 

“‘ My parents and nearly all my friends 
are Protestants, and I never had a suspi- 
cion that I was not one until recently. 
Of course, I have always taken it for grant- 
ed that the Roman Catholic Church was 
an imposition. I have often felt uneasy 
alyout my religious state, but have failed 
to be converted according to the Protes- 
tant formula. About two years ago, 
more or less, I began to feel unusual 
interest in these things, and, after due 


deliberation, I concluded to joina church, 
which I thought would be a certain re- 
medy for my mental inquietude. I acted 
upon this resolution, and, though I felt 
disappointed at the result, still I hoped 
that all would come right in time. My 
views were so ‘liberal’ that I thought it 
did not make any difference which church 
I joined, provided only that the intention 
wasright. I did not believe that any spe- 
cial church was the true church more 
than another, and I was careful only to 
select one as free as possible from re- 
strictions of all kinds. I knew there was 
much diversity of opinion among Protes- 
tants, but I had always thought it was 
on ‘minor points.’ I have been much 
surprised, however, to find myself mis- 
taken in this respect. I have noticed 
that no one sect seems to comprehend 
all that is taught by the blessed Founder 
of Christianity ; one sect laying stress 
on a particular doctrine, while a rival 
sect insists on some other. 

“ Without going into tedious details, I 
may say at once that I discovered to my 
consternation that a suspicion had crept 
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into my mind that I might be in error. 
I began to suspect that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church might be what it claims, 
namely, ‘the true church,’ for it seems 
to include and explain all. But this 
caused me much distress, for I had al- 
ways looked upon this church as the 
very fountain of error and superstition. 
I have been looking into the subject 
more critically of late, and I find my 
suspicion, instead of being removed, is 
being more and moreconfirmed. Itdoes 
really seem that the arguments are unan- 
swerable, and yet I am loth to take the 
final step, and try to convince myself 
that it is not necessary for me to become 
a Catholic. I have been hesitating thus 
for several months, ‘almost persuaded,’ 
but not quite. 

“T have always been in favor of ‘ pro- 
eress,’ so-called, and it seems to me that 
the doctrines of your church are incom- 
patible with it. Iask myself: ‘Suppose 
all the world was Catholic, what would 
become of nations and governments? 
Would not the pope become temporal 
ruler? And if all men were really Chris- 
tians according to the Catholic standard 
—not nominally, but actually — what 
would become of science and art?’ Science 
teaches that the way to benefit mankind is 
to ‘find out something new.’ Christianity 
teaches that the most important thing to 
learn is self-denial : ‘ If thou wilt be perfect, 
sell all. If thou wilt possess a blessed 
life, despise this present life.’ Self-deni- 
al, therefore, and high culture—civiliza- 
tion, in other words—seem to be incom- 
patible; for civilization multiplies our 
wants and gives us the means of gratify- 
ing them, while the highest form of Chris- 
tianity reduces our wants to a minimum 
and is opposed to all superfluities. It is 
happy in a cell, clothed in haircloth. So 
also with learning and art. I know that 
the fine arts flourished before Protestant- 
ism, but those who excelled in these 
were not eminent as saints or even Chris- 
tians, so far as | am informed. 

“Tf one looks forward, then, to the 
conversion and actual christianization 
of all men according to the highest Ca- 
tholic standard of Christianity, it would 
seem that he must also contemplate the 
downfall of science, literature, and art, 
as well as the extinction of all national- 
ities, leaving only the Catholic Church. 
This may be an extreme view, but it ap- 
pears more impossible than _ illogical. 
Jesus Christ said, ‘If any one will follow 
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me, let him deny himself,’ etc. Now, why 
should it be proper for some persons 
to practise self-denial, and improper for 
others? If there is greater virtue in en- 
tire devotion to religion, why should not 
ail devote themselves entirely to religion ? 
The only reason that I can see why they 
should not do so is that it would pro- 
duce just the result I have spoken of. 
Would this be ‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished ? 

“There are doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church which are by no means 
clear to me, of the truth of which, to 
speak candidly, I am not convinced ; 
the doctrine of ‘ transubstantiation’ being 
one. But I feel that, where I have found 
so much that is true, 1 may safely trust in 
regard to those matters that I cannot 
comprehend, 

“In conclusion, I will only say that 
my present condition is most unsatisfac- 
tory. AsI intimated, I have found that 
Iam nota Protestant. In fact, I am no- 
thing, unless Catholic, but I am outside 
of any church. Please tell me, at your 
earliest convenience, what I had better 
do. Iam like a certain timid man who 
went to Jesus by night to seek instruction, 
and I beg you to excuse me for wishing 
to remain zwcogniéo for the present. 

I am, dear sir, 
Very respectfully yours. 


Nothing is more important in set- 
tling any. question than to define 
one’s terms, and indeed little more 
than the definition of the terms in 
which it is expressed is needed to 
settle any question that reason can 
settle. Most disputes originate in the 
habit most people have of using words 
in a vague, loose, and indeterminate 
sense. There are few words used 
in a looser or more indeterminate 
sense than the word “progress.” In 
one sense, which we hold to be 
the true sense, the Catholic Church 
not only does not oppose progress, 
but favors it and demands it, and is 
that without which no real progress 
is possible. In another sense, and a 
sense in which certain theorists and 
dreamers use it, the church not only 
does not favor it, but undoubtedly 
condemns it, anathematizes it, not 
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indeed because it is progress, but 
because it is not progress. It is 
necessary, then, in order to settle 
the question raised by our corre- 
spondent, to agree on the meaning 
we are to attach to the word “ pro- 
gress.” 

Progress means literally a_ step 
forward; that is, toward the jour- 
ney’s end; or the goal it is proposed 
to reach; figuratively, or in a mo- 
ral sense, it means improvement, 
melioration, or an advance from the 
imperfect toward the perfect. It is 
a step forward toward the end to be 
gained. It implies change, but al- 
ways change for the better. Three 
things are essential to all progress: 
principle, medium, and end, or a 
starting-point, the point of arrival, 
or point to be gained, and the means 
or agencies by which it is to be 
gained. The denial of any one of 
these is the denial of progress and 
Pro- 
gress is always from a point to a 
point by the proper medium or 
means. 

Our correspondent undoubtedly 
uses the word progress not in its 
literal sense, but in its figurative or 
moral sense, as expressing not sim- 
ple locomotion, but the advance of 
man or society toward perfection, 
or from the less perfect to the more 
perfect. Society is for man, not man 
for society. Progress, then, must 
be taken as the progress of man to- 
ward perfection. The perfection of 
man is in fulfilling his destiny, in 
attaining the end for which he ex- 
ists. Society is more or less perfect 
in proportion as it more or less aids 
man in attaining that end. Then, 
to be able to determine what is or is 
not progress, or what does or not fa- 
vor it, we must know the principle, 
medium, and end of man, or, more 
simply, man’s origin, whence he be- 
gins, the end for which he exists, 


of the possibility of progress. 
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and the means by which that end 
is or can be attained. Without this 
threefold knowledge, it is impossible 
to say what church or institution 
does or does not favor progress, or 
what are the proper means of effect- 
ing it. 

The Catholic Church professes to 
supply by divine authority this three- 
fold knowledge. She teaches what 
is the origin and end of man, whence 
he starts, and whither he should ar- 
rive; and not only teaches, but sup- 
plies, the means of arriving there, 
‘That is, she tells us what is true pro- 
gress, and supplies to her faithful and 
obedient children the means of ef- 
fecting it. How, then, can she be 
said to deny progress, or to require 
her children to deny that man, with 
the divine help, is progressive ? She 
teaches that man not only is progres- 
sive, but that it is his duty to be « 
stantly progressive till by the help 
of grace he fulfils his destiny, or at 
tains the end he 
She claims to have been instituted 
solely for the purpose of conducting 
and assisting him in this progress, 
the only real progress of man that 
can be maintained 
ceived. How, then, can 
progress, or anything that 
contribute to it ? 

It is no proof that the church is 
hostile to progress that she condemns 
or anathematizes certain theories of 
progress put forth by sciolists and 
dreamers, and which may happen to 
be just now in vogue. One of these 
theories, at present very widely re- 
ceived, is that man is naturally pro- 
gressive, or that by his own natural 
powers alone he is able to attain to 
his end. But this theory, whether 
put forth under the name of pelagi- 
anism or semipelagianism, rational- 
ism or naturalism, the church can- 
not accept, because it is not true. 
Man’s origin and en are both super- 
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natural, since God, who is above 
nature, creates him, and creates him 
for himself; and nature is inadequate 
as the medium of a supernatural end, 
that is, an end above itself, and there- 
fore beyond its reach. Man is pro- 
gressive by grace obtained for him 
by the Incarnation, but not without 
it; and hence in the Gentile world, 
ignorant alike of creation and the 
Inc arnation, we never find even the 
idea or conception of progress. 

Another theory of progress, that 
of Mistress Ann Lee, foundress of 
Shakerism, is that we keep travel- 
ling on, on for ever, without ever 
arriving at home or reaching our 
journey’s end. ‘This theory is gene- 
rally held and taught, we believe, by 
the spiritists ; but it is absurd, for it 
deni itself. 
going toward an end, and, where there 
is no end to be obtained, there is 
and can be no progress. Man may 
be progressive to the infinite, and the 
church teaches that he is, that through 
the Incarnation he can be united to 
the infinite God, and possess him as 
his last end; but he cannot be infi- 
nitely or even indefinitely progres- 
sive, as some pretend, for that im- 
plies progress without an end, which 
is a contradiction in terms. 

A third theory of progress, the Top- 
syist theory, much favored by mo- 
dern scientists, is that of progress, or 
growth, by self-evolution or develop- 
ment. ‘Topsy, when asked who made 
her or whence she came, answered, 
“T didn’t come; I grow’d.” This 
answer is accepted as eminently sci- 
entific by the Comtists, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Darwin, Sir John Lubbock, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, and many other lights 
of science ; but the church, as well as 
common-sense, rejects it, because it 
denies progress by denying it a start- 
ing-point. One gets by simple evo- 
lution or development only what is 
in the germ evolved or developed, 


es progress Progress 1s 
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and, if we have not the germ to start 
with, or if we are to obtain the germ 
by evolution or development, no evo- 
lution or development can take place. 
What does not exist cannot grow, 
evolve, or develop, and where there 
is no growth there is no progress. 
The church, in condemning the Top- 
syist theory and asserting the origin 
of man and the world in the creative 
act of God, does not deny progress, 
but asserts its possibility and the con- 
ditions of its possibility. She asserts 
a starting-point, namely, what man 
is as he comes from the hands of his 
creator; and a point of arrival, or 
what he is when he has attained the 
full perfection or complement of his 
nature in attaining his end or final 
cause. According to the teaching 
of the church, progress is possible, 
and even necessary, if man is not to 
remain for ever a simply initial, in- 
choate, or unfulfilled existence. 

The ‘Topsyists or evolutionists are 
like the poor wretch in a treadmill. 
They step, step unceasingly, but nev- 
er get a step forward. They seek ef- 
fects without causes, and, while de- 
nying that God by his own power 
creates all things from nothing, they 
are trying with might and main to 
prove that nothing can make itself 
something, which by evolution and 
development grows into this varied 
and beautiful universe, into man its 
lord, with the feeling heart and reason- 
ing head, even into an Litre Supréme, 
whom all should love and adore. 
That is, nothing cannot only make 
itself something, but it can even make 
itself God, which they who will may 
find asserted or implied in Comte’s 
Religion Positive. But nothing is 
more absurd than to suppose that 
nothing can make itself something, 
or that anything can make itself more 
or other than it is. Even God can- 
not make himself, or make himself 
more or other than he is, and there- 
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fore theologians call him necessary, 
self-existent, eternal, and immutable 
being. The acorn is neither self-pro- 
duced, nor self-developed into the oak. 
It must be given to start with, and 
then must be given also soil, light, 
heat, and moisture, in relation with 
which it is placed, or it will not ger- 
minate and grow. Professor Huxley 
derives all thought, feeling, will, and 
understanding from protoplasm, for- 
med by the chemical and electrical 
combination of dead matter. But 
one cannot get from a thing, how- 
ever it is manipulated, what is not it. 
From dead matter, even supposing 
you have it, you can get only dead 
matter. How from it, then, get living 
protoplasm ? We cannot do it now, we 
are told, the professor says, and orga- 
nic life can now be evolved only from 
organic life; but in some remote and 
unknown period, long ages before 
history began, when the world was 
young and its juices were fresher 
than at present, dead matter could 
and did evolve living protoplasm. 
And this is science! The church 
can hardly be censured for rejecting 
it, and we do not think the world 
would suffer an irreparable loss were 
such science as this to become ex- 
tinct. 

Our correspondent thinks that, if 
all the world should become Catho- 
lic, christianized according to the 
highest standard, nationalities would 
be extinguished, only the Catholic 
Church would be left us, and the 
pope would become the temporal 
ruler; we must bid adieu to science, 
literature, and art, and devote our 
entire life to religion and spiritual 
exercises. ‘The Christian maxim, De- 
‘ay thyself, would reduce our wants 
to the minimum, and leave us neither 
room nor motive for anything else. 
We do not share his apprehensions. 
National Aostilities, we doubt not, 
would be extinguished, and the na- 
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tions learn war no more; but we can 
see no reason why distinct nations, 
each with its own territorial limits 
and its own distinctive civil goy- 
ernment, should not continue to ex. 
ist, and with far greater security 
and far surer guarantees than now, 
As far as we can see, the reasons 
for national distinctions, separate goy- 
ernments, and different forms of goy- 
ernment would remain unaffected: 
only there would then be no good 
reasons for the huge centralized states 
and empires which now exist, and 
which have been created by absorb- 
ing their weaker neighbors. Were 
it not for the sake of protection 
against wars from European nations, 
or with one another, that is, if all the 
world were Catholics, and there was 
a spiritual authority recognized by 
all competent to make the rights of 
nations or international law respected 
without a resort to arms, it would be 
far better that each one of the states 
of this Union should be an indepen- 
dent sovereign state by itself than 
that they should all be united under 
one general government. Diversities 
of soil, climate, geographical position, 
create a diversity of local interests 
which are better looked after and 
promoted by small states than by 
large. United Italy will never be so 
prolific in great men, distinguished 
for art, science, literature, and states- 
manship, nor will she stand as high 
for her industry and commerce, or 
her people be individually as free and 
as manly, as when she was divided, 
as prior to the Reformation, into a 
dozen or more independent states. 
German unity, if effected, will most 
likely retard instead of advancing the 
progress of German literature, sci- 
ence, and art, by suppressing the lib- 
erty of the German people, and de- 
stroying the emulation and activity 
created by the large number of capi- 
tals she has hitherto had. 
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There is no danger of the pope’s 
becoming the temporal ruler of man- 
kind, for his office by its very consti- 
tution is spiritual,not temporal. The 
papacy is instituted for the spiritual 
government of mankind on earth, 
not for their temporal government. 
All that would follow, if all the world 
were Catholic, would be that the pope 
as the Vicar of Christ would be able 
to use, and would use effectively, his 
spiritual authority to induce all civil 
governments to respect the rights 
and independence of each other, and 
each to govern its own subjects ac- 
cording to the law of God; that is, 
he would use his supreme pastoral 
wuthority to maintain, what now is 
nowhere done, Christian morals in 
This was partially the case 
in Christian Europe after the down- 
fall of Rome and the conversion of 
the Barbarian conquerors, and is what 
many see and feel the need of now, 
and which is poorly substituted by 
Evangelical conferences, world’s con- 
ventions, peace congresses, or con- 


politics ! 


gresses of diplomats, sovereigns, or 
nations. The sects may preach 
peace, even preach the law of God, 
and the necessity of maintaining 
Christian morals in politics, but they 
have no authority to enforce them by 
spiritual pains or ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, either on sovereigns or on sub- 
jects. They are themselves carried 
away, or, if not, their admonitions are 
unheeded by the political passions and 
tendencies of the age or nation. We 
find them with ourselves impotent 
to preserve the Christian family, the 
necessary basis of Christian society. 
Marriage is becoming a farce, and 
binds nobody. 

We see nothing in the doctrines 
or influence of the church that tends 
to relax efforts by science, literature, 
art, and industry to benefit mankind, 
or to render them less effective. The 
progress of society, of civilization, 
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and the material well-being of nations 
and individuals, are desirable or law- 
ful only as they contribute to man’s 
progress toward the end for which 
he is created. The earth with what 
pertains to it is never to be sought as 
the ultimate end, or as in itself a 
good; but, as the medium of the end, 
it is neither to be despised nor reject- 
ed. We are only to reject it as the 
end for which we are to live and 
labor. Our correspondent fails to 
recognize the distinction which the 
Gospel makes between what is of 
precept and what is of counsel, or 
what is necessary in order to inherit 
eternal life and what is necessary in 
order to be perfect. The young man 
of large possessions asked our Lord, 
“ Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” He was answered, 
“ Keep the commandments.” “ But 
all these have I kept from my youth 
up; what lack I yet?” “If thou 
wouldst be perfect, go sell what thou 


hast, give it to the poor, and come 


and follow me.” For eternal life, it 
suffices to keep the commandments, 
that is, to do what law prescribes; but 
for perfection, it is necessary to go 
further, and keep the evangelical 
counsels. But only those who freely 
and voluntarily accept the counsels 
as their rule of life are obliged to 
keep them. No one is obliged or 
permitted to take them as the rule 
of life unless he choose, nor unless 
he has a special vocation thereto, 
which is not the case with the gene- 
rality of mankind. The monastic 
state is a more perfect state, and im- 
poses greater sacrifices and more ar- 
duous duties than the ordinary Chris- 
tian state; but it is a state only for 
the éite of the race, and is not ad- 
apted to nor intended for all men. 
Only those who have no duties of 
family or society which they are 
bound to discharge are free to enter 
religion or the monastic state. No 
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one, so long as he has any duties to 
his family or to the world that are 
incompatible with his monastic vows, 
is free to retire from the world and 
its interests, and seek perfection in 
the monastery or the ccenobitical 
life. ‘The church does not permit it, 
and always takes care that the duties 
to our neighbor and the real interests 
of society shall not be neglected. 
No one who has any one dependent 
on his care or labor for support, a 
parent, a child, a brother, or a sister, 
can, so long as the dependence re- 
mains, enter religion or take the vows 
required by the more perfect state. 
That state for such a one would not 
be a more perfect state. 

But even those who are free to en- 
ter this more perfect state, to retire 
from the world, and are vowed to the 
practice of Christianity according to 
the highest standard, do not cease 
from labors beneficial to mankind. 
Men, because they love God more, do 
Even 
Adam, before he sinned, was not per- 
mitted to live in idleness, but was re- 
quired to keep and dress the garden 
in which he was placed. The Fa- 
thers of the Desert made mats. ‘The 
old monks themselves adopted as 
their motto, “ Laborare est orare,” 
and made their labor a prayer. Ne- 
ver was there a class of men less idle 
or lazy, or more industrious or thriv- 
ing, than those same old monks who 
retired from the world and lived for 
God’ alone. We see it in the rich 
and costly monuments they de«icat- 
ed to religion, in their finely cultivat- 
ed fields, and the bountiful harvests 
they gathered. With the labor of their 
own hands, they cleared away forests, 
reclaimed barren wastes, subdued the 
most ungrateful soil, turned the wil- 
derness into fruitful fields, and made 
the desert blossom as the rose. Not 
in the whole history of the race will 
you find a class of men who have 


not love their neighbor less. 
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done more to serve man, and advance 
society in agriculture, industry, the 
useful arts, literature, the fine arts, 
theology, philosophy, scietce, civili- 
zation, than those old religious who 
were vowed to Christian perfection, 
The greatest theologians, philoso- 
phers, artists, popes, bishops, preac 
and 
world has ever known lived and were 
trained in monasteries, and were emi- 
nent as religious. 


ers, statesmen, reformers the 


This should satisfy 
our correspondent that men need 1 
be and are not lost to mankind be- 
cause they live for God, and devote 


their lives to self-denial, prayer, and 
contemplation. 

Our age forgets that earthly go 
social reform, or progress, even « 
zation, are never to be sought. for 
their sake, and that when so 
sought they are not gained. When 
we act on the principle—the old Gen 
tile principle—that man is for socie 
ty, not society for man, our efforts 


own 


are fruitless or worse than fruitless. 
The would-be religious and church 
reformers of the sixteenth century, 
the authors of the so-called glorious 
Reformation, made a great noise, cre- 
ated a great commotion, but they 
have only reduced the nations that 
followed them to the condition of the 
Grzco-Roman world before the In- 
carnation. Jn the Protestant and non- 
Catholic world, you find the same 
order of thought obtain, the same 
questions come up to agitate and tor- 
ture men’s souls, the same old prob- 
lems to be solved; and men find the 
same darkness behind, before, and 
within them. ‘There is the same old 
obscurity gathering over man’s origin 
and end, and men ask now as then, 
in agony of soul, Whence come we ? 
whither go we? why are we here? 
and find no answer. The departed 
are wept over as lost, and death is 
sung by the poets as an eternal sleep. 
Creation is denied, and God is either 
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denied outright or is resolved into an 
irresistible, impersonal force, or iden- 
tified with the universe ; the scientists 
in vogue do little else than reproduce 
the long-since-exploded theories of 
Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus; 
and the more advanced philosophers 
only reproduce the dreams of the 
Buddhists or the fancies of the old 


Gnostics. ‘The church is gone, and 


the state is going. 

The political and social reformers, 
children of the same parentage, have 
gained no more for society and gov- 


ernment than the Protestant Reform- 
ers have gained for religion and the 
church. What has France gained by 
her century of infidel and anti-Catho- 
lic revolutions, her violent changes 
of dynasties and institutions, but to 
lie prostrate under the iron heel of 
the Prussian, and to struggle in con- 
fusion and despair, and perhaps in 
vain, for her very existence? Where 
goes her boasted civilization, her re- 
finement, her arts, her science, her 
wealth and material well-being? And 
Prussia, what has she gained in free- 
dom for her people, in moral pro- 
gress, or social well-being by her vic- 
tory of Sadowa? What has Germa- 
ny gained, but the privilege of being 
used by Divine Providence to crush 
France, and, when France is crushed, 
of being in turn crushed herself? 
Even in this country, with our savage 
love of liberty and zeal for political 
and social reform of every kind and 
sort, we are fast losing the freedom 
and manliness, the purity of heart 
and strength of mind and body, which 
we inherited from our fathers. We 
have a general government enacting 
from three to five hundred, and thir- 
ty-six states, each enacting from a 
hundred to a thousand, new laws eve- 
ty year, with vice, crime, and corrup- 
tion daily increasing, while it is be- 
coming harder and harder every year 
for the poor man and people of small 
means to live. 
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Things good and useful in their 
origin or at the time they are adopt- 
ed become abuses, evil and hurtful, 
by the changes which time and events 
bring with them, to individual virtue 
or to public liberty and social pros- 
perity. Reforms in all things human 
thus, from time to time, become ur- 
gent and necessary ; but, if attempted 
to be obtained by noise and agita- 
tion, by violence and revolution, they 
either are not obtained at all, or are 
obtained only by the introduction of 
other abuses or evils worse than those 
warred against. In general, if not 
always, the remedy so sought proves 
to be worse than the disease. All 
real reforms needed in political or 
social arrangements are quietly effect- 
ed, if effected at all, by the regular 
development and application of the 
great principles essential to the exist- 
ence and order of society, and the 
stability and efficiency of govern- 
ment. It is afree people that makes 
a free government, not the free gov- 
ernment that makes a free people. 
You can get no more freedom in the 
state than you have in the people as 
individuals. A so-called popular gov- 
ernment secures no more freedom 
than absolute monarchy for a peo- 
ple enslaved by their lusts, bent only 
on earthly goods, or not thoroughly 
imbued with the liberty wherewith 
the Son makes us free. There is no 
security for liberty, political or per- 
sonal, in the heathen republic, based 
on the principle, “I am as good as 
you, and therefore I'll cut your throat 
if you attempt to rule over me ;” the 
only security is in a republic based 
on this Christian principle, “ You are 
my brother, as good as I, and I will die 
sooner than tyrannize over or wrong 
you.” The foundation and security 
of all liberty that is not license or an- 
archy are in the development and 
application to private and public life 
of the principles taught in the Child’s 
Catechism. 
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All the reforms or changes bene- 
ficial to mankind or useful to man 
and society have been effected by 
earnest individuals intent only on the 
glory of God and the salvation of 
their own souls—earnest, self-deny- 
ing men, working in secrecy and ob- 
scurity, unknown or unheeded, who 
have nothing £ their own to carry 
out, who are moved by no splendid 
dream of world-reform, who sound 
no trumpet before them, but in their 
ardent charity devote themselves to 
the work nearest at hand, who re- 
ceive Christ our Lord in the stranger, 
give him drink in the thirsty, feed 
him in the hungry, clothe him in the 
naked, nurse him in the sick, and visit 
and minister to him in the prisoner, 
and silently cover the land over with 
hospitals for the infirm, and founda- 
tions for the poor and needy. Slavery 
was struck a mortal blow when the 
solitary monk, in imitation of his Lord, 
ransomed the slave by making him- 
self a slave in his place for the love 
of God. The priest, the Sisters of 
Charity, and Brothers of Mercy were 
on the battle-field to care for the 
wounded and dying, long before the 
International Committee were heard 
of. 

It is a law of Divine Providence that 
we live for man only in living for God, 
and serve mankind only in seeking to 
serve God. Our Lord says, “ Be not 
solicitous, saying : What shall we eat: 
or what shall we drink, or wherewith 
shall we be clothed? For after all 
these things do the heathen seek. 
For your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things. 
Seek ye therefore first the kingdom 
of God and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 
St. Matt. vi. 31-33. 

The heathen make these things 
the adjicienda, the primary object of 
their pursuits, the end and aim of 
their life, and miss them, or gain 
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them to their own hurt; the Chris. 
tian seeks, as first and last, the king- 
dom of God and his justice, and al] 
these things are added unto him, 
We secure the good things of this 
life not by seeking them or living for 
them, but by turning our back on 
them, and living only for God and 
heaven. He that will save his life 
shall lose it, and he that will lose his 
life for Christ’s sake shall find it, 
They who give up all for Christ are 
rewarded a hundred-fold even in this 
world, and with life everlasting in the 
world to come. ‘The principle that 
underlies these assertions is as true 
in the material order as in the spirit- 
ual. If all the world were Catho- 
lics and obeyed the Christian law 
to live for God and for man only in 
God, there would not be less, but 
more, well-being in the world; for all 
would then live a normal life, and 
the gains of toil and industry would 
not be squandered or swept away by 
the evil passions of men, never by 
the wars and fightings which origi- 
nate in men’s lusts, and waste in a sin- 
gle day the accumulations of years of 
peaceful labor. The world has yet 
to learn that the true principle of 
political as well as domestic economy 
is self-denial—precisely the reverse 
of what our correspondent would 
seem to hold. 

The apprehension of our corre- 
spondent that, if all the world were 
Catholic, there would be no motive 
for the cultivation of science, we do 
not regard as well-founded. ‘The 
love of God does not diminish, but 
increases, our love of man and of the 
Creator’s works. There is nothing 
in the Catholic faith that induces 
indifference to anything that God 
has made or that is really for the 
benefit of the individual or of society. 
The assumption that science benefits 
mankind by “finding out something 
new ” can be taken only with important 
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qualifications. Science does not bene- 
st mankind by teaching new truths 
or new principles, but by enabling 
us the better to understand and ap- 
ply to practical life here and now 
the truths or principles asserted by 
reason and revelation from the first. 
The Catholic faith does not super- 
sede reason, the principle and me- 
dium of all human science, nor ren- 
der its exercise unnecessary. Re- 
velation gives us the principles and 
causes of the universe—principles 
and causes which lie above reason, 
above nature, and which must guide 
and assist us in our study of nature— 
but it leaves the whole field of nature 
to our observation and scientific inves- 
There is, to say the least, 
as much work for reason under reve- 
lation as there would be if no reve- 
jation had been given. Revelation 
only does that which reason cannot 
do, and which is beyond the reach 
What would be within 
the reach of science if there were no 


tigation. 


of science. 


revelation is equally within its reach 
under revelation. The field of sci- 
is not restricted by revelation, 
but enlarged rather; for revelation 
places the mind of the Christian in a 
position, an attitude, that enables it 
to see more clearly and comprehend 
more fully rational or scientific prin- 
ciples, and things as they really are 
in God’s own world. As is often 
said, revelation is to reason what the 
telescope is to the eye. 


ence 


We see not, 
then, how faith can extinguish sci- 
ence or hinder us from benefiting 
mankind by finding out all the new 
things in our power, or that would 
orcould be in our power without the 
Catholic faith. 

The church has never discouraged 
science or the sciences. She approves 
and provides for the cultivation to 
the fullest extent of the science of 
theology, the queen of science, and 
of philosophy, the science of the 
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sciences ; and nowhere has philosophy 
been so successfully cultivated as in 
the schools founded by churchmen 
and religious, with her approval and 
authorization. Nearly all the cele- 
brated universities of Europe were 
founded by Catholics before Protest- 
antism was born, and their most emi- 
nent professors, far more eminent 
than are to be found in non-Catholic 
colleges and universities, were monks, 
religious men vowed to Christian per- 
fection. ‘The church has only en- 
couragement for the physical scien- 
ces, for mathematics, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, history, geology, philology, 
paleontology, zodlogy, botany, che- 
mistry, electricity, etc. She does not 
indeed teach that proficiency in these 
sciences is the end of man, or that 
they are worth anything without pro- 
ficiency in the practice of the moral 
and Christian virtues. She teaches 
us to value them only as they re- 
dound to the glory of God in a bet- 
ter knowledge of his works, and in 
honoring him serve his creature man 
either for time or eternity ; but so far 
as they are true—are really science, 
not merely theories of science—and 
aid the real progress of man, she 
approves and encourages their culti- 
vation, and presents the strongest 
motives for cultivating them. 

But the sciences are never to be 
cultivated for their own sake. Their 
cultivation is desirable or lawful only 
for the sake of the true end of man. 
To cultivate them for the sake of 
gratifying an idle or a morbid curi- 
osity is not by any means a virtue or 
a good. They should be subordi- 
nated and made subservient to the 
divine purpose in our existence and 
in the existence of the universe. And 
so far as so subordinate and made 
subservient, their cultivation cannot 
be carried too far; for it is a religious, 
a spiritual exercise, a prayer. But 
in our day the importance of these 
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sciences is exaggerated, and men 
look to their cultivation for the dis- 
covery of new solutions of the mys- 
tery of the universe, and a new life- 
plan which will supersede that given 
us in the Christian revelation. In 
these respects, science has and can 
have nothing new to offer; and, so 
far as the scientists pretend.to be 
able to supersede or set aside revela- 
tion, they give us not science, but 
their theories, hypotheses, conjectures, 
guesses, which are warranted by no 
scientific induction from any real facts 
they do or can discover. Scientists 
may explode the theories of scien- 
tists, or disprove much which has 
passed for science; but they cannot 
disprove revelation or explode faith, 
for faith cannot be false. Faith is 
the gift of God, not possible without 
supernatural grace; and God, who is 
true, truth itself, can no more be- 
stow his grace to accredit a falsehood 
than he can work a miracle to accre- 
dit a false prophet or a false teacher. 
Beliefs, opinions, theories, hypothe- 
ses, though put forth as science, may 
be false, and often are false; but 
faith, either objectively or subjective- 
ly, never. 

But the applications of the sciences 
in our day to the mechanic and pro- 
ductive arts, or the scientific inven- 
tions which our age so loudly boasts, 
are far from being an unmixed good. 
They tend to materialize the mind, 
to fix it on second causes to the for- 
getfulness of the first and final Cause, 
the Cause of all causes ; and to fasten 
the affections on things earthly and 
perishable instead of things spiritual 
andeternal. ‘The introduction ofsteam 
as a motive-power, the invention of 
labor-saving machinery, by which the 
productive power of the race is increas- 
ed a million-fold or more, have their 
attendant evils. ‘They diminish the 
real value in the same degree of 
human labor. You lessen the value 
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of the working man or woman in the 
economy of life just in proportion as 
you supersede him or her by machi- 
nery. Machinery on an extensive 
scale can be set up and worked only 
by large capital, which reduces men 
of no means, of small means, or of 
light credit to abject dependence on 
capital, or those who are able to com- 
mand it. How is the small cultiva- 
tor to compete proportionally with 
the large cultivator who is able to 
introduce the steam-plough, the pa- 
tent reaper and mower, the horse- 
rake, and the steam threshing and 
winnowing machine, which demand 
an outlay which the other is unable 
to make? How are individuals of 
small means to compete for travel 
or freight with the railroad, which 
can be constructed and worked only 
by an individual or a corporation 
that commands millions ? These in- 
stances are enough to illustrate our 
meaning. The full effects of steam 
and machinery are not yet manifest 
except to those who are able to fore- 
see effects in their causes; but to the 
careful observer they prove that “ all 
is not gold that glisters.” ‘The na- 
tions do not grow any richer under 
the new system than they did under 
the old. Hard times are of none the 
less frequent occurrence, the inde- 
pendence of the laboring classes is 
not increased, nor the number or the 
wretchedness of the poor diminished. 
Evidently the utility to mankind of 
the achievements of modern science 
has been greatly exaggerated by our 
age. Whatever diminishes the value 
of hand-labor or supersedes its ne- 
cessity isa graveevil. Man’s physical, 
intellectual, and moral health require 
that he should earn his bread by the 
sweat of his face. It was the penal- 
ty imposed on man for original sin, 
and, like all the penalties imposed by 
our heavenly Father, really a bless- 


ing. 
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There is also a knowledge which 
can neither benefit him who possess- 
es it nor others, and is very properly 
forbidden, such as the knowledge of 
necromancy, spiritism, magic, and the 
various real or pretended arts of for- 
tune-telling ; for such knowledge is 
atanic, and can be used to no good 
purpose whatever. ‘There are other 
kinds of knowledge, too, not satanic, 
but useful and good for those whose 
duty it is to teach, which are not de- 
sirable or suitable for the generality, 
because the generality can only par- 
tially acquire it, and a little smatter- 
ing of it only serves to mislead and 
bewilder, to unsettle faith, to make 
foolish men and women wise in their 
own conceit, to puff them up with 
pride and vanity, and render them 
unbelieving and disobedient. Such 
are the mass of those who deny reve- 
lation, sneer at Christianity, make 
war on the church, eulogize science, 
denounce time-honored customs and 
institutions, and spout infidelity and 
As these cannot know 
more, it would be much better for 
them if they knew less, and never 
aspired to a knowledge beyond their 
capacity or their state. But the 
Catholic faith approves all science 
and all knowledge that is or can be 
made useful to the great purposes of 
our earthly existence. There is room 
enough for the activity of the subli- 
mest intellect to learn the great mys- 
teries of faith in their relation to one 
another, and to understand their va- 
rious applications to man and society 
in both ideal and practical life. 

We are surprised that our corre- 
spondent should fear that, if all the 
world were Catholic, art would be- 
come extinct. ‘The world would in- 
deed lose profane art, all that which, 
if it tends to refine, tends also to cor- 
rupt, and marks the moral decline 
and effeminacy of an age or nation ; 
but no other. Art is not religion, nor 


nonsense. 
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is the worship of the beautiful the 
worship of God; but the church 
makes use of art inherservices. She 
uses the highest art she can get in 
the constructing and adorning of her 
temples, her convents and abbeys, 
and in teaching the mysteries of her 
faith. The grandest architecture‘and 
the rarest sculpture, painting, music, 
poetry, and eloquence have been in- 
spired by the church and pressed into 
her service. Most of the great artists 
she has employed were, like Fra An- 
gelico and Fra Bartolomeo, saintly 
men, and those who were not, yet held 
the faith and lived in a Catholic atmo- 
sphere. On this point, we differ from 
our correspondent. Protestantism 
and modern infidelity have nothing 
to boast of in the way of art, and 
cannot have, for neither is either logi- 
cal or intellectual, or has any great 
idea for art to embody. What of art 
either has is a pale and feeble imita- 
tion of ancient pagan art, or a still 
paler and feebler imitation of Catho- 
lic art. Nothing seems to us more 
strange or unfounded than our corre 
spondent’s opinion that, “if we look 
forward to the conversion and actual 
christianization of all men according 
to the highest standard, we must also 
contemplate the downfall of science, 
literature, and art, as well as the ex- 
tinction of all nationalities, leaving 
only the Catholic Church.” Even if 
this were so, it would be no proof 
that the church is not true; and, if 
she is true, it could be no damage, 
since nothing not true or in accord- 
ance with the church of God can re- 
ally benefit mankind here or hereafter. 
But it is not true, as we have seen; 
and all that would follow were all 
men Catholic according to the high- 
est standard would be not the down- 
fall, but the christianizing of all na- 
tional governments, and making sci- 
ence, literature, art, all that is includ- 
ed in the word civilization, subsidiary 
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to the service of God, and of man in 
God. 

Our correspondent says there are 
doctrines of the church which he 
cannot believe, but where he has 
found so much that is true he feels 
he mgay safely trust for the rest. We 
assure him he may; but we beg him 
to pardon us if we remind him that 
faith is the gift of God, and to be 
able to grasp Catholic truth firmly, 
and hold it without doubt or waver- 
ing, we need the grace of God to 
incline the will and to illuminate the 
understanding. Without that grace 
we have and can have only simple 
human belief, which is never strong 
enough to exclude all doubt or diffi- 
culty. That grace may always be 
obtained by prayer, and the grace 
of prayer is given toall men. “Ask, 
and ye shall receive; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” What 
seems obscure and doubtful to him 
now will then be clear and certain, 
and grow clearer and more certain 
as he advances toward the perfect 
day. 

We think our correspondent ex- 
aggerates the difficulties he experien- 
ces. Every Catholic, if he lives 
according to the standard of his 
faith, denies himself, and devotes 
himself, and devotes himself exclu- 
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sively, to religion; but the denial 
of self is not the annihilation of 
self. It is the moral not the physi- 
cal denial of self, and means living 
for God, and for himself only in God, 
Being exclusively devoted to reli- 
gion does not, however, mean that 
we must stand on our knees from 
morning till night, and from night 
till morning, in prayer and medita- 
tion, without eating, drinking, or 
sleeping, or attending to our bodily 
wants or the wants of others. We 
are taught that he who provides not 
for his own household is worse than 
an infidel, and hath denied the faith. 
Religion covers all the duties of our 
state in life, and requires a strict per- 
formance of them for God’s sake, whe- 
ther they are the duties of husband 
or wife, of parent or child, of priest 
or religious, a lawyer or a doctor, 
a statesman or an artist. What God 
requires of us is that we give him 
our hearts, and, in whatever we do 
or refrain from doing, that we act 
from the intention of serving and 
glorifying him. Undoubtedly, Chris- 
tianity diminishes our material wants 
to the minimum, which is a good, 
not an evil; but it multiplies infinite- 
ly our moral and spiritual wants, 
and furnishes the means of satisfy- 
ing them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WHILE time rang a monotone at 
Circello, an incident occurred at For- 
miz. 

Velleius Paterculus, who occupied 
rooms near those of Tiberius in the 
Mamurra palace, was alone in his 
bedchamber, writing. It was close 
upon midnight when he heard a 
timid knock at his door. He ex- 
pected nobody, and the hour was 
one when he might have been sup- 
posed asleep. He waited a moment, 
in a half-belief that his imagination 
had deceived him ; but presently he 
again heard the knocking. He call- 
ed to whoever was there to enter; 
and Claudius, the slave, obeyed, clos- 
ing the door again cautiously behind 
him. 

“ Sir,” said Claudius, after coming 
close to Velleius on tiptoe, “ being 
released from duty for the whole of 
this day, I spent it at Crispus’s inn, 
where my intended wife is living. 
Among the lodgers or customers is a 
young knight Marcus, a grandson of 
Lepidus the triumvir—he that has 
the palace at Circei. Do not ask 
me how I have learnt what I have 
learnt; but in the common room a 
debauched seafaring-man, who drinks 
and chatters, seems to have had some 
masquerading order to execute, the 
effect of which was that my master, 
Tiberius Czesar, was deceived; in 
short, adopted a false conclusion re- 


specting the movements of certain 
ladies.” 

Here Claudius paused, in apparent 
alarm. 

“ Ay ?” 
“ Well ?” 

“Well, sir,” continued Claudius, 
with a sort of gasp, “it was inevita- 
ble for me to be cognizant—to know, 
to guess—or, if I may so say, to be at 
least almost aware—” 

“Go on,” said the Preetorian offi- 
cer, smiling; “ to be almost aware—” 

“Of the plot, the arrangement for 
the safety of those ladies; and to 
know, or to guess, who contrived the 
scheme. The young knight whom I 
have mentioned—the knight Marcus 
—seems to have some spite against 
those ladies, whose safety is very dear 
to me.” 

“ Why do you come to me upon 
this subject, my good youth ?” said 
Paterculus. 

“ Because I think—and, if I be 
wrong, I pray you to pardon me— 
that you also, illustrious sir, feel kind- 
ly toward the heroic youth who sav- 
ed my life, and toward his mother 
and sister.” 

“You think what is true,” said 
Paterculus. 

“ Besides, the knight Marcus,” re- 
sumed Claudius, “ has conceived the 
idea that he can pay his court and 
make his way by telling Tiberius 
both where the ladies are and what 
an elaborate imposture has been 


interposed Paterculus. 
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played upon Tiberius. This last in- 
formation will be almost more prized 
than the first. ‘Tiberius is proud of 
showing men that none can either 
deceive him with impunity or deceive 
him long.” 

“ Very true,” said Velleius. 

“ And thjg Marcus further imagines 
that he can trace the plot about the 
ship to its author.” 

“ How ?” 

“ The seafaring-man—” 

“The seafaring-man will be of no 
avail in tracing theauthor. Can you 
trace him ?” 

**T! illustrious tribune ?” 

“Yes, you—for Tiberius ?” 

“ For Tiberius? No.” 

“Then the author can never be 
traced,” observed the tribune. 

“TI could swear I am glad,” said 
Claudius. 

“ Swear, then, by v7 and ya, as you 
are a scholar,” replied the scholarly 
soldier, “ you have meant this report 
to me in kindness. But why are you 
afraid ?” 

“Well, for this reason,” replied 
Claudius: “ A female servant at the 
inn, who heard you pleading with 
Crispus, the night when the ladies 
first arrived, and who has watched all 
your subsequent visits, and especially 
the last, although she could not over- 
hear what you said in the ladies’ room, 
has come to the conclusion that you 
are in love with one of them, she 
knows not which, and has told the 
young knight Marcus as much. He 
considers you the contriver of the 
ship stratagem; and hopes great 
things from the favor of Tiberius by 
being the means of detecting a trai- 
tor so nigh his person, and of so im- 
portant a rank.” 

* Leave that to me,” said Patercu- 
lus. And, patting Claudius on the 
shoulder, the student dismissed him, 
finished a paragraph of his Historical 
Abridgment, and went to bed. 
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Two days later, Sejanus, Cneius 
Piso, Lucius, his brother, Governor 
of Rome, with Velleius Paterculus, 
and some other officers of high rank, 
were in attendance upon ‘Tiberius 
Cesar, while various subordinates 
lounged in an ante-room. 

“(Germanicus demands,” observed 
Tiberius, “ that the Preetorians should 
be in readiness to repel the barba- 
rians from Rome itself. 
this look ugly ?” 

“Public alarm before the strug- 
gle,” muttered Sejanus, “ enhances 
public delight at the victory.” 

“ He lays also,” continued Tibe- 
rius, “ great stress on the necessity 
of supplying him largely with mo- 
ney. We know the condition of the 
erarium sanctum. He despatched 
the youth Paulus to Rome, did he 
not, on money business for the 
army ?” 

As no one replied, Tiberius re- 
sumed : 

“Well, Lucius Piso, I have noth- 
ing but approval to express concern- 
ing your measures for the protection 
of Rome. You can go, We all re- 
turn to town to-night. Our pub- 
lic business is over for this morn- 
ing.” 

Lucius Piso, with his brother Cne- 
ius, and all the officers, except Se- 
janus and Paterculus, now took 
leave, after which, at a sign from 
Tiberius, young Marcus Lepidus was 
admitted. He showed much aartifi- 
cial firmness in that terrible presence. 
But he was obliged to introduce, as 
forming part of merely domestic news, 
the information which the cunning 
that often attends baseness had con- 
vinced him would be secretly valued 
by Tiberius. He was obliged to do 
this because he instantaneously felt 
that Tiberius would acknowledge no 
interest whatever of his own in the 
movements of the ladies who were 
at Monte Circello; and presently, 
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when the youth detailed the strata- 
gem of the two boys attired as fe- 
males in the boat, he was astonished 
to see Paterculus glance with a mean- 
ing smile at Tiberius, and the latter 
nod in grave assent. 

“] was the only person, you may 
remember, my Ceesar,” said Pater- 
culus, “who argued that all these 
circumstances might be a blind. And 
as to the residence, meantime, of 
the gallant and noble youth Paulus 
Emilius’s kinswoman, you will also 
remember my remark.” 

“You thought it was Circello,” said 
Tiberius, “ and I could not believe 
you. It seems they are at Circello 
still.” 

“That last point,” quoth Velleius, 
“is the only one which admits 
of a doubt. They have since had 
time to sail for Spain in good ear- 
nest.” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” observ- 
ed Tiberius. And he then, with a 
nod, dismissed young Marcus. 

The latter, rejoining Herod Agrip- 
pa and some other youthful cour- 
tiers, who would have rejoiced in the 
a man of letters like 
Paterculus, astounded them by an 
account of the short interview, the 
very shortness of which was itself, 
indeed, also a subject of surprise to 
them. 

Once more alone, Tiberius looked 
in deep thought from Sejanus to 
Paterculus, and was at length on 
the point of speaking when the latter 
anticipated him. 

“Permit me to mention, my Ce- 
sar,” said he, “that I have formed 
such an admiration for the magnifi- 
cent cousin of the self-sufficient lad 
who has just retired, and I feel also 
such interest in his mother and sis- 
ter, that I could wish by every means 
to serve, benefit, and please that 
family. In addition to these acci- 
dental sentiments, I am naturally 
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so soft and so weak, if pretty and 
helpless women appeal to me, that 
I shall greatly rejoice either never 
again to see the ladies to whom al- 
lusion has been made, or to be able to 
promote their welfare if I ever do be- 
hold them again. I owe it to my 
master to throw whatever light I 
can upon the nature of the various 
instruments under his hand, in order 
that he may choose each for the work 
which it is best suited to perform 
with efficiency.” 

As regards both the future and the 
past, there was a masterly diplomatic 
skill mixed with the audacity of his 
speech, or rather in its audacity itself 
—a skill far beyond the cleverness 
of such a youth as Marcus Lepidus. 
He who had just helped victims to 
escape a pursuing tyrant, and was 
trembling lest his interest in them 
should be discovered by the tyrant 
in question, was not likely at that 
very moment to call the attention of 
the latter to the affectionate or kindly 
feelings which he cherished for those 
very victims. Here, then, safety was 
obtained for the past. Nor was one 
who entertained such sentiments a 
suitable or eligible agent for further- 
ing the designs of Tiberius in the 
present case. And here, therefore, 
immunity was at the same time se- 
cured for the future. 

“You are bold,” said Tiberius, in 
a low voice. 

“ Better, my master,” replied Pa- 
terculus, with an air of humility, “that 
you should be displeased by a mo- 
mentary boldness in words, dictated 
by fidelity, than that you should be 
really wrathful at unfaithful silence 
after it should have perhaps frustrat- 
ed some design.” 

“You say what is reasonable,” re- 
plied the prince. “I will speak with 
Sejanus.” 

Velleius no sooner heard the words 
than he respectfully took his leave. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE available force of the empire* 
had been hastily collected at Ferrara 
(Forum Allieni); and Germanicus 
Cesar had been busy from daybreak 
in a boat among the Liburnian gal- 
leys which he had collected in the 
port from the opposite seaboard of 
the Adriatic, the shore of Illyricum 
(now Dalmatia). The commander- 
in-chtef had both a precautionary and 
an aggressive design, in the execu- 
tion of which these galleys, which 
had once before played a memorable 
part at the sea-battle of Actium, were 
to be used. After stationing, freight- 
ing, and manning the galleys, and 
giving orders for the employment of 
them in a certain contingency, he 
returned to the shore, mounted his 
horse, and held a review of the le- 
gions. ‘The review over, he address- 
ed the troops in a spirit-stirring 
speech. Germanicus was rather an 
eloquent man, and, above all, he was 
facile and ready. He was just clos- 
ing his short improvisation, when he 
noticed in the distance, coming to- 
ward the camp at a trot along the 
Bologna Road, a dust-covered rider. 
There was no mistaking either the 
horse or the horseman. Germanicus 
recognized his newly-appointed staff- 
officer, Paulus Lepidus A®milius ; and 
concluding that he had hastened for- 
ward to report the safe arrival of the ex- 
pected treasure, he turned again to the 
oops, and told them that he would 
‘listribute a bounty within a very few 
days, the value of a fortnight’s pay, 
but not deducted from nor interfer- 
ing with the regular pay; and this to 
all. 

At so pleasant an announcement, 


* Although Germanicus obtained against the 
Germans great success (and his surname), the 
military incidents which follow are imaginary 
in their particulars, contrivances, and sequence, 
and are not offered to students, or submitted to 
critics, as history. 





an immense shout arose among the 
legions ; and it was in the midst of 
the cheering that Paulus reached the 
camp, and, uncovering his head, sa- 
luted the commander-in-chief, who 
was riding forward to meet him, after 
having thus committed and pledged 
himself before the legions. 

“Welcome!” said Germanicus ; ad- 
ding in a low voice, “ The treasure is 
not far behind, of course? It will be 
here to-night, I suppo:e ?” 

“T regret to say, general—” be- 
gan Paulus. 

“ What!” interrupted Germanicus, 
with considerable excitement of man- 
ner, “have you not brought the trea- 
sure? Is not the money here?” 

“No, general,” returned Paulus: 
“ but be pleased to hear what has oc- 
curred.” 

“Did not the Jew fulfil his under- 
taking ?” again broke in Germani- 
cus. 

“ He did, and delivered to me the 
treasure ; and in all particulars, except 
one, general, I fulfilled your orders.” 

“ What was that oz?” asked the 
Cesar, with an exceedingly dark and 
wrathful face. 

“I did not carry the money in an 
iron box.” 

“Go on; tell me everything. | 
will hear you to the end,” said Ger- 
manicus, compressing his lips and 
clinching his right hand. 

“ The facts are very soon told, ge- 
neral,” resumed Paulus. “ We could 
muster but ten legionaries, making, 
with Cheerias, Longinus, and myself, 
our whole escort. By some means, it 
transpired from the Jew’s house that 
a large treasure was about to be sent 
to the army, and a number of des- 
peradoes in the Suburra determined to 
waylay us. Indeed, we were attack- 
ed by seventy armed men, not far 
from the town of Sora, beyond the 
other end of Lake Thrasymene, reck- 
oning from here.” 
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Germanicus 
control his 
claimed : 

“And so they took the treasure 
from you; and you are here alive, 
unwounded, reporting your little ad- 
venture !” 

“T think somebody else, general,” 
said Paulus, “ would have reported 
that result for me; the treasure is 
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safe.” 

“In the name of the Sphynx,” ex- 
claimed the astounded commander- 
in-chief, “ explain yourself; you did 
not defeat seventy armed men with 
fourteen ?” 

“No, general; we parleyed, and 
argued, and gained time, and finally 
surrendered the iron chest and the 
wagon containing it; but the mo- 
ney was not there. It was the only 
point in which I ventured to deviate 
from my instructions.” 

As our adventurer then told the 
various devices he had employed, 
and the fortune which had attended 
them, Germanicus listened with the 
deepest attention, and whenever Pau- 
lus seemed, through modesty, to 
abridge or hasten over his narrative, 
called for every particular, and ask- 
ed many minute questions. 

When the whole story had been 
told, and all his inquiries had been 
answered, Germanicus said : 

“TI only hope I may show such 
good generalship on a large scale 
as you have shown on a small one. 
It is likely I shall be able to give 
you an important post soon.” 

He then called to an officer, named 
Pertinax, and bade him conduct Pau- 
lus to his quarters, and to present 
him as their centurion: to the fourth 
centuria of the legion to which he 
was assigned. He said Paulus would 
need refreshment, and could consider 
the time his own till daybreak, when 
there would be an escort of fifty 
horse ready for him, and placed un- 
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der his orders, at the west gate of 
the camp. 

After which he chuckled, and cried 
out gleefully : 

“It would be an amusing scene 
to witness the division of yonder 
plunder. What will the knaves do 
with it ?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Paulus, “ fight with, 
instead of over, their respective 
shares,” 

The general rode off laughing hear- 
tily,and Paulus, thus far successful, 
followed his new guide, the centurion 
of the name of Pertinax. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A COUNCIL of war was sitting. It 
consisted of the most silent, discreet, 
and gossip-scorning officers of a cer- 
tain rank in Germanicus’s army. The 
scouts who, riding small hardy Afri- 
can horses, had gone forward seven- 
ty, and some of them even a hun- 
dred, miles beyond the Venetian ter- 
ritory into that of the Rheetian Alps, 
had brought back an important piece 
of news. The substance of it was 
this: at the top of Lake Guarda 
(then called Lake Benacus), the bar- 
barians, according to their custom, 
had broken into two large bodies. 
Partly on account of the greater fa- 
cility of obtaining sustenance and 
plunder, because they would waste a 
wider area of country; partly in or- 
der to march more rapidly ; partly 
from a radically false and bad strate- 
gic motive, they had there divided, 
intending to ravage both the borders 
of the lake, and to take the imperial 
army as if in a pair of tongs, or a 
forceps, at the southernend. Mean- 
while, a large sail-boat had come 
across the Adriatic from Illyricum, 
conveying two or three of the Ro- 
man officers who had escaped from 
destruction. These officers, being 
examined, had stated that the 
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whole of that province was for the 
moment lost, that the garrison had 
been massacred, and that the barba- 
rians, who at first had intended to 
cross the sea in galleys and land an 
immense force near Ravenna, or 
south of it, near Fortus Classis, find- 
ing that the Liburnian craft had been 
all withdrawn to Italy by the pru- 
dence of Germanicus, were now 
swarming through Histria, round the 
head of the Adriatic. 

The tidings agreed. Germanicus 
explained his plan as detailed below, 
and asked his council their advice 
upon it, remarking that he had forty 
thousand effective men, and that the 
hordes with whom they were to con- 
tend might perhaps number three 
times as many. 

“But half three times as many,” 
added he, “make only sixty thou- 
sand men; and we know from long 
experience that we are generally 
equal to twice our own numbers. 
We must, however, avoid being struck 
by all that vast horde simultaneously ; 
and I conceive that we have now an 
opportunity of fighting the barba- 
rians in two separated armies, suc- 
cessively, with the whole of our own 
force. They have committed a mis- 
take, and frequently the best thing a 
general can do is to wait for such 
mistakes, and take advantage of 
them. 

“ A few miles north of Verona, 
there is a narrow, marshy, and diffi- 
cult pass, between the eastern shore 
of the lake and the river Athesis 
(Adige). 

“T have sent forward the best part 
of one legion, with plenty of spades 
and axes. Any number of wild Ger- 
mans, marching upon us between the 
lake and the river, will there be 
checked and brought to a stand for 
weeks by such a force as I have 
sent, when it shall be well establish- 
ed behind earth-works. I mean at 


once to march, with every available 
man remaining, round the southern 
end of the lake, and to turn north- 
ward by our right hand, so as to 
meet our visitors on the other, the 
western shore, where they will not 
seize us in a pair of tongs, as they 
hope and have said, but must fight 
us front to front. If we beat them 
effectually, as I calculate we shall, 
we can return rapidly; and being 
near this end of the lake, and hay- 
ing four times.a shorter road, we 
shall reach our detached legion above 
Verona long before the fugitives on 
the opposite route can rejoin the as- 
sailants of the detached legion. We 
will then change the defence of that 
position into offensive action. 

* You have heard my plan,” con- 
cluded Germanicus. “ Give me your 
advice. I require the youngest pre- 
sent, my new message-bearer, Pau- 
lus Lepidus A®milius, to speak the 
first.” 

“ General,” said Paulus, “ the plan 
seems to me to be sound. I may 
mention to the other officers, my 
seniors, that Germanicus Ceesar for 
the moment has discharged me from 
being his message-bearer and has 
appointed me to command the great- 
er part of one legion, stationed at 
the marshy pass between the eastern 
shore of the lake and the river; I 
shall therefore not share in your first 
battle. All I would ask of our gene- 
ral is to let me have sixty or seventy 
carpenters and artificers, one more 
balista for shooting stones, and three 
more catapults for darts and for the 
trifax.” 

“What is your purpose ?” asked 
Germanicus. 

“ My men,” replied Paulus, “ have 
already, by using the axe and spade, 
made their position very strong with 
felled timber and earth between the 
lake and the river. I expect the en- 
emy to arrive in front of it shortly 
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after my return to the post; and I am 
in great hopes, as they cannot at this 
season soon get upon our flanks or 
rear, and must attack us upon a very 
narrow face, that a handful of Roman 
soldiers will be as good as thousands 
of savages. But [ should be still 
more confident of holding my ground 
if I could turn one of their flanks.” 

Here Paulus forthwith was inter- 
rupted by a general laugh, and Ger- 
manicus exclaimed : 

« Are you so oblivious of the very 
first rudiments of fighting? You, 
with about three-quarters of one le- 
gion, turn the flank: of fifty or sixty 
thousand barbarians !” 

Again the grim old officers forming 
the council laughed loudly. 

Paulus reddened, and with a slight 
bow, in a slow and deliberate way, 
said: “I wang the artificers to con- 
struct me a large raft, on which I will 
place the balista and the three cata- 
pults. I have obtained two small 
row-boats. ‘They shall be tugs to my 
raft. I will have the raft towed up 
the lake, on my left hand, a little be- 
yond the front or face-line of my 
small fortifications, out of reach of 
any hand-darts from the shore, and 
well secured against arrows, but the 
shore wiil be within the easy and 
powerful range of our own instru- 
ments, or tormenta, upon the raft. 
When the Germans attack me in front, 
their own right will be galled and 
tormented from the lake. ‘This is 
what I call turning their right flank. 
[ only wish we could have a similar 
establishment on the Adige, to turn 
their left flank also.” 

A sudden and frank murmur of ap- 
plause succeeded to the previous de- 
rision, and the officers expressed their 
approval of Paulus’s proposal. Ger- 
manicus took the same view, and 
gave orders that our adventurer should 
be supplied as he had asked; after 
which the council separated. 


We need not detail the military 
operations which followed. ‘The Ce- 
sar won a great victory where, about 
eighteen hundred years afterward, 
Napoleon, by very similar strategy, 
gained several others. But instead 
of immediately returning round the 
southern end of the lake, as at first 
he had thought of doing, he found he 
had time to do better; he pursued the 
enemy into the Rheetian Alps, dispers- 
ed them completely, and, making a 
short and sharp deflection over the 
top of Lake Benacus or Guarda, 
marched back to the south along its 
opposite or eastern shore. ‘This move- 
ment brought him, one evening, upon 
the rear of the other German army, 
who thought at first that a large rein- 
forcement of their countrymen were 
joining them; and being attacked 
before they could at all understand 
who the assailants were, and strait- 
ened on both flanks between the lake 
and the river, while a fortification 
which they had not yet been able to 
take by assault prevented them from 
flying southward, they sustained one 
of the most terrible overthrows that a 
Roman army had ever inflicted upon 
barbarians. Many were slain, many 
drowned, having taken to the lake. 
A considerable number swam the 
Adige, and escaped. ‘The rest threw 
down their arms, and claimed the 
mercy of the victors. The Roman 
general immediately ordered the car- 
nage to cease, the wounded to be re- 
moved, and the prisoners to be secur- 
ed. Had Germanicus not made the 
circuit of the lake, but simply return- 
ed round its southern extremity, he 
would have attacked the front of the 
second German army instead of its 
rear ; and, its retreat being open, its 
losses would have been less. On the 
other hand, had Germanicus, with 
the plan actually adopted, been beat- 
en, he must have been completely de- 
stroyed. But he felt morally sure of 
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the victory, partly through the effects 
of surprise, which was a strategical 
reason ; and partly because, in a crowd- 
ed hand-to-hand encounter upon a 
confined field, no weapons were equal 
to the short Roman sword and large 
buckler ; and this was a tactical rea- 
son. Indeed, the bayonet of modern 
warfare would not have been equal 
to those weapons without firearms. 

A soldier in our times must have 
his rifle, and he could not carry this 
and a shield and a sword too; the 
bayonet, therefore, is merely more 
handy as an adjunct to what has it- 
self become indispensable. Still, might 
it not be worth while to add to a mo- 
dern army a thousand or two thou- 
sand or five thousand men, armed in 
the old Roman fashion, with one small 
revolver of the best new pattern stuck 
in every soldier’s belt? ‘This body of 
men could not be used on every oc- 
casion ; but where, from the accidents 
of the ground, they could first be 
brought (unexposed to fire) close up 
to the enemy, and then precipitated 
upon the flank of a thin infantry line, 
they would double it upon itself, and 
destroy it before the bayonet-carriers 
knew what was the matter. 


CHAPTER IX. 


TorRRENTs of rain had fallen during 
the night, and during the next fore- 
noon, following this great battle. 

Germanicus, at midday, when the 
rain had ceased, called the legions 
into parade; saw more than thirty 
thousand effective men mustered after 
his two battles and the severe forced 
march which had intervened. 

The general thanked his army, and 
made a short speech, in the course of 
which he remarked that, although 
they had already received one boun- 
ty, they should certainly have an- 
other forthwith. This was cheered 
with a violent outbreak of shouting 
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and admiration, as a very sweet piece 
of oratory ; and a veteran file-leader 
turned to the soldier behind him, and 
remarked that Germanicus knew how 
to speak almost as well as Julius Cx- 
sar was reputed to have done. When 
the noise of their literary and critical 
enthusiasm had subsided, Germanicus 
proceeded to read a list of promotions, 

He appointed two /egati, or gene- 
rals, and directly afterwards called 
out, in a thundering tone, the name 
of Paulus Lepidus A®milius. 

No answer. ‘There was a pause, 

“Ts Longinus the decurion here ?” 
he nextasked. Longinus was absent 
on account of a severe but not dan- 
gerous wound. No answer 
and another pause ensued. 

“ Ts the decurion Thellus present ?” 
cried the Cesar. ‘“ Adsum,” answer- 
ed Thellus, advancing a step beyond 
the ranks. 

*“ You are wounded,” said Germa- 
nicus. “ How is it that no surgeon 
has extracted that broken dart from 
your shoulder ?” 

“*Tis only the point of a little Ger- 
man thistle,” said the stalwart arena 
king. “I hardly felt it when it stuck 
in me during our great mowing-match 
yesterday.” The legionaries laughed 
and cheered. 

“What has become of the youth 
who commanded your intrenchment ?” 
pursued the commander-in-chief. 

“He is badly wounded, general ; 
and, as I could not find where helay till 
daylight, the rain had been drenching 
him all night long ; I am rather afraid 
he'll go.” 

Germanicus ordered a doctor at 
once to accompany Thellus, and 
render what succor he could to the 
wounded youth. He, moreover, bade 
Thellus inform Paulus that, on ac- 
count of services to the army now 
assembled, both in securing a large 
treasure, which only for him would 
have been lost, and in contributing 
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afterward to the success of the cam- 
paign, and all this as much by his 
prudence as by his courage, he con- 
sidered him not only to have given a 
splendid example, but to have shown 
the qualities of a soldier whom it is 
for the interest of the troops to see 
promoted. 

“The more authority persons like 
this youth, Paulus, possess,” conclud- 
ed he. “the better and the safer it is 
for the whole army.” He thereupon 
declared Paulus from that moment to 
be a military tribune. 

The announcement evidently pleas- 
ed the troops. 

Thereupon, Thellus led the doctor 
to a hut a mile away, whither he and 
two or three soldiers had carried Pau- 
lu. The young man was lying with- 
out motion or consciousness upon a 
rude pallet. The doctor looked at 
his wounds, which were numerous 
about the chest—not one of them 
mortal in itself—but such as had 
caused great loss of blood. So many 
hours passed under the heavy rain of 
the preceding night, and the delay 
which had occurred before the wounds 
could be attended to, made the case 
However, the medical 
officer ordered whatever his science 
suggested, and then left the hut, pro- 
mising to pay another visit in the 
evening. 

The commander-in-chief, not hav- 
ing anything to fear from the broken 
remains of the horde which he had 
dispersed, sent back most of the troops 
toward the south to take up their 
winter quarters in various towns. He 
had all the wounded who could bear 
removal removed; and for those 
whom he was forced to leave behind 
he built a wooden hospital, to protect 
which a small guard was assigned. 
He then took a few mounted servants 
with him, and, crossing the Po by a 
bridge at Mantua, travelled very fast 
on horseback across the Apennines to 
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Rome, whither Augustus and Tibe- 
rius had returned, and whither Ger- 
manicus was thus the first to bear an 
authentic account of his late opera- 
tions. 

A solemn triumph would readily 
have been decreed to him, had he 
not (partly through modesty, and 
partly through a politic fear of yet 
further exasperating the suspicious 
jealousy and hatred of Tiberius) re- 
fused it :peremptorily. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE last we saw of Paulus’s mother 
and sister was at Lepidus’s Castle of 
Circei, where Tiberius Cesar had 
just ascertained them to have taken 
refuge. The aged triumvir was not 
less disgusted than alarmed at the 
threat which the ladies (whom he 
was protecting under his roof) inform- 
ed him had been uttered by his ne- 
phew Marcus. 

However, as Marcus came no more, 
and as the most unbroken tranquillity 
for weeks together attended the lives 
of all at the castle, the thought of re- 
ally embarking for Spain was aban- 
doned by Aglais and Agatha, who 
would thus have postponed indefinite- 
ly their reunion with Paulus. 

They now concentrated all their 
hopes and dreams upon that event, 
but could not always banish the idea 
that he might, alas! have fallen in 
battle. News travelled slowly ; and 
how the war went none had told 
them. 

One morning, before they had left 
their bedroom to join the triumvir’s 
early repast, they heard his voice at 
the door, bidding them come quickly 
down, for Dionysius, the Athenian, 
had just arrived from Rome, and had 

rought tidings of Paulus, the milita- 
ry tribune. 

“ Of Paulus the military tribune ?” 
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echoed the mother and sister, when 
they were all seated together at their 
Jentaculum. “How well it sounds! 
It is the very style and title of his fa- 
ther!” 

“ Ay,” quoth the triumvir, “ the 
splendid lad makes my valiant bro- 
ther’s name ring once more. Once 
more we hear of Paulus, tribune of 
the soldiers ; but this youth will soon 
be a legatus.” 

“Where is he? Why is he not 
here ?” suddenly asked Aglais, turn- 
ing with alarm to the messenger, their 
friend Dion. 

“ He is recovering from a wound,” 
said Dionysius, “in a hut near Vero- 
na, where he is attended by your old 
freedman Philip.” 

“ But with no doctor,” cried the 
mother, “and without me ?” 

“Let us both go to Verona at 
once,” said Agatha. ‘“ Melena can 
wait upon us.” 

“ He has had the advice of a doc- 
tor, and of the best doctor living,” 
said the Athenian. “ Moreover, I 
have reason to believe that it would 
be dangerous for you and Agatha to 
undertake such a journey. Agatha, 
in any case, should not leave this 
castle till Paulus returns.” 

“But I can,” said the mother; 
“my stay here is no additional pro- 
tection to Agatha, and my presence 
with him may save the life of Pau- 
lus. You must await us here, my 
daughter. I will go this very day, 
taking our slave Melena. She un- 
derstands how to nurse the sick.” 

As no objections to this plan were 
raised, the Athenian lady left the 
room to give orders. When she re- 
turned, Dionysius informed them that 
Germanicus Cesar had _ re-entered 
Rome before he was expected, hav- 
ing entirely dispersed the Germans ; 
that Paulus had distinguished him- 
self during the operations which had 
led to this result even more by his 
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military prudence than by his bril- 
liant courage; and that he, Diony- 
sius, having learnt that his friend was 
lying ill near Verona, had persuaded 
Charicles to leave all his lucrative 
practice in the capital for the sake 
of visiting the wounded hero; that 
the two Greeks had travelled toge- 
ther to Venetia; and that Dionysius 
had himself seen Paulus, who was 
rapidly recovering ; and he had then 
hastened back to bear the good news 
to Aglais and Agatha. 

“ But this is not all,” added the 
Athenian ; “ I have something of im- 
portance to tell you about your suit 
for the recovery of that part of the 
Emilian estates which once belong- 
ed to the brother of our host the tri- 
umvir—I mean, to your gallant hus- 
band. Your suit is over, and well 
over.” 

“ Has Augustus made up his mind ?” 

“Ves; but in a curious manner. 
You have heard of Vedius Pollio, of 
Posilippo. He would have lived 
much longer only for his lampreys; 
but now he is gone. He died rather 
suddenly, the other day, blaming the 
gods for taking him, and mankind 
for not keeping him, Although he 
has several kinsfolk, he has willed 
his Vesuvian villa, his pottery, and 
all his treasures to Augustus. But 
the emperor, who, for some time 
back, had known how Pollio’s lam- 
preys used to be fattened, was won- 
derfully disgusted by the device. In- 
deed, so far as taking personal pos- 
session of the property was concern- 
ed, he renounced the legacy with an 
oath. I thereupon seized my oppor- 
tunity, brought forward again the 
case of your son, and urged upon 
Augustus that, if he could not restore 
to the last of the great A‘milian race 
the Amilian Castle on the Liris, he 
might, at least, confer upon him this 
Cumeean estate instead. The empe- 
ror pondered awhile and consented, 
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but yet with a singular qualification.* 
The Lady Plancina, wife of Cneius 
Piso, had, it seems, some claims up- 
on old Pollio; and Augustus has or- 
dered a patent to be drawn out by 
the lawyers, conferring the property 
upon Paulus as an imperial grant, 
but, should he die without an heir, 
conveying it afterward to this Lady 
Plancina.” 

“| have heard of reversions to the 
young after the old should die,” ob- 
served Lepidus; “but the disposal 
which you describe is indeed a curi- 
ous caprice on the part of my once 
colleague. Paulus must marry at 
once, and defeat the possibility of 
so whimsical a remainder.” 

That day, the Lady Aglais, taking 
the slave Melena with her, departed 
for Rome in one of Lepidus’s old- 
fashioned carriages, while Dionysius 
returned to the capital in his own 
chariot at the same time. Aglais 
was glad of such protection and com- 
pany on the road. There were two 
or three mansiones, or little post- 
houses, and two imperial mu/ationes, 
where they calculated on obtaining 
changes of horses, as Dionysius had 
taken the precaution of furnishing 
himself with the requisite “ dip/oma,” 
or warrant, from Lucius Piso, the 
governor of Rome. 

Besides a trusty serving-man of 
Lepidus’s who acted as coachman, a 
couple of grooms went with the lady 
the first stage, in order to ride back 
the triumvir’s horses. In Rome, it 
was planned Dionysius would see 
that Aglais should obtain the readi- 
est and best means of continuing her 
journey northward; and the Athe- 
nian even promised himself to es- 
cort her all the way, and to guide 
her to the very house in which her 


* The real historical appropriation of this pro- 
perty to build “‘¥udia’s Portico’ occurred in 
due time. 
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son was now regaining his health 
and strength, near Verona, 

Agatha wept bitterly at parting 
from her mother, for the first time, 
as it happened, in her whole life. 
Two incidents marked the afternoon 
of this first separation. 

It was at midday that the sound 
of the receding wheels died in the 
distance; and the aged Lepidus, pat- 
ting the head of the fair girl, said: 

“Come, niece; have fortitude! 
Your mother will soon return with 
our noble Paulus, and they must see 
you cheerful and happy, or they will 
blame me. Go to your apartments, 
and prepare for a little fishing excur- 
sion. I will call the slaves, have out 
our large galley, and give you a row 
up and down the shingly beach.” 

She laughed through her tears 
with a little gasp, and obeyed. The 
castle was encompassed with gar- 
dens, and these again with an or- 
chard, the whole being enclosed in a 
loosely-semicircular sweep of strong 
walls, with the sea-line as arc to the 
bow, almost like a fortification. A 
few Thessalian dogs, famed as watch- 
ers, with which Agatha had early es- 
tablished the most friendly and con- 
fidential relations, had been trained 
to range these gardens, and the 
whole enclosure, at will, and _per- 
formed that duty or pastime very 
much with the air of disciplined sol- 
diers. 

While Agatha was dressing for the 
boat, she heard one of these dogs 
bay angrily ; and, when she descend- 
ed into the garden, she saw her un- 
cle in the act of shutting a heavy 
wooden door in the enclosing wall, 
and caught the following words ad- 
dressed to a man on horseback, of 
whom she obtained only a momenta- 
ry glimpse; 

“No more in my house after such 
a menace; but tell this to Tiberius 
you, if it will help your interest with 
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him ; tell him, I say, that very little 
is now required to induce Lepidus, 
once triumvir, to bequeath all his 
property to Tiberius Cesar. You 
fence with an old swordsman.” 

And while yet speaking, Lepidus 
slammed the door, and Agatha heard 
a horse gallop away. 

“T’ve outgeneralled Aim, I think,” 
muttered the old man, turning back 
into the garden. 

“Who was there, uncle ?” asked 
Agatha. 

“One who shall not trouble us 
again while my brother’s widow and 
daughter are under this roof,” repli- 
ed the triumvir. And he led Agatha 
to the boat. 

Their fishing expedition was not 
very gay, and they were both con- 
tent when it was over. It was eve- 
ning as they re-entered the court- 
yard of the castle. They were met 
by an old slave, who held in Lepi- 
clus’s establishment a place corre- 
sponding to that of a butler in mo- 
cern families. 

“T am sorry you were away, Sir, 
an hour ago,” said he to the trium- 
vir. “Just before you entered the 
boat, a knight, or more than a knight, 
whose horse was covered with foam, 
rode up to the door at the end of 
the garden, by which your grandson 
had departed, and asked for the La- 
dy Aglais. When told she had left, 
he said hastily, “ What! in the ship 
fo; Spain?” When I mentioned for 
Rome, he asked, Had the young lady 
gone also ? and when I said that the 
young lady and you, sir, were out 
fishing, he called for some one to 
hold his horse, and stated he would 
write you a letter. Searching for his 
tablets, he muttered that he must 
have left them in Rome. I offered 
to get him paper, a reed, and some 
cuttle-fish ink, if he would enter the 
house. He did so, looking much 
disiurbed ; and saying, as often as 
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three several times, that he had no 
one to send whom he could have 
trusted ; that he had been obliged to 
come himself; and that, if he did 
not at once return, he should be miss- 
ed. When he had written a few 
words, he folded up the paper, asked 
me for wax and a taper, and sealed 
the letter with a signet-ring which he 
had on his finger. Then he held the 
letter so, without giving it to me, and 
at last tore it up.” 

“ But,” said Lepidus, “did you 
not ask who he was ?” 

“ Yes, sir; and he told me he was 
a friend of the Lady Aglais, and of 
the young lady.” 

“Was he dressed as a military 
man ?” ; 

“No, sir; he had a sort of toga, 
only it was dark; the hood was 
brought over his head; he was belt- 
ed. He was a handsome man, un- 
der the middle age. But I was made 
certain of his rank by the voice, and 
by his general bearing.” 

“Well, did he leave no messa; 

“‘ None, sir ; he merely said that it 
was very unfortunate he could see 
nobody, and especially that he could 
not speak to the lady, your sister. 
He then mounted 
rode away swiftly.” 

“Here is the seal, I do believe!” 
said Agatha, picking up a piece of 
wax on the fragment of a letter. 

“Ah!” said Lepidus, examining it 
“ How well I remember the hateful 
emblem. ‘That used to be the signet 
of Mzecenas, who brought my son 
to the block.” 

“Uncle!” whispered Agatha, who 
also had looked at the seal, “ come 
into the house, and I will tell you 
who this visitor was.” 

“You can go,” said ‘Lepidus to 
the servant, who retired. 

“Tt was Velleius Paterculus, the 
Pretorian tribune,” said Agatha. 
“ That is his device—a frog, is it not? 


his horse, and 
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[I have seen his notes before, sealed 
with that emblem. Some danyer, 
against which he would fain protect 
us, is impending.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


In passing through Rome, Diony- 
sius had again called upon Charicles, 
and had obtained from that celebrat- 
ed physician a promise that he would, 
within only a few hours then next 
ensuing, leave Rome once more, and 
fly north as fast as good horses could 
whirl his carriage, in order to pay 
Paulus another visit and watch his 
may even overtake 
you upon the road,” were the words 
of this medicus insignis, as Tacitus 
terms him; and with a grateful pres- 
sure of the hand Dionysius left him 
to wait upon his countrywoman in 
the prosecution of her anxious jour- 
ney. 

‘he next step was to obtain anoth- 
er set of warrants from the prefect to 
secure them relays of horses along 
the road at the various post-houses, 
where none not connected with the 
imperial administrations would be so 
The good-natured Lucius 
Piso again furnished the Athenian 
with the indispensable orders, and the 
lady, with her female slave, renewed 
her travels after less than half a day’s 
delay in the capital, Dionysius ac- 
companying them still. 

Having completed their rapid jour- 
ney, they found Paulus not in the 
little ¢averna, or hut, whither Philip 
had first carried him, but in a beau- 
tiful room, opening upon the zmplu- 
vium, court-yard, or central garden 
of a fine country-house about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant. 

Thither they had been immediate- 
ly guided by a lame soldier walking 
with a crutch. The master of the 
house was absent, and indeed seldom 
lived there. He was a rich and dis- 

YOL. XII,—23. 
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sipated young patrician, who much 
preferred the gayety and magnificence 
of Rome to the quiet of the country. 
A steward and his wife, with three 
or four outdoor slaves, took care of 
the almost abandoned place. 

As Aglais, having descended from 
the carriage, followed the lame sol- 
dier along a rough path, through a 
fine wood of sycamores, she observed 
here and there near the stately man- 
sion a decurion or two and several 
other soldiers. She asked what that 
meant; and the man said that these 
vere convalescents from among the 
wounded left behind in the neigh- 
borhood by Germanicus; and they 
were all too much attached to Paulus 
to return home or to leave the spot 
where he lay battling for his young 
life till they knew his fate. 

“You are brave and noble friends !” 
cried Aglais; “but in what state, then, 
do you consider my son to be ?” 

The soldier darted a shy, quick 
glance of compassion at her, and, 
muttering something, hastened his 
hobbling pace to such a degree that 
the ladies could hardly keep up with 
him. 

They found Paulus carefully laid 
upon a soft couch in a beautiful 
room, and Thellus seated nigh, watch- 
ing him. 

* Alas! lady,” said Thellus, rising, 
“he will not know you.” So saying, 
he left the chamber on tiptoe. In 
vain the mother, kneeling by the bed- 
side, called the youth in the voice so 
dear to him. He was talking to 
himself in a mixturé of Greek and 
Latin, and said, “ It would be pleas- 
ing to the Great Being to save an 
innocent young couple from brutal 
tyranny; would not a God rescue 
the world ? why, it would be godlike; 
it was not more reasonable to expect 
from a man what was human than 
from a God what was divine. Au- 
gustus might take their inheritance, 
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but he would find nothing save stones 
in the strong iron box; no, the trea- 
sure is safe, general; suppose the 
Germans swim the Adige behind us, 
what then? A military tribune, mo- 
ther, already your son a tnbune! 
3y fire you will subdue the—was she 
the Sibyl? That was little Esther on 
the raft, covering the left flank of the 
entrenchment. They swim the riv- 
er—come, Thellus—face to the rear, 
be men. The lawyers were no match 
for him. Dion broke Sejanus—Dion 
held torches to the prefect’s nose. 
What a splendid scene in the palace! 
I'll drink at the fountain; they may 
stare, but drink I must; the emperor 
wants a draught, the Czesars want a 
draught; water, clear water—what 
mean you by keeping me from the 
fountain? Augustus told me to 
drink !” 

Thus he raved, and the weeping 
mother, while moistening his lips and 
head, said ever and again in vain: 
* Paulus, my child—Paulus, do you 
riot, then, know your mother ?” And 
the night came; and the old stew- 
ardess brought refreshments to Aglais, 
weary with travel, distracted with 
anguish, 

But the stewardess was unable to 
induce her to take rest or leave the 
room; she therefore lighted lamps 
in the part of the chamber behind 
the sufferer’s bed, prepared couches 
there for the mother and for herself, 
and made every arrangement which 
her experience and prudence could 
suggest to render more supportable 
to the forlorn stranger the coming 
watches of the night. She told Ag- 
lais that the military doctor would 
pay his visit presently, and that she 
felt sure the sufferer would recover ; 
she bade the mother control her 
emotions, because the youthful tri- 
bune would become sensible in a 
moment, and it would injure him if 
he saw her in grief. 
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Aglais was occupied in fanning 
the wasted and sunken face of Pay. 
lus, occasionally moistening his lips 
and temples, from which the light 
brown locks fell away tangled and 
dank upon the pillow, when Thellus, 
entering, announced the doctor. This 
functionary found the patient still in 
delirious condition, was informed that 
there had been no intermission for 
hours in his ravings, and declared 
that, although he dreaded the result 
because Paulus was perceptibly los- 
ing strength, he would bleed him, as 
the last chance of saving his life, 
Everything was ready for this opera- 
tion, when the sound of wheels and 
the furious tramp of horses were 
heard. The surgeon, remembering 
that it was the dead of night, and 
feeling surprised at a noise for which 
he could not account, turned round 
in suspense, grasping the fatal lan- 
cet. Thellus was holding an earthen 
ewer in one hand and with the other 
was gently supporting Paulus’s wrist. 
On the one hand stood the doctor, 
and, on the further, the nurse, raising 
a taper so as to shed its light over 
the bare arm of the young tribune. 
Aglais was leaning over her son’s 
face on the opposite side of the 
couch, too anxious and too frighten 
ed to weep, and, almost as one who 
is dreaming, conscious of the rush of 
wheels and the tramp of hoofs. Pre 
sently there was the sound of per- 
sons springing to the ground, a low 
murmur of voices was heard outside, 
and then the door of the apartment 
was pushed open, and Charicles, fol- 
lowed by an Asiatic servant, carry- 
ing a box, entered. 

A few whispered words were suf- 
ficient to inform the local doctor 
that the most eminent member of his 
profession then. living stood before 
him; and Charicles at once added 
that, being long since an intimate 
friend of the sufferer and of his whole 
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family, it was natural and right that 
they should desire, and he give, at- 
rendance and help in the present 
case. The manner of the celebrated 
physician was at once noble, simple, 
and natural, without any affectation 
of patronizing his lowly colleague. 
Having persuaded the Lady Aglais 
to leave the room, and having exam- 
ined Paulus’s wounds, which he de- 
clared to have been most admirably 
treated, he said his colleague had 
divined the proper method of cure 
in starting from the principle that 
Paulus had already lost far too much 
blood. 
“That is quite evident,” said the 
local doctor, concealing his lancet. 
Charicles unlocked his box, pro- 
duced an ointment of some kind, and 
caused the patient’s spine from the 
nape of the neck to the small of the 
back to be vigorously rubbed by 
[hellus for about twenty minutes. 
He then applied to each temple a 
piece of linen saturated with a liquid, 
the acrid odor of which failed to in- 
form the professional person present 
of its nature; and, in order to keep 
the narcotizing appliances in their 
places, he bound them gently and 
rather loosely round the head. He 
with his own hands cut off the beau- 
tiful brown locks of the youth, and 
desired Thellus to continue from time 
to time, till Paulus should sleep, to 
touch the top of the patient’s head 
with a sponge steeped in a lotion 
which he placed upon a table near. 
In a small tray of pottery he then 
laid some whity-brown leaves resem- 
bling the coarse description of paper 
called Aieratica, which he set on 
fire, and which burnt with a hissing 
sputter, and emitted much smoke. 
In a moment the whole atmosphere 
of the room was changed; those 
standing round the couch drew invol- 
untarily a long inhalation; and Pau- 
lus, who in the midst of his ravings 
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had been respiring irregularly and with 
painful difficulty, heaved a free and 
even breath which it was a relief to 
hear. At the same time, the faintest 
conceivable under-tint of color came, 
in that artificially-produced climate 
and chymical atmosphere,  timid- 
ly and flutteringly into his cheeks. 
The physician set a large phial on 
the table, saying that the patient 
would soon sleep, and that the mo- 
ment he awoke he must be made to 
take a portion of its contents, which 
he specified. Finally, he went for 
Lady Aglais, brought her back into 
the room, told them that Paulus 
would, beyond all doubt, recover; 
that he would in the morning feel a 
ravenous appetite; that he must not 
be allowed to eat to the extent he 
would wish ; that the best decoction 
of meat (in modern phrase, good, 
light, pure soup) ought during the 
night to be made ready for his break- 
fast, after which it would be well to 
give him a small quantity of gene- 
rous wine. He proceeded to fix the 
diet to be afterwards used. But 
Charicles forbade them to let the pa- 
tient leave his bed until he should 
have finished the contents of the 
large phial, the method and times 
of taking which he particularly and 
accurately described. ‘The last di- 
rection which he gave was not to 
permit Paulus to talk too long ; but, 
whenever he should be inclined over- 
much for conversation, to entertain 
him with music instead. 

“ Remember,” said Charicles, “ that 
nothing has been now done except 
to give you the battle-field for fight- 
ing this illness, and the time needed 
to do so. I have effected nothing 
except to abate the delirium, to 
quiet the nervous fury, to quicken 
the blood, to relieve the breathing, 
and to promote the sleeping inclina- 
tion of your son, lady. He would 
have died to-morrow of nervous ex- 
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haustion, insomnolence, and anzemia 
combined. The easier ’ breathing, 
the quicker blood, the reduced im- 
agination, the lull of the quivering 
nerves, the power to sleep (which 
will soothe and foster his whole sys- 
tem), all unite to give you a chance 
of beginning, remember, merely be- 
ginning, your contest with this illness 
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in the early morning. That phial jg 
what you must carefully administer, 
Then adhere strictly to the diet, and 
your son will be able to travel in a 
fortnight.” 

After a light repast he took his 
leave, and started upon his return 
journey to Rome the same night. 
But Dionysius remained. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


MR. 


**Mr. Froude does not seem to have fully grasped the nature of inverted commas,”’— Z 


Saturday Review. 


AN EXPLANATION FROM MR. FROUDE, 
In the New York 7?7dune of Octo- 
ber 15, we find the following article : 


“Tn the eighth volume of Mr. Froude’s 
History, he quotes an important letter, 
which he states was written by Randolph 
to Sir W. Cecil. A writer in a recent 
number of THe CATHOLIC Wor LD asserts 
that he has been informed by Mr. Steven- 
son of the Record Office (where Mr. Froude 
says he found it) that there is no such let- 
ter in that office at all. The impression 
conveyed by the very positive statement 
in THe CATHOLIC WorLD, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Stevenson (who is a Catholic), 
is that Froude forged the letter. On read- 
ing the article in the American periodical 
Mr. Froude wrote to the Foreign Office, 
and discovered that there has been, either 
by himself or a compositor, a clerical er- 
ror in giving the name of the writer of the 
letter. It was the Earl of Bedford, instead 
of Randolph, who wrote the letter, though, 
owing to the fact that Randolph was at 
that time about the court, and in connec- 
tion with Bedford, the latter could only 
have written on the authority of Randolph. 
However that may be, the impression 
produced by the statement of the critic in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD is erroneous. In 
the letter he is right, in the spirit false. 
He says there is no such letter in the 
Public Record Office. We copy below 
the reply that Froude has received from 
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that office. The date, letter, etc., are 
given in this reply verdatim, as they ar 
contained in the //isfory, the only diffe- 
rence absolutely being that, by the clerical 
error mentioned, Randolph is given as 
the writer instead of Bedford, an error 
that does not in the slightest degree affect 
the moral or historical weight of the ex- 
tract: ‘The letter referred to in 

Froude’s note to Sir Thomas Hardy 
from the Earl of Bedford to Sir W. Cecil 
dated Alnwick, 5 Oct., 1565 (Scotland 
Elix. vol. xi. No. 60 A). 


as follows: 





Mr 


The words are 
“Ther is no talke of peace 
with that O. but that she will first have a 
heade of the Duke or of the Erle of Mur- 
rey.” The volume of “ Foreign State Pa- 
pers, 1564-1565, p. 480, No. 1558,” about 
to be published, also contains this letter 
‘'W. Noe SAInspury. 

*** Pustic Recorp Orrice, 12 Aug., 1870.’” 

To this the following reply appear- 
ed in the Zridune of October 24: 

THE FROUDE CONTROVERSY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE: 

Sir: A paragraph in your issue of the 
15th inst., under the heading ‘Literary 
Notes,’ endeavors to explain away one of 
the many serious errors committed by 
Mr. Froude in his History of England. 
At page 211, vol. viii., he makes a grievous 
accusation against Mary Stuart, based on 
a letter from Randolph (Queen Eliza- 
beth’s ambassador in Scotland) to Cecil, 
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(the English Prime Minister), which let- 
ter is thus cited : ‘ Randolph to Cecil, Oc- 
tober 5, Scotch Mss. Rolls House.’ In an 
article reviewing Mr. Froude’s work, pub- 
lished in the August number of THE Ca- 
yHOLIC WORLD, this accusation was com- 
mented upon, and the assertion was made, 
on indisputable authority, that ‘ this letter 
of sti October, referred to by Mr. Froude, 
is not in the Record Office ; and it now 
appears from Mr. Froude’s attempted de- 
fence that the assertion is correct, and 
that there is no such letter there. But 
the benefit of a mistake, ‘either by him- 
self or a compositor,’ is claimed for Mr. 
Froude, and it is said that there zs a letter 
in the Record Office from the Duke of 
Bedford to Cecil, ‘the only difference ab- 
solutely being that by the clerical error 
mentioned Randolph is given as the writ- 
er instead of Bedford—an error that does 
not in the slightest degree affect the mo- 
ral or historical weight of the extract.’ 
Upon this assertion the writer of the 
Froude review in THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
takes direct issue with the author of the 
Tribune paragraph, whether he be Mr. 
Froude himself, or some one speaking 
for him, and in the proper place, namely, 
the closing article of his series on Mr. 
Froude’s work, he pledges himself to 
show that in this matter he is right, not 
only ‘in the letter,’ but also ‘in the spi- 
rit, and that the Bedford letter falls de- 
plorably short of what is claimed for it. 
M. 


“New York, Oct. 19, 1870.” 


Instead of waiting until publication 
of the closing article of the series to 
treat the matter thus put in contro- 
versy, we prefer to dispose of it sepa- 
rately and at once, and now proceed 
to take it up. Not stopping to com- 
ment upon some objectionable points 
in the Zridune paragraph, one of 
which is the singular appeal to Pro- 
testant prejudice in pointing out Mr. 
Stevenson as a Catholic,* we pass to 


*It appears that Mr. Stevenson was written to 
in his official capacity, and the question asked 
him, Is there in the Record Office such a docu- 
ment as a letter from Randolph to Cecil, dated 
October 5, 1565 ? to which Mr. Stevenson replied 
that there was not. Now, neither the propriety 
of his replying nor the truth of his answer is at 
all questioned, but—“* Mr. Stevenson is a Catho- 
lic ”"—ah! 
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the discussion of the strictly historical 
question involved. 

And, at the outset, we decline to 
be at all accountable for the proposi- 
tion that “ the impression conveyed 
by the very positive statement in THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD is that Froude 
forged the letter.” Forged is a gross 
and serious term. We neither used 
the word nor any expression equiva- 
lent to it. Mr. Froude could not be 
charged with forging a letter he did 
not produce. He cited, with the 
usual quotation marks which convey 
the assurance to the reader that the 
words are original, a short passage 
which he said was in a certain desig- 
nated letter. At page 211, vol. viii., 
he makes Mary Stuart say “ she could 
have no peace till she had Murray’s or 
Chatelherault’s head, and gave as his 
authority a letter of “ Randolph to 
Cecil, Oct. 5, Scotch mss. Rolls 
House.” We asserted (August No. 
CatH. WoRLD, p. 587) “ this letter 
of sth Oct. referred to by Mr. Froude 
is not in the Record Office.” But our 
“statement was very positive,” says 
the Z7ibune paragraph. Itwas. And 
we now repeat it yet more positively, 
since Mr. Froude admits that the 
Randolph letter cited by him has no 
existence. On that point, the contro- 
versy may be considered as closed. 

We freely accept the explanation 
given, according to which Mr. Froude 
meant to cite a letter from the Duke 
of Bedford to Cecil, “ the only diffe- 
rence absolutely being that, by the 
clerical error mentioned, Randolph is 
given as the writer instead of Bed- 
ford.” 

Then, according to this explana- 
tion, it was Bedford who wrote, “She 
said she could have no peace till 
she had Murray’s or Chatelherault’s 
head” ? But it appears that, “in the 
letter referred to in Mr. Froude’s 
note to Sir Thomas Hardy,” the Earl 
of Bedford wrote no such thing, and 
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we still wait to hear from Mr. Froude 
where he found his authority for stat- 
ing that Mary Stuart used the words 
he has put in her mouth. 

We do not want amiable supposi- 
tion and inference and a general 
good-natured wish to help a worthy 
gentleman out of a serious difficulty 
of his own making. We desire, and 
have the clearest right to demand, 
proper documentary evidence that 
Mary Stuart used the precise lan- 
guage attributed to her by Mr. Froude. 
The explanation offered by the 77- 
dune paragraph does not supply such 
evidence, and we have good reasons 
for doubting Mr. Froude’s ability to 
produce it. 

If Mr. Froude meant to cite the 
words “there is no talk of peace,” 
etc., as proving the malignant hatred 
of Mary Stuart for her bastard half- 
brother Murray, why did he not quote 
the express language of the letter? 
By what right does he substitute oth- 
er words, conveying a very different 
meaning? We know of no school 
of history or morality whose teach- 
ings warrant a historian in giving as 
an original authority his own inter- 
pretation, in his own words, of the 
meaning of that authority. The writ- 
ing of history, with aid of such pro- 
cesses, would soon become what to 
too great extent it unfortunately is— 
the composition of romance. 

The singular explanation is given 
that, “ owing to the fact that Ran- 
dolph was at that time about the 
court and in connection with Bedford, 
the latter could only have written on 
the authority of Randolph.” ‘The na- 
tural inference from this statement is 
that Randolph, “ who was about the 
court,” must have authorized Bedford 
to write the letter, thus leading us to 
suppose that Bedford was his subor- 
dinate, and also “ about the court.” 

Very far from it. Randolph was 
not then, and never was in a posi- 
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tion to be, the personal equal or off. 
cial superior of Bedford. An Eng- 
lish earl writing under the authority 
of Mr. Randall ?* j 

Truly, the man who in the year 
of grace 1565 should have intimated 
to Francis, the second Earl of Bedford, 
that he was Randolph’s subordinate. 
would have passed what our French 
friends call a mauvais quart @’heure. 
Independently ofother all-sufficient 
considerations, such as rank and title. 
their relative positions toward their 
sovereign should settle this question, 
Randolph’s written communications 
were, as a general rule, strictly official 
and addressed to Cecil, Elizabeth’s 
minister.t 

But Bedford, whenever he thought 
it necessary, addressed Elizabeth di- 
rectly and in person, and she answer- 
ed him with her own hand.t And 
this could not well be otherwise, con- 
sidering the delicate nature of the 
subjects treated between them, Of 
one letter of Bedford to Elizabeth, 
Mr. Froude says (vol. viii. p. 214), 

3edford wrote in plain, stern terms 
to the queen herself.” 

“ About the court ?” Are we to un- 
derstand that Randolph was a guest, 
a spy, or a hanger-on at the Scottish 
court? “In connection with Bed- 
ford!” What is meant by this strange 


* This was his real name, although he is usu 
ally called Randolph. 

+ Speaking of a certain negotiation, Mr. Froude 
says (vol. xi. p. 71), “ Randolph, who was not 
admitted to his mistress’s secrets, could not un- 
derstand what she was about.” 

¢tIn the short space of five weeks, the follow- 
ing correspondence took place : September 12. 
1565, Elizabeth to Bedford. (This is the letter in 
which she instructs him secretly to furnish Mur- 
ray with money and soldiers, taking care not t 
let her be detected.) September 19, 1565, Bedford 
to Elizabeth. September 28, Bedford to Eliza- 
beth. October 13, Bedford to Elizabeth. Octo 
ber 20, Elizabeth to Bedford. October 20, re- 
ceipt by the Earl of Murray to Bedford (for the 
queen of England) of £7,000, “to be emploit 
in the common cause and action now in hands 
within this realm of Scotland, enterprisit by the 
nobilitie thereof for mainteynance of the true re- 
ligion.” Dumfries, rst October, 1565 (signed) 
James Stewart. 
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ambiguity! There is no occasion for 
any mystery. Randolph was the 
diplomatic representative of Eliza- 
beth at the court of Scotland, and 
having, by virtue of his position, 
frequent opportunities of seeing and 
hearing Mary Stuart, his testimony 
as to her sayings and doings was 
valuable in so far as it was that of 
a person who might possibly have 
heard her say “she could have no 
peace,” etc.—provided she ever said 
so. On this account, the citation, 
“Randolph to Cecil,” was valuable 
to Mr. Froude. But Randolph did 
not so report her, and we are asked 
to suppose that Bedford did, on the 
authority of Randolph. But here 
a serious difficulty arises. Although 
Randolph was at the time “about 
the court,” the Earl of Bedford was 
not. Hewas not “about the court.” 
He was not at Holyrood. He was 
not in Edinburgh. In short, he was 
not even in Scotland. As marshal 
or governor of Berwick, in command 
of the border, Bedford was then in 
England, where Mr. Froude repre- 
sents him a few days later as “ confin- 
ed by his orders at Carlisle” (vol. 
Vill. p. 214). 

Although, as Mr. Froude says (vol. 
viii. p. 113), Bedford “was a deter- 
mined man, with the prejudices of a 
Protestant and the resolution of an 
English statesman ;” although he was 
Elizabeth’s ready tool, in an infamous 
piece of treachery with the Scotch 
rebels in the insurrection against the 
Scottish queen, which Mr. Froude 
expressly admits (vol. viii. p. 214) as 
“undertaken at Elizabeth’s instiga- 
tion and mainly in Elizabeth’s inte- 
rests,” and, although he offered to re- 
enact the villany of Admiral Winter, 
proposing to Elizabeth that she should 
“play over again the part which she 
had played with Winter; he would 
himself enter Scotland with the 
Berwick gerrison, and her majesty 
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could afterward seem to blame him 
for attempting such things as with 
the help of others he could bring 
about,” he may, nevertheless, have 
written in good faith to Cecil, “ There 
is no talk of peace with that queen,” 
etc. Zalk with signifies the discourse 
of at least two persons. 

Talk by whom? When? Where ? 
We take his communication to Ce- 
cil to mean that people thought it 
useless to talk or think of peace— 
that is to say, the end of the rebel- 
lion, until Murray and Chatelherault, 
its leaders, were punished; and this 
was the most natural view in the 
world for an Englishman or a Scotch- 
man of that day to take. Under 
Henry and under Elizabeth, no man 
who arrayed himself against regal 
authority ever escaped confiscation, 
the block, and the axe, except by 
exile, and even then was not always 
safe from treacherous English ven- 
geance. Mary Stuart was then at 
the beginning of her career, and was 
not yet known for that kindness of 
heart and horror of bloodshed which 
made her reign one of “plots and 
pardons,” and sacrificed her crown 
and her life. 

The punishment of Murray and 
Chatelherault for their crime was at 
that day looked upon by English- 
men as a matter of course. 

And here we wish to say a few 
words as to Elizabeth’s connection 
with this rebellion. The historian 
Lingard truly states the case: “ She 
shrank from the infamy of being the 
aggressor in a war which the rest of 
Europe would not fail to attribute to 
female pique and unjustifiable resent- 
ment.” He might have added that 
in avoiding that infamy she rushed 
into a score of others, if possible, 
worse. Even Mr. Froude speaks of 
Elizabeth’s conduct in these terms: 
“ Elizabeth had given her word, but 
it was an imperfect security,” shows 
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her “strugghng with her ignominy, 
only to flounder deeper into dis- 
traction and dishonor,” tells us “ she 
stooped to a deliberate lie. De Foix 
had heard of the £3,000,* and had 
ascertained beyond doubt that it 
had been sent from the treasury ; yet, 
when he questioned Elizabeth about 
it, she took refuge behind Bedford, 
and swore she had sent no money to 
the lordsat all.” Further, Mr. Froude 
writes, “her policy was pursued at 
the expense of her honor,” and so 
on—wusgue ad nauseam—up to the 
time when, on Murray’s arrival in 
London after the failure of his foul 
treachery, Elizabeth sent for him, 
“ and arranged in a private interview 
the comedy which she was about to 
enact” (Froude, vol. viii. p. 219). 
This comedy was his appearance, 
next day, before Elizabeth, who, in 
the presence of two foreign ambas- 
sadors, delivered a long harangue on 
the enormity of his offence in rebel- 
ling against his sovereign—a rebel- 
lion gotten up at her instigation, 
and for which she had paid him in 
money! A more stupendous bud- 
get of mendacity it would be diffi- 
cult to find anywhere recorded, even 
taking Mr. Froude’s account of it 
(vol. vii. pp. 222 to 224). It has 
been thus characterized by a Pro- 
testant historian (Hosack): . “This 
astounding exhibition of meanness 
and falsehood and folly, which it is 
certain imposed upon no one who 
witnessed it, is without a parallel in 
history.” Elizabeth fitly crowned 
this performance by writing to Mary 
with her own hand: “I have com- 
municated fully to Randolph all that 
passed at my interview with one of 
your subjects, which I hope will sat- 
is‘y you, wishing that your ears had 
heard the honor and affection which 
I manifested toward you, to the com- 


* Another sum sent to Murray. 
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plete disproof of what is said that | 
supported your rebel subjects against 
you—which will ever be very far 
from my heart, being too great an 
ignominy for a princess to tolerate, 
much more to do.” 

Just as we finish transcribing these 
lines, our eye accidentally falls on a 
passage in Mr. Froude’s eleventh vol- 
ume, page 20, in which, speaking of 
Elizabeth’s portraits, he says she was 
sometimes represented “ as the Chris- 
tian Regina Cceli, whose nativity fell 
close to her own birthday, and whose 
functions as the virgin of Protestant- 
ism she was supposed to supersede.” 

We must here thank Mr. Froude 
for a prolonged and hearty laugh 
whose ripples will, we fear, disturb 


our work for hours to come. We 
resume the letter question. The 
Bedford letter is dated Alnwick, 


which is in England. Whence came 
Bedford’s information, “ There is no 
talk of peace”? Is Mr. Froude in 
possession of a letter of Randolph to 
Bedford upon the subject? Did 
3edford, in England, receive any 
communication at all from Randolph, 
who was “about the court”? If 
Randolph knew that Mary Stuart 
had said “she could have no peace,” 
etc., he was seriously derelict in duty 
in not reporting it to Cecil. We 
know full well the envious avidity of 
Elizabeth for the most trifling details 
concerning Mary Stuart’s movements, 
even when they had not the slight- 
est connection with affairs of state; 
we also know the industry with which 
Randolph ministered to her desire. 
But here was a serious matter, a 
question of open war, and it was im- 
portant that Elizabeth should be ad- 
vised as to Mary’s plans concerning 
the rebellion which, as we have seen, 
Elizabeth herself, aided by Murray, 
had set in motion. Randolph was 
not a fool, but he would have been 
silly indeed if he had failed to keep 
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Cecil advised in so important a crisis 
as this. He made no such failure. 
He carefully watched Mary, and had 
her watched, for he had spies in 
Holyrood. And now, having infor- 
mation which it was important that 
Elizabeth, through Cecil, should be 
possessed of, are we to suppose that 
ie did not send it to London, but to 
Bedford at Carlisle or at Alnwick ? 
[he proposition is too absurd to dis- 
cuss, and we are answered by the 
facts. On the 4th of October, the 
day previous to the date of Bedford’s 
Alnwick letter, Randolph writes to 
Cecil, representing Mary as “ not only 
uncertain as to what she should do, but 
inclined to clement measures, and so 
undecided as to hope that matters could 
be arranged.” Does this sound like 
“deaf to advice” and “ breathing 
vengeance”? If Mr. Froude had 
any wish to represent Mary Stuart 
according to the evidence before 
him, he would not have thrust aside 
and ignored this letter of Randolph. 
It is the testimony of an enemy of 
Mary Stuart, speaking of his personal 
knowledge and in the line of his duty. 
But such testimony does not suit our 
historian. It does not support his 
Mary Stuart theory. He passes it 
over in silence, goes to England to 
be informed of what has taken place 
in Scotland, and gives us after all a 
vague statement, a mere on-dit, from 
which he evolves words which he 
asserts were spoken by the Queen 
of Scots. His entire account of 
the events between the 1st and tM 
15th of October, 1565, is not his- 
tory, but its caricature. Cecil writ- 
ing “a private letter of advice” to 
Mary Stuart! Cockburn, an Eng- 
lish spy, speaking “his mind freely 
to her”! De Mauvissiére, the agent 
of Catharine de’ Medicis, her bitter- 
est enemy after Elizabeth and Cecil, 
“entreating ” and expostulating with 
her ! 
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There is another letter in this con- 
nection as invisible to Mr. Froude 
as the Randolph letter of October 4. 
Mr. Froude’s narrative, defective in 
dates, is so confused as to conceal 
the important fact that Mary Stuart 
did all in her power to maintain 
peace, and that on the sth of Octo- 
ber, so far from having commenced 
hostilities, she was still in Edinburgh, 
and did not leave Holyrood until the 
8th of October, when she addressed 
an admirable letter to Elizabeth, which 
we regret our limits will not allow us 
to insert here. 


In closing, we must express our 
surprise that Mr. Froude should have 
selected for reclamation or protest a 
case sO comparatively unimportant. 
Our readers must not suppose that 
the point discussed is an isolated 
one. In our previous articles, we 
have pointed out scores of more se- 
rious errors. Mr. Froude’s insanity 
for the romantic and picturesque 
would, as we have already remarked, 
wreck a far better historian; and the 
imaginative power and talent for pic- 
torial embellishment which make his 
work so attractive to the young and 
inexperienced inevitably involve him 
in serious difficulty the moment a 
true historic test is applied to any of 
his flowery pages. Will Mr. Froude 
seriously apply such a test, and ex- 
plain to us, for instance, his manipu- 
lation of Mary Stuart’s letter of April 
4, 1566, and give us the original lan- 
guage of the passages which we have 
denounced as unauthorized ? Will he 
explain his remarkable arrangement 
of the members of the phrase at his 
page 261, vol. viil., “It will be known 
hereafter,” etc. ? Will he throw some 
light on the feine forte et dure—but 
no, we will not ask that. We acquit 
Mr. Froude of any intention to mis- 
represent in that instance. It was 
merely a blunder arising from a 
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strange ignorance of the laws of Eng- 
land. Will he clear up the mislead- 
ing paucity of dates in the Jedburgh 
story ? Will he find some authority 
less untrustworthy than Buchanan for 
the poisoning story, and for a hun- 
dred other statements repudiated by all 
respectable historians? Will he show 
us how it is that “ he feared for his life” 
is the English translation of “ Il prend 
une peur de recevoir une honte,” and 
how it is that the meanings given 
in his text of numerous Spanish and 
French passages, which he avoids 
translating, are so often at daggers 
drawn with the language of the origi- 
nals ? How it is that he describes a 
letter from Mary to Elizabeth as one 
“she wrote with her own hand, fierce, 
dauntless, and haughty,” when, in 
the letter, Mary expressly excuses 
herself to Elizabeth for ot writing 
with her own hand (notre propre 
main)? How it is that he coolly 
substitutes “fled from” for departed, 
“lords” for dadies, “four thousand 
ruffians for four thousand gentlemen ? 
How it is that—but space fails. 

In these cases, we wish to be dis- 





tinctly understood that we do not 
charge Mr. Froude with forgery, 
Heaven forbid! We readily, and 
with reason, find a more charitable 
explanation. 

There are persons whose sense of 
sound, or color, or light, or integrity, 
or morality, is either obtuse or totally 
absent. We have known people who 
could not distinguish “ Mary in hea- 
ven” from “ Boyne Water ;” we have 
heard of others to whom, from color 
blindness, white and scarlet were iden- 
tical ; of others who, in lying, beliey- 
ed they spoke the truth; and others 
who, like Mr. Froude, could not, for 
their lives, repeat or correctly quote 
the words of third persons; whose 
minds, in short, “had not yet suc- 
ceeded in grasping the nature of in- 
verted commas.” 

Finally, we seriously, and for the 
last time, ask Mr. Froude for some 
contemporary proof that the Earl of 
Bedford, or any one else, wrote to 
Cecil, speaking of Mary Stuart, “She 
said she could have no peace till 
she had Murray’s or Chatelherault’s 
head.” 


OUR WINTER EVENINGS. 


II. 


BREAD RETURNED. 


At one of our evening assembla- 
ges, the bachelor lawyer introduced 
his sister, a very interesting and in- 
telligent lady from some Western city, 
who had come to pass the winter 
with her friends in New England. 

The conversation was naturally di- 
rected toward the Western country, 
its peculiarities social and_ physical, 
their comparison with those of our 
locality, the influence of European 


éMigration upon them, and that. ex- 
erted by New England, through her 
numerous children, in all those far-off 
regions. 

At length, mention was made of 
the cholera, and the fearful havoc it 
had wrought, during the previous 
year, through those vast territories, 
not only in town and city, but among 
the sparse population of wild and 
newly settled districts. She describ- 
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ed the dismay of the inhabitants as 
the terrific scourge approached, and 
their frantic dread, which obtained 
such mastery as to shut all pity for 
the sufferers from the most compas- 
sionate hearts; reaching a degree in 
that respect which she thought would 
have been impossible among the 
kind and less impetuous people of 
New England. 

“] am not quite certain of that,” 
said a middle-aged lady, who was 
usually present at our evening par- 
ties, a very busy knitter, and more 
inclined to listen than to speak. “I 
remember circumstances, during our 
own cholera seasons, that would go 
far to prove human nature, under the 
influence of terror, to be much the 
same in New England as elsewhere. 
One incident, in particular, lingers 
vividly in my memory, and has been 
recently revived in that of others by 
strange coincidences.” 

There was an immediate call for 


the story ; and, according to our cus- 
tom, she complied without hesitation 
by relating the following 


INCIDENT OF THE CHOLERA SEASON. 

It was the first cholera season in 
America. Vessels arriving weekly at 
Quebec and Montreal brought crowds 
of emigrants, among whom the dread 
destroyer had appeared during the 
voyage and claimed its victims. In 
some instances, whole families were 
swept away, and there were few from 
which some loved member had not 
been snatched by the ruthless ser- 
vant of death. 

A violent panic flew like wild-fire 
through all the Canadian borders, 
and, gathering strength as it advanc- 
ed, seemed to have consumed every 
sentiment of humanity in its devas- 
tating course before it crossed the 
province line and penetrated our 
frontier country. 
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The people of Vermont, ever not- 
ed before and since for their impul- 
sive benevolence and tender sympa- 
thy with all human suffering, became 
suddenly steeled against every emo- 
tion of pity. In a paroxysm of fren- 
zied terror, they established a line of 
sentinels along the whole northern 
frontier, to prevent all communication 
with the infected regions, and all im- 
migrants from crossing the border. 
This excited state of feeling was fed 
and increased by news arriving daily, 
through boats which still plied the 
lake, of prominent and well-known 
Canadian citizens who had fallen 
victims to the scourge. 

The very elements seemed to sym- 
pathize, in some mysterious way, with 
this strange and erratic condition of 
the moral atmosphere. Days dur- 
ing which a heat prevailed intolera- 
bly sultry, and stagnant, as it were, 
for lack of a breath of wind to 
stir the air, were succeeded by nights 
shedding the very chills of death from 
their pinions, yet so still that not a 
leaf was stirred. ‘The voice of thun- 
der and the gleam of lightning were 
unknown through the whole season. 
Birds on the wing, languid and song- 
less, would fall dead in the streets 
and yards. ‘The housekeepers of 
Vermont, renowned for their tidy ha- 
bits, were spared their usual warfare 
with flies, for not one was to be seen. 
The hum of an insect’s wing to break 
the dismal silence would have fallen 
upon the ear like welcome music ! 

On an unusually oppressive after- 
noon in the latter part of July, I 
was doing my best to make myself 
comfortable, and musing sadly upon 
the state of affairs along the border, 
and the inevitable sufferings of poor 
immigrants who were prevented from 
pursuing their course through the 
country, as that class had hitherto 
done, not only unmolested, but as- 
sisted by the kind inhabitants. Now, 
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strangers in a strange land, they dar- 
ed not ask for the aid they needed 
to keep them from perishing, but 
were shut out from all compassion, 
not for any fault of their own, but, 
as it would seem, by the direct visita- 
tion of God. 

My husband was absent attending 
court in a distant county. At that 
period of my life my health was very 
delicate, and, as I sat with my boy of 
two years beside me, and my baby 
girl on my lap, I could not dismiss 
the gloomy train of thought into 
which I had fallen, or resist the over- 
whelming tide of sadness it pressed 
upon me. 

While I was ruminating thus, my 
young brother rushed in, all breath- 
less with excitement: “O sister! 
sister! such a poor, suffering Irish 
family as there is hidden in the ra- 
vine, up the brook! I thought I 
would come home from school that 
way, and so I found them. Oh! I 
am so sorry for them, and what can 
we do? If brother were only at 
home! but he is gone, and, if it 
should be found out in the village 
that they are there, they would be 
hurried off without mercy, and they 
are so tired and hungry. They have 
not had a mouthful to eat since yes- 
terday, and did not dare to stop to 
ask for any. The children are cry- 
ing for bread, and their father trying 
to hush them for fear they will be 
heard. Oh! what can we do?” 

All this was uttered in a breath, 
and I comprehended the whole as 
instantly. Had the All-Merciful not- 
ed the course of my thoughts, and 
sent me this immediate test of the 
sincerity of my sympathy? If so, 
there should be no hesitation in ac- 
cepting the ordeal. So I told my 
brother to guide them cautiously, un- 
der cover of a. thicket of willows 
and other shrubs which marked the 
course of the brook, until they should 
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reach our large barn on its bank, 
used only to store hay from the 
meadow, and, after seeing them safe- 
ly sheltered there, to come back to 
me. 

The tea-kettle was mounted on the 
stove and boiling in a trice. Tea, 
bread, milk, and cold meats, with 
butter and cheese, were prepared in 
abundance for transmission by the 
time he returned. 

My girl, Huldah, who had been 
gossiping at a neighbor's, came in 
just as I had brought affairs to this 
stage. I did not think best to ac- 
quaint her with our secret, but told 
her I was going out a little while, and 
she must attend to the children wl 
I was gone. 


iile 
I was in the habit of 
visiting frequently, and providing for 
the wants of a sick family of colored 
people in the neighborhood, and she 
took it for granted my present mis- 
sion was in that direction ; for I heard 
her mutter (she was a Yankee) as my 
brother and I took up our load and 
departed: “I never did see anybody 
that thought so much of them kind 
o’ critters! Catch me takin’ so much 
pains, and a-puttin’ myself out to 
such a rate, a-waitin’ on a lot o’ lazy, 
good-for-nothin’ niggers, if they was 
sick !” 

When we reached the barn, the 
sight I witnessed was a sore trial to 
my weak and excited nerves. I had 
the greatest difficulty to maintain a 
reasonable degree of composure. 

There was an aged grandmother; 
her son, a fine-looking, stalwart Irish- 
man ; his wife, and their six children, 
the oldest a beautiful girl of about 
sixteen, the youngest a baby-girl of 
the same age asmy own. ‘They were 
so exhausted with extreme heat and 
fatigue, so famished with hunger and 
worn with agonizing fears of being 
discovered and hunted like wild 
beasts, that the sight of them was 
enough to melt a heart of stone. 
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As we entered, they were on their 
knees, breathing thanks to God for 
the shelter and the kindness, and im- 
ploring blessings for those who had 
taken pity upon their desolation. 
When they arose, the repast was soon 
spread, and, warning them to eat 
sparingly at first in their exhausted 
state, I left them to enjoy it by them- 
selves; not, however, until I had 
learned something of their history 
from the grandmother, a most inter- 
esting old woman. I wish I could 
convey it under the garb of her own 
language, rich in impressive imagery, 
and exquisite in its impassioned and 
touching pathos. But the tongue 
must be to “ the manor born” which 
would wield that graceful weapon ef- 
fectively ; otherwise the attempt serves 
only to blunt the point and tarnish 
the brilliancy. Doubtless her tone, 
her attitude and manner had much 
to do with the deep impression her 
simple narrative made upon the lis- 
tener, in this instance, as well as the 
time, the place, and the circumstan- 
ces in which it was related. There 
was a serene light in her soft black 
eyes, a dignity in the calm humility 
of the aged matron, before which the 
haughtiest spirit would be instinctive- 
ly impelled to offer reverential hom- 
Her jet-black hair—an occa- 
sional silver thread mingled here and 
there but to enhance its shining beau- 
ty by the contrast — was combed 
smoothly back from the high and 
wrinkled brow, under the frills of a 
snow-white cap; a muslin kerchief 
of the same snowy freshness was 
crossed over her breast, beneath the 
open waist of a well-worn dress of 
coarse gray stuff, fitting neatly the 
erect and graceful form of the wearer. 
But what impressed me most was the 
expression of her countenance, upon 
which deep, abiding grief, subdued 
by holy patience and resignation, had 
set its seal; while the sweet smile ha- 
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bitual to those lips illuminated yet 
seemed to impart by its very light a 
touch of deeper, more ineffable sad- 
ness to the face, and slightly revealed 
lines of perfectly regular pearly teeth 
that gave an indescribable effect and 
finish to the whole picture. Years 
have passed ; yet I can see her now, 
as she stood before me in the light 
of that summer evening, as viviclly as 
if it were but yesterday. 

They had belonged to the class of 
intelligent, comfortable Irish farmers. 
Her husband, with far-sighted shrewd- 
ness, had been quick to detect every 
accumulating symptom of the misery 
which was to press more and more 
heavily, year by year, upon their op- 
pressed land, and his plans were laid 
accordingly. Providing an outfit for 
his oldest son, he sent him to Ame- 
rica with his little family to seek a 
home in the far West, where land 
could be secured at the lowest rates. 

Upon the arrival of this son in 
New York, he fell in with an agent 
of the United States Government 
among the Indians of the West, who 
advised him to join a colony that was 
about to start a settlement in South- 
western Iowa, then almost a “errva in- 
cognita to all but the red man. He 
did so, and took up, at a very low price, 
a large and fertile tract of govern- 
ment land, well diversified with open 
rolling prairie and woodland, and 
abundantly watered. 

When they heard from him of his 
entire success, and that nothing was 
now wanting to complete his satisfac- 
tion but the presence of his parents 
and the remainder of his beloved fa- 
mily, they made speedy preparations 
to depart and join him. They real- 
ized a sufficient sum from the sale of 
their effects to defray all expenses of 
the journey and leave a considera- 
ble amount for future contingencies. 
Their plan was to proceed by water 
from Montreal, up through the lakes 
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as far as they could toward their place 
of destination, and pursue their jour- 
ney by land from that point. 

On the voyage, the cholera broke 
out among the passengers. Their 
youngest son, the darling of his fa- 
ther, was among the first victims. 
Then their newly-married daughter 
and herhusband. The broken-heart- 
ed father soon followed. The surviv- 
ing brother was so crushed by these 
successive blows that his mother had 
to forget her own sorrows to soothe 
his, and help him to bear up under 
their accumulated weight for the sake 
of his wife and helpless little ones. 
Many times she feared he would 
sink entirely, and offer another victim 
to the merciless destroyer. Prayer 
was her only refuge; her beads, the 
citadel to which she flew for refuge 
and defence when the storm seemed 
about to overwhelm them all in utter 
ruin. And not in vain did she appeal 
to the widow’s God! They reached 
Montreal in safety by his permission ; 
mourning, indeed, over the vacancies 
death had left in their desolate house- 
hold, but thanking him for all he had 
spared. 

Here a new difficulty met them in 
the restrictions placed upon the pas- 
sage of all foreigners through the 
country by land or water. Her son, 
accustomed to rely upon the sagacity 
of his clear-headed father to plan 
what his own strong arm could exe- 
cute, was now thoroughly dishearten- 
ed and irresolute ; powerless to devise 
any means of escape from the obsta- 
cles that beset them on every hand. 
Almost at random, they improved a 
chance to be carried to St. Johns, 
and proceeded on foot to Missisquoi 
Bay, near the province line. Here 
they learned it would be impossible 
to pass through the open country 
into Vermont, the whole line being 
strictly guarded. They plunged into 
a forest which extended from that 
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place to a considerable distance into 
Vermont, and made their way in the 
suffocating heat, with indescribable 
toil and fatigue, over logs and fallen 
trees, through tangled thickets and 
miry swamps so wild and rugged, so 
different from anything they had ever 
seen in their own country, that the 
effort to get on seemed oftentimes 
utterly hopeless, and the continued 
struggle useless. The grandmother 
felt her strength failing more than 
once, and a deathly faintness stealing 
over her; but, thinking of her chil- 
dren, she called up all her energy to 
endure, and, seated on a log, would 
again betake herself to her beads 
with renewed fervor and confidence, 
which were rewarded by new acces- 
sions of vigor to her enfeebled frame. 

Thus had they struggled on, un- 
til the afternoon of this day, when 
they gained a covert in the ravine 
near our house, where they gave up, 
unable to make a further effort with- 
out food, which they dared not seek. 
The father, driven frantic by the cries 
of his children, was about to rush 
out in quest of bread at any risk, 
when, to their great dismay, my little 
brother discovered their retreat. He 
soon assured them they had nothing 
to fear from him, and what followed 
has been told. 

When the shades of evening se- 
cured us from observation, my bro- 
ther assisted me in conveying to the 
barn such bedding as was needful 
to protect them from the night chills. 
After all arrangements were made 
for their comfort, I retired, followed 
by their fervent blessings, and was 
soon in bed, and sleeping soundly. 

Before midnight, I was awakened 
by a gentle tap on the window of my 
nursery, which was on the side of the 
house toward the barn. I sprang 
from my bed, filled with anxious 
misgivings that proved to be only 
too well founded. Norah, the old- 
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est child of the family, stood by 
the window, pale and trembling, and 
as I approached whispered huskily 
between her sobs, “O lady! come 
to us quick, for my father is dying 
with the great agony !” 

“Yes, my child!” I replied, as I 
threw on my dressing-gown, and 
formed my plan of action in a twin- 
kling. 

I did not dare send for a physi- 
cian, as it would compromise him 
with the relentless authorities of our 
excited village if he should attend 
upon this charge, which I regarded 
as having clearly been committed to 
my protection by Divine Providence 
—yet I was not accustomed to ad- 
much as an herb-drink 
without medical direction. 

I must let Huldah into the secret, 
for I needed her aid. So I called 
her and my brother, directed her to 
fill the large boiler in the arch with 
water, and my brother to make a 


minister so 


roaring fire under it; then to carry 


a wash-tub to the barn. I told them 
to bring the water, and empty it in 
the tub, as soon as it was hot; and 
while Huldah would remain with me 
at the barn, he should see to keep- 
ing a plentiful supply of hot water 
in the boiler and tea-kettle. 

While giving these directions, I 
had hastily gathered and packed in 
a basket a bottle of camphorated 
spirits, one of laudanum, a phial of 
oil of hemlock, a bottle of what 
Thompsonian physicians called hot- 
drops, being chiefly a preparation of 
cayenne pepper in alcohol, and a flask 
of very penetrating and stimulating 
liniment for sprains and bruises in 
horses; the last three having been 
presented to me, as tokens of grati- 
tude, by an old blind essence-ped- 
dler to whom I had offered a home 
with us when he should pass our 
way, and for whom I had on such 
occasions performed the services of 
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cleansing, filling, and labelling his 
phials for a new start—else I should 
never have possessed them, for I en- 
tertained as great a horror for keep- 
ing as for administering drugs. 

Thus equipped, I snatched a pile 
of blankets from a closet, took the 
lighted lantern, and started for the 
barn. Arriving there, my worst fears 
were realized! The strong man was 
writhing in the grasp of that terri- 
fic disease, in the presence of which 
I now stood for the first—thank 
God! it was also the last—time, face 
to face. His countenance was rap- 
idly assuming that ashen hue which 
is not to be mistaken. The ago- 
nized contortions of the whole frame 
were fearful to behold, impossible 
to describe! The stifled moans of 
an agony which was crushing the 
life out of that noble, athletic form 
brought a deathly faintness over me 
as they met my ear; but, nerving 
myself to my Heaven - appointed 
task, I promptly prepared a large 
dose of mingled camphor and lau- 
danum in the hot-drops, which he 
succeeded in swallowing, though with 
great difficulty, so severe were the 
spasms in his throat. I then called 
them all to assist me in bathing his 
whole body freely with the liniment, 
and applying violent friction with the 
hands. I suspect my course would 
have made a “regular practitioner” 
smile, but I could only use such re- 
medies as I had at hand, and trust 
in Providence to guide my ignorance. 

While we were thus employed, 
Huldah arrived with the hot water, 
into which I poured oil of hemlock 
—having heard that vapor-baths pre- 
pared with hemlock boughs had 
been found efficacious in this disease 
—and set Huldah to wringing the 
blankets from it, and assisting me 
in wrapping them closely around 
him, layer over layer. While we 
were rubbing him, the cramps were 
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so severe that the hand passed over 
lumps under the skin as hard as 
bone the whole length of the limbs. 
With what intense anxiety I watched 
for the slightest softening of their ri- 
gidity, hoping it might be a favorable 
indication! And with what a flood 
of thankful tears—the first I had 
dared allow myself to shed—did I 
at length discover the least faint 
yielding of that frightful tension and 
alleviation of the excruciating spasms! 
Yet I allowed no relaxation in the 
use of remedies to follow these first 
encouraging symptoms. As soon as 
I hoped his stomach would retain it, 
I administered frequent doses of hot 
brandy punch in small quantities. 
Before morning, I had the unuttera- 
ble satisfaction of seeing him swallow, 
without difficulty or nausea, a cup of 
tea in which cracker was soaked, 
soon after which a slight general 
perspiration appeared, the spasms 
ceased entirely, and the exhausted 
sufferer fell into a quiet sleep. At 
dawn, I roused him gently to take 
more nourishment, and, when he 
slept again, I returned to the house, 
under the joyful persuasion that the 
danger was now past, and that the 
patient with good care would soon 
recover. 

The state of that afflicted family 
during all this painful scene can 
scarcely be imagined, much less por- 
trayed in words! The silent anguish 
of his aged mother, kneeling through 
the livelong night, and finding her 
only solace in that unfailing resource, 
the beads; the clinging affection and 
harrowing grief of the poor broken- 
hearted wife and mother, with her 
trembling children huddled around 
her in helpless dismay; their joy 
when the first favorable symptoms 
appeared; and the general thanks- 
givings at last, accompanied by pray- 
ers that every blessing might follow 
me and mine—all these are matters 
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to be carried fresh in the memory 
while life shall last, but not to be 
conveyed in words. 

My poor little brother, too! He 
had been so agitated with nervous 
and sympathetic distress that, fearing 
the consequences of permitting him 
to remain a witness of such sufferings. 
I had insisted on his going home 
and to bed soon after midnight ; and 
once, when, leaving the patient with 
Huldah for a few minutes, I ran to 
the house to look after the children. 
I found him in a feverish state that 
quite alarmed me. The reaction of 
the happy morning news, however, 
soon restored him, and I had the 
comfort of seeing everything taking 
a prosperous course with the strang- 
ers and at home. 

As for Huldah—my sturdy, strong- 
nerved Huldah—who always made 
herself out for the most heartless, un- 
feeling person in the world when 
she most feared she might be sus- 
pected of being “ soft,” and who had 
set herself with the coolness, quick 
resource, and tact of a true Yankee 
(the readiest and most ingenious of 
all people for a sudden emergency), 
and with all the strength of her reso- 
lute hands and heart, to second my 
efforts for the relief of the sufferer, 
accomplishing more and to better 
purpose than a half-dozen like my 
poor weak self could perform—she 
could only say, with averted and 
bashful face, in reply to my morning 
commendations of her unexpected 
qualities and conduct as a nurse, and 
half-choking with suppressed emotion 
between each muttered sentence: 
“If folks will be such tarnal gumps as 
to go round a-hunting up such poor 
mis’able critters, and a-turnin’ all 
creation t’other side up to wait on 
‘em, I d’n’ know what a body could 
do but take hold and help. I hain’t 
much opinion of them Paddywhacks, 
as a gin’ral thing, but to see that are 
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poor feller so torn to pieces, and so 
kinder patient too, I tell you ‘twas 
more’n I could stand. But that wan’t 
the worst on’t, neither; ’twas his poor 
old mother! I never did see any- 
thing in all my born days that beat 
me like that! There she was so 
broke down, and a-praying all the 
time like an old saint, so kinder meek 
and humble-like! It made me think 
of my own mother, that’s been dead 
and gone this many a year, and 
thinks I, ‘ You sha’n’t have to mourn 
for that son, if old Huldah can do 
anything to save’ him;’ so, you see, 
‘was more my own mother than 
his’n or him that I was a-thinkin’ of 
arter all!” And poor Huldah fairly 
“broke down ” herself into a hearty 
fit of crying. 

The recovery of my patient was as 
rapid as his attack had been sudden. 
For two days, I prepared and admin- 
istered his food with great caution, 
and after four days of rest, and a 
plentiful supply of nourishing food, 
they were all sufficiently recruited to 
resume their journey safely. Mean- 
while, I had laid all the plans for it. 

On the evening previous to their 
departure, I had called our man— 
who lived in the neighborhood and 
“boarded ” himself, so that we had 
found no difficulty in keeping this 
whole affair from his knowledge— 
and directed him to ‘harness the 
horses in our large farm-wagon, be- 
fore daylight the next morning, to 
carry a family in whom we were in- 
terested to the lake, in order that 
they might take a canal-boat for 
Albany. 

Accordingly, I had the satisfaction 
of starting them off from our own 
door, accompanied by my brother, 
with a capacious lunch-basket well 
stocked with substantial viands for 
their use, before any one was astir 
in the village. When they reached 
the lake, our name and their escort 
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were sufficient guarantees with the 
captain of the canal-boat to settle 
all matters connected with their fur- 
ther progress without difficulty. 

At our parting, the aged grand- 
mother took my hand in one of hers, 
and, laying the other one gently on 
my head, lifted her eyes reverently 
to heaven, and whispered: “ May 
the great God, who has witnessed 
all you have done for the afflicted 
stranger, reward and bless you, and 
all belonging to you! May his 
peace be about your path through 
life, and his Blessed Virgin Mother, 
with all the holy angels, smooth and 
comfort your dying bed, and conduct 
your soul to eternal bliss!” 

“JT thank you, my dear good wo- 
man,” I replied, “for your prayers 
to God for me and mine. But you 
know we do not believe in seeking 
help from the saints and angels—” 

“ May be they'll help you, then, 
whether you will or no! Heaven 


never forgets such kindness as you 


have shown to the desolate. ‘We 
were hungry, and you fed us; strang- 
ers, and you took usin ; sick, and you 
ministered unto us.’ Has not our 
dear Lord and Saviour pronounced 
his blessing upon such? Yes, in- 
deed! And his Blessed Virgin Mo- 
ther, with the holy angels, will aid 
you in life, and guide you to him, 
whether you will or no; and the 
thought of it consoles my poor wi- 
dowed heart this day!” 

And so we parted. I did not ask 
their name, nor did they ask mine. 
We wanted to know as little of each 
other as possible in those excited 
times, in case the circumstances I 
have related should be discovered, 
and trouble ensue. 

I have often asked myself, Did 
the prayers and blessing of that aged 
saint procure for me and mine, long 
years after those events, the great 
gift of faith? The question cannot 
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be answered in time ; but the gift, if 
we hold it steadfastly, will assuredly 
form the theme of thanksgiving for a 
numerous and united household in 
eternity ! 

During many succeeding years, 
my thoughts often reverted with in- 
terest to those strangers, and with 
regret that I did not even know their 
names. 

My beautiful baby-girl passed from 
her cradle to heaven. My boy had 
grown into a merry, wayward strip- 
ling, full of mischievous pranks, but 
fond of his books withal, and alrea- 
dy prepared to enter college. My 
“little brother,” loveliest and gen- 
tlest of boys—who at the age of 
four years was solemnly committed 
to my care by our dying father— 
had graduated with honor from the 
university of Vermont, studied law 
in my husband's office, picked up his 
scanty patrimony—carefully preserv- 
ed for him by his good brother-in- 
law—and started the previous au- 
tumn for the far West to seek his 
fortune. I received a letter from 
him at St. Paul, Minnesota, where 
he thought of establishing himself. 
Then many months passed, and I 
heard nothing further. My heart 
was filled with anxiety, and oppress- 
ed with the most gloomy conjectures 
as to the cause of his silence, when 
the following letter, written in a fal- 
tering hand, entirely different from 
his usual clear, bold style, explained 
it all: 

B——, Iow4, March, 18-. 

Dear Sister: I know you have 
been wondering and anxious during 
my long silence, and your anxieties 
have been but too well founded, as 
you will know when you have read 
this letter, which I shall write by 
snatches, as my physician will per- 
mit. 4 

Soon after I arrived at St. Paul 
:and dispatched my letter to you, I 
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set out for a long journey on the 
Western plains, to transact some bu. 
siness with the Indians for a leading 
mercantile firm of that place. ! 

While I was receiving packages of 
valuable furs, and other articles of 
Indian traffic, in payment of former 
consignments—transmitting them by 
trusty agents directly to my employ. 
ers—and engaged in making con- 
tracts for future supplies, a band of 
the fierce Sioux came suddenly upon 
us, and captured the whole party. 
They hurried us off to the North- 
west, where winter soon set in with 
frightful rigor. I was wholly unsup- 
plied with clothing necessary to de 
fend me against the inclemency of 
the climate. 

Forced to undertake long journeys 
with parties in quest of furs, and to 
labor early and late in taking and 
dressing them, with such a scanty 
allowance of food that I was almost 
famished, my sufferings became at 
length so intolerable that I deter- 
mined to escape, or die in the at 
tempt. 

Taking advantage of a carousal 
in which my companions were in- 
dulging—after having met some iti 
nerant traders, and exchanged furs 
with them for whiskey—and while they 
were in the stupor of intoxication, | 
took a flask of the liquor, the gun | 
was allowed to use for procuring 
game, and what ammunition I could 
find, and started in as direct a course 
for the South as I could guess with- 
out any certain means of determin- 
ing. 

As long as the ammunition lasted, 
I succeeded in getting sufficient food 
to sustain life, but my sufferings from 
cold and fatigue were past descrip- 
tion; nor would I pain your tender 
heart by giving the full picture if I 
could. My feet and hands were 
frozen several times so badly that I 
feared I should lose the power to 
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use them entirely. I did not dare to 
stop for rest or sleep, lest the numb- 
ness which oppressed my whole frame 
should pass into the final torpor of 
death. 

Before my ammunition was ex- 
hausted, I began to experience a soft- 
ening in the air and a yielding in 
the intensity of the cold. When at 
length that supply was gone, I wan- 
dered on and on, in the lonely wilds, 
the weather getting more and more 
mild, until finally, becoming so utter- 
ly famished, faint, and prostrate that 
my tottering feet refused any longer 
to perform their office, I sank down, 
resigning myself to the Divine Will, 
and to the care of the Blessed Virgin 
and my guardian angel. I soon fell 
into a state which was neither a 
sleep nor a swoon, but partook of the 
nature of both. How long I remain- 
ed in that condition, I have no idea; 
but, when I began painfully to revive, 
I became dimly conscious that soft 
voices were whispering near me ; that 


friendly hands were diligently em- 
ployed in applying a vigorous course 
of measures for my restoration. Fric- 
tion with the hand, and with flannel 


cloths saturated in some pungent 
mixture, was kept up. Stimulants 
were poured in small quantities and 
at short intervals into my mouth, and 
the first words I distinctly heard 
were, “ Thank God! he has swal- 
lowed for the first time. Now, my 
boys, take courage, and work with a 
will! we shall soon have him alive 
again.” 

My head was completely bewilder- 
ed. I could not recall a feature of 
the past, or form an idea of the pre- 
sent, or of the circumstances in which 
I found myself. When I opened my 
eyes and looked around me, exclaim- 
ing, “Where am I? and what has 
happened ?” an elderly woman, who 
sat by me chafing my hands, said 
kindly, “ No matter, my son! You are 
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with friends who will take care of 
you, and you must keep perfectly 
quiet.” 

I resigned myself in full and peace- 
ful trust to their care. In my bewil- 
dered condition, my first impulse was 
to renew the frantic efforts I had 
been forced to make, during all that 
agonizing journey in the wilderness, 
to preserve the life with which God 
had entrusted me. Oh! the unut- 
terable relief that came with the 
slowly dawning assurance that I 
need make those efforts no more! I 
abandoned myself to sweet refresh- 
ing sleep, and, when I again awoke, 
it was to a clear consciousness of all 
around me, of the perils I had en- 
countered, and the rescue which had 
been vouchsafed by a kind Provi- 
dence when I could no longer help 
myself. 

Absolute quiet for some days and 
entire abstinence from all conversa- 
tion were strictly enforced by the phy- 
sician. After several days of silence, 
I was lying in the half-drowsy state 
induced by my exhausted condition, 
the man, whom I first saw and heard 
when I revived, and the woman I 
have mentioned, sitting by me, when 
I suddenly cried out, with an emo- 
tion the more startling from being so 
long suppressed: “ Oh! my sister and 
my friends, how will they feel when 
they hear all this ?” 

“ Where do your friends live ?” he 
inquired. 

“Tn S——, Vermont,” I replied. 

“InS——,Vermont! That I should 
hear the name again!” he exclaim- 
ed in great amazement, then fer- 
vently added: 

“Thank God that I have at 
length had a chance to pay some- 
thing toward a debt I have long 
owed that place on account of a 
family living in it !” 

I asked to whom he alluded, when 
he told me the whole story of the 
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afflicted family we took care of in 
the cholera season; and, to my as- 
tonishment, he was himself that very 
victim of the cholera, and his family 
the identical one! It was his turn 
to be astonished when I told him I 
was the little boy who found them 
in the ravine! 

His sons were out surveying some 
wild lands belonging to him when 
they found me apparently lifeless in 
the woods. 

This place is in South-western 


Iowa, where they first settled. His 
older brother lives near him. His 
mother died some years since. He 


says she never ceased to pray for 
us while she lived. Their children 
are married and settled around them, 
and they are wealthy, influential peo- 
ple, and highly respected by every 
body, as I have learned from the 
physician. 

You should have witnessed the 
welcomes I have received from the 
whole family since they have heard 
who I am! There was nothing too 
much for them to do for me before, 
as the stranger whom God had 
thrown upon their care; but now 
their manifestations of affection and 
gratitude are unbounded! They in- 
sist upon my investing my little capi- 
tal in a portion of their lands, at the 
original Government price—a mere 
fraction of what they are now worth, 
so much has the value been enhanc- 
ed since they purchased. They are 
also determined that I shall settle in 
the village near by, which is the 
shire-town of the county, and offers 
a good opening for a young lawyer. 
So, as soon as my strength is suffi- 
ciently recruited, I intend to engage 
an office there, settle up my little 
affairs at St. Paul’s, and take a new 
start. 

I have not told you about the ba- 
by-girl of other years, who was of the 
same age with our darling whom the 
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angels claimed. Well, she is a bril- 
liant, beautiful young lady, and a thrif. 
ty assistant to her mother in house- 
keeping, and highly accomplished 
withal, for she was educated at a 
convent of the Sacred Heart in S¢. 
Louis. She is playing a piece of 
music on the piano, with exquisite 
skill and expression, while I am writ- 
ing; and I am tempted to lay down 
my pen, and take my place beside 
her. And—shall I tell you? but no! 
you have half-guessed already—that 
your susceptible brother is at this 
moment the devoted lover of this 
rose of Iowa, and hopes soon to 
claim the dainty little hand which 
is flying so deftly over the keys for 
his own, with the full consent of all 
concerned, you may be sure ! 

My new friends have extensive 
business connections, and will be 
able to throw a large amount of 
practice into my hands—which is all 
an energetic young lawyer wants— 
and the property their kindness has 
already put in my possession is a 
little fortune to start with. So be 
sure, dear sister, to thank God for all 
the mercies he has bestowed upon 
your unworthy brother. 


“ How strange are the ways of Pro- 
vidence! and how fully did we rea- 
lize, in this singular instance, the 
truth of that saying uttered by the 
wisest of men, ‘ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, and thou shalt find it after 
many days!’” 

“Well, certainly, that was a cur- 
ous and most providential series of 
coincidences all the way through !” 
exclaimed a sprightly young lady who 
had been a very attentive listener 
to the narrative. “ But did that good 
old grandmother really have any in- 
fluence in converting you and your 
family to Catholicism? I have al- 
ways wondered how it was brought 
about, at a time when so little was 
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known, and such bitter prejudices 
prevailed about the Catholic religion, 
in these parts. Now these changes 
are so frequent that they hardly ex- 
cite surprise, but it was different then.” 

“No doubt her prayers, and the 
indelible impression made by her un- 
wavering faith and confiding piety 
upon my mind and heart, must have 
had their effect. Our heavenly Fa- 
ther uses instruments for performing 
his merciful designs upon those whose 
spiritual discernment he enlightens 
to see what is hidden from others. 


ONE WORD MORE 

[THe article on Copernicus, trans- 
lated from the German, which ap- 
peared in a recent number, has given 
occasion to the following vindication 
of the claim of Poland to the great 
astronomer, which has been commu- 
nicated by a Polish exile, who has 
the honor of that glorious but un- 
happy country deeply at heart,—Eb. 
CatH. WoRLD.| 


Ir happens to the great astrono- 
mer as to many others whom sanctity 
or genius has canonized, that the im- 
mortal syllables by which he is known 
to posterity differ from the simple 
vernacular of his originalname. Ki- 
phas becomes Peter, Von Stein be- 
comes a Lapide, and Nicolas Koper- 
nik become Nicolaus Copernicus. 

Copernicus, then, is the Latinized 
name of the celebrated astronomer ; 
his real name is Képernik, as in Po- 
lish the ¢ has the soft sound of ¢s, 
while in most modern languages the 
¢ is hard before all letters except ¢, é, 
and y. 

The mistake of his being a Prus- 
sian or German originated with Fon- 
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It is often impossible, humanly speak- 
ing, for the subjects of his grace to 
explain the process by which the 
work was accomplished, the gift of 
faith received, and their feet placed 
upon the rock of certainty and truth. 
Enough for them to know that the 
great and glorious gift is the sun of 
their spiritual firmament, and will 
continue fixed and firm as eternity 
when the sun and moon of this earth- 
ly planet shall disappear, and ‘the 
heavens depart, as a scroll that is 
rolled together !’ ” 


ABOUT COPERNICUS. 


tenelle; but Frangois Arago, page 
173, vol. iii., of his complete works, 
thus corrects it: 

“Towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, when Poland was 
dismembered, Thorn and Frauem- 
burg, with all Polish Russia, called 
royal, fell to the lot of the Margraves 
of Brandenburg, who, since the year 
1525, held from the crown of Poland, 
in fief, a part of Prussia, called duca/, 
and who ended by taking the title of 
kings of Prussia. This passage of 
Prussia, a Polish province, under the 
dominion of a German house, caused 
some modern writers to believe that 
Copernicus was German.” (This 
note had been communicated to 
Arago by the Hungarian general 
3em, who was attending his lectures 
at the Observatory in Paris.) 

It may not be out of place to state 
here briefly what was the origin of 
Prussia. Henry, the Bird-catcher, 
who in g1g was elected king of 
Germany, sent some military colo- 
nies into the midst of Slavonic pos- 
sessions. The northern colony was 
called “ Marchia Borealis,” North- 
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ern March, March of Brandenburg, 
afterwards margraviate, electorate, 
then, finally, kingdom of Prussia 
(1701). Austria had the same ori- 
gin; it was called “ Marchia Austra- 
lis,’ Southern March. It became 
successively a duchy, an archduchy, 
and lastly the empire. 

At the first dismemberment of Po- 
land (1772, 1773), Frederick II. ob- 
tained for his share all Polish Prussia 
except Dantzic and Thorn (Polish 
“Torun”). The latter city was the 
birthplace of the celebrated astrono- 
mer. Frederick William II., in 1793, 
added to his kingdom these two cities, 
with all Great Poland, under the name 
of Southern Prussia. 

After his first campaign in Prussia 
(1807), Napoleon, by the treaty of 
Tilsit, formed out of all Prussian Po- 
land, and of several other provinces 
of ancient Poland, the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw, which comprised about 
two-fifths of the ancient kingdom. 
This he gave to Frederick Augustus, 
grandson af Augustus II., who had 
already been elected king by the Po- 
lish patriots of 1790, but had not 
accepted the crown. After the fall 
of Napoleon, the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) divided into two parts the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, and the 
western part, comprising Dantzic, 
Thorn, Culm, Posen, etc., was given 
back to Prussia, of which king- 
dom it still remains a part under 
the name of the grand-duchy of 
Posen. 

Copernicus was born in 1473, and 
died in 1543. At that time the Po- 
lish nation was mistress of all the 
country between the Elbe and the 
Dnieper, and from the Carpathian 
Mountains and Black Sea to the Bal- 
tic. Throughout this territory the 
Polish language was spoken, but as 
it did not reach its perfection till the 
second part of the sixteenth century, 
Copernicus wrote his works in Latin, 


which, at that period, was the com- 
mon language of science. 

The Poles then maintained for 
themselves an intellectual supremacy 
over all the other Slavonic nations, 
and, we might almost add, over all 
the nations of Europe; for it was 
rare to find a Polish gentleman who 
did not speak several languages. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam says of the 
Poles, in his letter to Severin Bonar 
in 1520: “ It is in their country that 
philosophy possesses excellent disci- 
ples; it is there it makes Polish citi- 
zens who dare to be learned men.” 

The celebrated Marco Antonio Mu- 
ret, who was born in 1526 and died 
in 1585, and was professor of 
philosophy, civil law, and theology 
in Rome, comparing the nations then 
considered most polished and learn- 
ed, the Italians and the Poles, asks: 
“ Which of these two nations is the 
one more deserving to be praised in 
regard to science and the arts? Is 
it the Italians, of whom hardly the 
hundredth part study Greek and La- 
tin, and show some taste for science; 
or the Poles, of whom a great num- 
ber know perfectly both languages, 
and who appear animated with such 
an ardor for science that they conse- 
crate to it their whole life ?” 

President de Thou, the French his- 
torian, speaking of Poland, calls it 
“a fertile country, filled with cities 
and castles, full of a courageous no- 
bility uniting usually the love of let- 
ters to the exercise of arms.” 

Then, speaking of the Polish no- 
bles who came to Paris in 1573 to 
offer the elective crown to Henry of 
Valois : 

“What was most remarked was the 
ease with which they spoke in Latin, 
French, German, and Italian: these four 
languages were as familiar to them as 
the tongue of their own country. There 
were only two men of high birth who 
could answer them in Latin, the Baron 
de Milhau and the Marquis of Castelnau 
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Maurissiére ; they had been sent for pur- 
posely to sustain on this point the honor 
of the French nobility, which then blushed 
at its ignorance. In those times it was a 
great deal for it to blush. The Poles 
spoke our language with so much purity 
they might have been taken for men edu- 
cated along the shore of the Seine or the 
Loire, rather than for inhabitants of the 
country watered by the Vistula and the 
Dnieper, which shamed our courtiers, 
who know nothing, and who are declar- 
ed enemies of all that is called science ; 
therefore, when the new guests asked 
them any questions, they only answered 
by signs or in blushes.” 

Out of the ranks of such a nation 
itis not strange that such a man as Co- 
pernicus should have come forth. But, 
moreover, it is related by John Czin- 
ski, the biographer of the father of mo- 
dern astronomy, that during his stay 
in Padua, Copernicus had his name 
inscribed on the list of the /dlish 
students who studied at the univer- 
sity. 

Authentic and irrefutable docu- 
ments prove the following circum- 
stances concerning the parentage and 
birth of Copernicus: His grandfather, 
who was born in Bohemia (a coun- 
try of Slavonic origin), settled in Cra- 
cow, where he acquired the rights of 
acitizen. At Thorn (which had been 
incorporated into Poland in 1464) 
one of his children married Barbe 
Wasserold, sister of the Bishop of 
Warmia. Copernicus was their on/y 
son. ‘ 

He studied first in his native city, 


but afterwards went to the Universi- - 


ty of Cracow in 1491. There he de- 
voted his attention to Latin and 
Greek literature, and more especially 
to mathematics; also to astronomy, 
under Albert Brudzewski. When 
the latter, urged by Prince Frederick 
Jagellon, went to Lithuania, Coper- 
nicus returned to Thorn with the in- 
tention of becoming a priest. He 
gave it up only for a time, in order to 
go in 1495 to the University of Pa- 
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dua, where, as we have mentioned, 
he had his name inscribed on the 
list of the Polish students. He often 
made excursions to Bologna in com- 
pany with the Dominican Maria Fer- 
rare, who helped him in his astrono- 
mical observations. His great learn- 
ing acquired him such a reputation 
in Italy that he was called to Rome 
to be a professor of mathematics. 
His public lectures attracted crowds 
of listeners. This was in 1499, when 
he was only twenty-seven years old. 
He afterwards received the degree 
of doctor of medicine in Padua. 
He returned to Thorn in 1501, but 
soon after went back to Italy. In 
1503, he went to Cracow, where he 
was ordained a priest, and remained 
till r508 or 1510, and finally settled 
in Frauemburg, a small city at the 
mouth of the Vistula, near the shore 
of the Baltic Sea.* There he spent 
the remainder of his days, dividing 
his time between the duties of his 
ministry and the study of astronomy. 
He devoted a great deal of his leisure 
to works of charity; he constantly 
visited the poor and the sick, and had 
them taken care of at his own ex- 
pense ; he also invented a hydraulic 
machine, by which water was carried 
to all the houses in the city ; he occu- 
pied himself with the scientific de- 
partments of the public mint, and 
wrote a work about it, and pleaded 
victoriously the cause of his colleagues 
in a lawsuit which the Chapter of 
Frauemburg had to sustain against 
the Knights of the Teutonic Order. 
He put up an observatory, where 
he meditated and prepared his astro- 
nomical revolution. He made use 
of a parallactic instrument composed 
of three pieces of wood with divisions 
marked in ink. This instrument fell 


*It was found in the acts of the Chapter of 
Frauemburg that the latter had paid Copernicus’s 
expenses to Italy; so he must have gone there 
again in after-life, 
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into the possession of Tycho Brahe, 
and though it had lost its value, he 
preserved it as a precious relic, and 
even composed verses about it. 

The tower where Copernicus for- 
merly set up his observatory is now a 
prison. The house he lived and died 
in was, in 1802, occupied by a Lu- 
theran minister; verses he had writ- 
ten on the wall could still be seen, 
and, on a window, his coat of arms. 
After remaining there for two centu- 
ries and a half, they were erased ; and 
an oval hole over the door was closed 
up, which he had made to admit the 
rays of the sun, in order to observe 
its meridian height, the solstices, the 
equinoxes, and to define the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic. 

Not till 1512 did he come to the 
full possession of his system. Like 
all truly great men, he was humble 
and modest, almost distrusting him- 
self. He did not publish his immor- 
tal work, De Revolutionibus Corporum 
Celestium, till his seventieth year, thir- 
ty-six years after he had written it— 
and then only at the urgent and con- 
stant solicitation of two great friends. 

He says in the preface of this work, 
which he had dedicated to Paul III. : 


“T must be allowed to believe that as 
soon as what I have written about the 
motion of the earth will, be known, cries 
of indignation will be uttered (‘statim me 
explodendum cum tali opinione clami- 
tent’). Besides, I am not so much in 
love with my own ideas as not to take 
into account what others will think of 
them ; then, though the thoughts of a phi- 
losopher follow a different direction from 
those of the generality of men, because he 
proposes to himself to search after truth 
as far as God has allowed it to human 
reason, I do not think, however, I ought 
to reject opinions which seem to differ 
from mine. . . . All these motives, as well 
as the fear of becoming an object of laugh- 
ter, on account of the novelty and the 
[apparent] absurdity of my view (‘ con- 
temptus qui mihi propter novitatem et 
absurditatem opinionis metuendus’), had 
almost made me give up my undertaking. 
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But friends, among whom are the Car. 
dinal Schomberg and Tiedemann Giese, 
Bishop of Kulm, succeeded in conquer- 
ing my repugnance. The latter, partic. 
ularly, insisted most earnestly I should 
publish this book, which I had kept on 
the stocks, not nine, but nearly thirty-six 
years.” 

It was printed in Nuremberg in 
1543. Rheticus, his disciple and 
friend, looked over the proofs, and 
Copernicus received the first copy of 
it only a few days before his death. 

The first direct proofs of his system 
could only be proposed by Galileo 
after the invention of the telescope, 
and after he had seen the disc of Ve- 
nus over the sun, had recognized the 
phases of Venus and Mars, and found 
out the variations of the apparent di- 
ameters of the principal planets. Be- 
fore, it was impossible to settle even 
approximatively the value of the prin- 
cipal elements of our planetary sys- 
tem : that is why its discovery is wrong- 
ly attributed to Galileo. 

George Rheticus had published at 
Dantzic extracts from the manuscript 
of Copernicus in a work called War- 
ratio de Libris Revolutionum Copernici, 
and, in 1543, a Zrigonometria Coper- 
nut ; the appearance of which per- 
haps decided Copernicus to publish 
his work, De Revolutionibus Corporum 
Ceelestium. 

The second edition was published 
at Basle in 1566, the third at Am- 
sterdam in 1617, finally, the fourth 
edition appeared in Warsaw in 1851 
in Latin, with the Polish translation 
by John Baranowski, professor of 
astronomy. Copernicus had also pub- 
lished his work, Dissertatio de optima 
monete cudende ratione, anna 1526 
scripta. This work was republished 
in Warsaw in Latin and in Polish 
by Felix Bentkowski, and extracts 
from it in French in Paris, 1864, by 
Louis Volowski. In that dissertation 
Copernicus says: “We see nations 
which have good money flourish, 
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while those which have only bad fall 
and disappear. Bad money engen- 
ders more laziness than it relieves 
poverty.” 

About forty years ago, some mem- 
bers of the Royal society of the Friends 
of Science of Warsaw went to Frauem- 
burg in search of his manuscripts. 
Nothing was spared to discover them. 
Some signatures were found on the 
acts of the Chapter. The inhabitants 
had preserved for a long time some 
of his instruments, but they could not 
agree in the accounts they gave 
about their number or shape, as the 
instruments themselves were lost. 
It is feared his writings shared the 
same fate. His manuscript on mo- 
ney, it is thought, must be in some 
city of Prussian Poland. A few of 
his family letters were gathered; one 
was sent to Warsaw. Some day they 
may be used, if needed, to verify his 
nanuscripts, if any are found. 

It was also about this time that 
his remains were transferred. On the 
coffin his name could be still read 
distinctly ; part of his remains were 
sent to Pulawy, and the rest to War- 
saw. 

The man who illustrated Poland 
by his genius found always among 
his countrymen the admiration which 
was due to him. 

The monument put up in the 
church of Frauemburg represents 
him kneeling before a crucifix with 
these words which were so familiar 
to him: 


“Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro, 
Veniam Petri neque posco, sed quam 
Crucis ligno dederas latronis sedulus 

” 
oro. 


And below: 


“Nicolao Copernico Thorunensi, ab- 
solute subtilitatis mathematico, ne tanto 
viri apud exteros celeberrini, in sua pa- 
tria periret memoria, hoc monumentum 
positum. Mortuus Warmiz in suo cano- 
nicatu, anno 1543, die ztatis Lxx.” 
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In 1581, Martin Kromer, a Polish 
historian, caused to be engraved on 
his tombstone the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“D.O. M. 

R. D. Nicolao Copernico Thorunensi, 
Artium et Medicine doctori, 
Canonico Warmiensi 
Prestanti astrologo et ejus discipline 
instantori 
Martinus Cromerus, episcopus Warmi- 
ensis honoris et ad posteritatem 
memorize causa posuit. 

Anno Christ MDLXXI.” 


About two centuries after, in 1766, 
Prince Jablonowski, paladin of Now- 
ogrodek, raised to the memory of 
Copernicus in the church of St. John, 
in Thorn, a monument bearing a 
long inscription, in which he is called 
a Polish philosopher. 

When, during the campaign of 
1806-1807, Napoleon went to see 


-the house where Copernicus was 


born, he also visited that monu- 
ment. The house belonged to a Po- 
lish weaver called Mathias. It form- 
ed two angles, was simple in ap- 
pearance, and had two stories and 
a basement. All that belonged to his 
room was religiously preserved ; his 
bed, table, chest of drawers, and two 
chairs. Above the bed was his por- 
trait: Napoleon wished to buy it in 
order to put it in the Musée Napo- 
léon ; but as there is a tradition which 
says that a blessing will be on the 
house of the owner of the portrait, 
the weaver refused to part with it, 
and Napoleon respected his feelings. 
He, however, ordered that the foun- 
tain in front of the house should be 
repaired at his own expense and sur- 
mounted with a globe. He had the 
monument put near the high altar, 
so that it could be seen from all parts 
of the church. 

In 1809, the Abbé Sebastian Sie- 
rowski put up in honor of Copernicus 
a monument in the academic church 
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of St. Ann in Cracow.* The bust in 
marble is crowned by Urania. On 
a half-sphere placed above there is a 
Polish inscription which is thus trans- 
lated: 

Poland gave birth unto the man 


Who caused the sun to stop, and the earth to 
move. 


On the disc of the sun these words 
are read: 

Sta, sol, ne moveare. 
And above: 


Sapere auso. 


On the base, these words are en- 
graved : 


“ Nicolaus Copernicus, patriz, urbis, 
Universitatis decus, honor, gloria.” 


The latter inscription is surround- 
ed with the arms of the Polish repub- 
lic, those of the city, and of the Jagel- 
lonian University of Cracow. 

In 1819, medals were struck in 
Paris in honor of the celebrated men 
of all nations. A mistake was made 
in regard to the origin of Copernicus, 
which was saidto be German. Adri- 
an Knyrzanowski, professor at the 
University of Warsaw, and Vincent 
Karczewski, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Wilna, had another medal 
struck in 1820, on which the mistake 
is corrected. 

Stanislas Staszic, a celebrated Po- 
lish author and philanthropist, raised 
a national subscription, to which he 
contributed the most, in order to 
erect in Warsaw a monument to the 
memory of Copernicus. The work 
was given to Thorwaldsen ; it was cast 
in bronze, and inaugurated on the 
11th of May, 1830. The members 
of the Royal Society of the Friends of 
Science met in the church of the Ho- 
ly Cross, then marched to where the 
monument was placed in the street 
of Faubourg de Cracovie. In the 


*The writer saw‘it, but as an exile from Po- 
land was not permitted to go and see the monu- 
ment in Warsaw. 
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midst of a great concourse of people, 
the president of the society, Julian 
Ursin Niemcewicz, improvised a dis- 
course suitable to the occasion. 
Afterwards, the artists of the Nation- 
al Theatre, placed on the balcony of 
the palace of the society, sang a can- 
tata composed by Charles Kurpinski: 
“ Hail, son of the earth ! 

Thou who hast measured the course of worlds! 
Thou hast taken thy place among the elect, 


And thy virtue obtains its reward. 
And thou, benevolent star, cast upon him thy 


rays; 
Be the halo of his august forehead. 
The motion of bodies! . . . Sublime mystery 


Which he could divine and explain. 

May the whole earth repeat with Poland: 
Glory be to the great man! 
Glory be unto Copernicus ! 
Glory be unto Poland who gave him birth!” 


On the occasion, Wladislas Olesc- 
zinski was ordered to strike a medal, 
representiag on one side the monu- 
ment of Copernicus, and on the other 
bearing the following inscription: 
“Nicolo Copernico, Jagellonidum 
evi, civi polono, alumno Acad. Cra- 
cov. immortalis gloria. Societatis 
regiz Warsov. decreto, monumen- 
tum, necdum perenne MDCCCXxx.” 
The monument, which is of colossal 
size, represents a figure in a sitting 
posture, holding in the left hand a 
globe, and in the right a compass. 
It is placed on a pedestal of gray 
marble taken from the quarries of 
Poland. ‘The front is crowned with 
seven stars. On the right side is the 
Latin inscription, “‘ Nicolao Copernico 
grata patria.” On the opposite side 
are the same words in Polish. 

Many distinguished writers have 
written more or less about Coperni- 
cus. 

Among the Poles we find: Stanis- 
las Starowolski, Ignatius Bedeni, John 
Sniadecki, Louis Osinski, Louis Ten- 
goborski, Bernard Zaydler, Casimir 
Brodzinski, Charles Hube, Adrian 
Krzymanowski, Vincent Kaczewski, 
Ignatius Chodyniski, Christian Lach, 
Szyrma, Julian Bartoszewski, Domi- 
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nic Szule, John Czinski, Thadeus 
Chamski, John Pankiewicz, Leonard 
Chodzko. 

Among those of other nations are: 
George Rheticus, Connis, Gassen- 
di, Kepler, Appelt, Ferdinand Hee- 
fer, Joseph Bertrand, Lalande, La- 
place, Brenau, Westphal, and Ara- 
go. 
~ Thus we see the number of Polish 
writers who have honored the memo- 
ry of their countryman is more than 
double that of other nations. 

O Poland! thou hast had thy 
cup of sorrow more than full. ‘Truly 
mightest thou be called the Golgotha 
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of nations! Thou hast been dismem- 
bered, and thy name erased from the 
map of the world! Persecution and 
penalties have been used to force thy 
people to forget their faith and ma- 
ternal tongue, and they have been 
scattered all over the earth! And 
now, even thy past glory is taken 
away from thee, and thy great dead 
are appropriated by other nations! 
Truly, in the words of the office of 
the church on the feast of the Seven 
Dolors of Our Lady, mightest thou 
say: “Oh! ye who pass by, consider 
and see whether there is any sorrow 


9 


as great as mine! 





PRAYER. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


O PRAYER! thou voice divine that dost command 
To bend the knees and pray ; 
Instinct reminding us our native land 
Lies far and far away ! 
Thy breath sweeps over human souls 
Till from the brimming eyelid rolls 
The tear-tide welling up ; 
As breezes rippling over flowers 
Shake down the dew in crystal showers 
From every bended cup. 


Apart from thee, what were this earthly soil ? 
A perishable clod, 
Where men, like beasts of burden, would but toil, 
And feed and till the sod. 
But, raised by thee, thought’s broken wing 
Still toward the lofty realm can spring— 
The truer home above ; 
Thou dost refresh this earthly course ; 
Through thee we drink in at their source 
Immortal life and love. 


Thou sigh wherewith the mother’s heart is stirred, 
The airs with thee rejoice ; 
The child’s lip whispers thee ; the little bird 
Hears in the woods thy voice. 
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The angels understand the sound— 
From nature’s infinite around, 
Thy mystic murmur floats ; 
For all that grieves or yearns, and sighs 
And songs, blent in one anthem, rise— 
One song of thousand notes. 


O prayer! through my full heart thy holy tones 
In softest music ring ; 
As forest waters rippling over stones, 
Do thou my sorrows sing. 
Be my life’s feeble accents blent 
One aspiration heavenward sent, 
In ravished ecstasies ; 
And make my heart a harp whose string 


Swept by celestial ga 


les shall sing 


Joy’s wondrous melodies. 





A VISIT TO SOUBIACO. 


MAY 27, 1870. 


We leave Rome at four p.m. to avoid 
the heat, and, after a drive of three 
and a half hours, reach Tivoli, where 
we pass the night. Soubiaco is twen- 
ty-six miles from Tivoli. We get off 
early, so as to reach Soubiaco by ele- 
ven A.M. The road runs the whole 
way along the banks of the river Ar- 
no, and through mountain scenery 
of great beauty. A short distance 
from ‘Tivoli, we come upon several 
arches of the old Claudian aqueduct, 
with a square tower covered with ivy. 
A little beyond has been placed an 
inscription, only some years ago dis- 
covered, recording the name of C. 
Menius Bassus, prefect of the Fabri 
(chief-engineer) at Carthage, under 
Marcus Silanus, the father-in-law of 
Caligula, whose name is so often 
mentioned by Tacitus. The tomb 
of Bassus is supposed to have stood 
near this spot. 

We pass the town of Castel Ma- 


dama, and soon after the ruined me- 
dizeval fortress of Sacco Muro, both 
perched on high peaks, as are all 
these old towns of the Middle Ages. 

Vicovara, the ancient Varia, comes 
next, seven miles from Tivoli. Its 
ancient walls are seen as we pass, 
formed of huge blocks of travertine, 
some of which measure one hundred 
and sixty cubic feet. Vicovara is a 
fief of the Bolognetti family, and has 
a large palace of that name. 

About a mile from this is the church 
and convent of San Cosimato, built 
on a plateau of land between the riv- 
er Arno and the Licenza. A little 
off the road is Cantalupe Bardella, 
occupying the site of the “ Mandela” 
of Horace, of which nothing remains 
save some fragments of mosaic pave- 
ment. The names of all the places 
in the neighborhood still preserve a 
record of the classic times. Some 
very ancient tombs have been found 
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near here containing human bones, 
knives, arrow-heads, etc., belonging 
to a time earlier than that of 
Rome. 

About ten miles from Tivoli, perch- 
ed like an eagle’s nest on a high co- 
nical rock, twenty-five hundred feet 
above the river, is a town called 
“Saracinesco,” founded by a colony 
of Saracens after their defeat by Ber- 
engarius in the ninth century. Many 
of the inhabitants preserve their Ara- 
bic names and wear a most pictur- 
esque costume. 

All along this fine road are wild- 
flowers of every shade and hue, filling 
the air with fragrance; white and pink 
roses, honeysuckle, great trees of pri- 
vet, yellow sweet pears, and broom ; 
and every field is crimson with wild 
poppies, as is the case all over Italy. 
3etween the mountains are rich val- 
leys with vineyards, and every varie- 
ty of fruit-trees; and sometimes to 
the very mountain-tops are patches 
of wheat and corn, hemp, and several 
kinds of grain peculiar to this part 
of the country; also vast forests of 
olive and chestnut white with bloom. 
In the midst of the fields the whole 
population were at work; there were 
no beggars to be seen; the women 
and children were working with the 
men, and the babies lay cradled un- 
der the shade of the trees or sleeping 
on little beds made of fresh leaves. 

Several miles before reaching Sou- 
biaco, we descended to drink of the 
icy cold water of the springs called 
“La Sivene,” which bursts from the 
base of the mountain, and which at 
the time of our visit was being con- 
veyed to Rome for a part of the city 
not hitherto supplied with water— 
one of the great works of Pio Nono, 
and which was to have been called 
by his name. 

And now we come to Soubiaco, an- 
ciently called Sublaqueum, from the 
three artificial lakes of the Villa of 
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Nero, below which it is built. The 
situation is remarkably beautiful. It 
lies embosomed in mountains, with 
the falls of the river below and val- 
leys covered with forests of chestnuts. 
In common with all these towns, it 
has a fine old castle on the summit 
of the hill in the centre of the town, 
and inaccessible except on foot or 
on mules, through dark narrow streets 
lined with houses whose antiquity 
carries one back to the Middle Ages. 
This castle was for many years the 
summer residence of the popes. All 
these attractions, with the grand old 
monasteries of St. Benedict and Santa 
Scholastica, which have given it such 
celebrity in the ecclesiastical history 
of the Middle Ages, combine to make 
Soubiaco one of the most interesting 
and remarkable places in Italy. 

After dining upon the speckled 
trout of the mountain-streams, we 
mount donkeys to climb to the mo- 
nasteries of Santa Scholastica and 


the Sacra Speco. 

About a mile from the town, a great 
chasm dividing it from Santa Scho- 
lastica, are the ruins of the Villa of 
Nero, of which Tacitus relates that 
it was struck by lightning while the 
tyrant was at supper, and the table 


thrown down. Several monuments 
found in these ruins decorate the clois- 
ters of the monasteries, some fine col- 
umns and bas-reliefs. 

Santa Scholastica was founded in the 
fifth century by St. Benedict, restored 
in 981, and consecrated by Benedict 
VII. the same year. There are three 
cloisters; that dating from 1052 is 
one of the earliest examples of the 
pointed style of architecture. The 
church, dedicated to St. Scholastica, 
contains nothing remarkable. It was 
solemn and mysterious to hear the 
monks chanting behind the great 
altar, yet see no one. It gave us an 
opportunity to piously steal some of 
the beautiful flowers from off the side 
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altar to preserve in memory of the 
saint. 

This monastery was once famous 
for its library, and was the first place 
in Italy in which the printing-press 
was established. A copy of Lactan- 
tius, printed in 1467, is still preserved 
in the library. 

One and a quarter miles from Santa 
Scholastica is the “Sacra Speco” 
(Holy Grotto). The ascent is steep, 
and the scenery very grand. Enter- 
ing a gateway on the mountain-side, 
we pass a magnificent grove of chest- 
nuts before we come to the convent, 
a most curious and picturesque build- 
ing, hanging, as it were, on the moun- 
tain-side, supported by nine arches. 

St. Benedict retired here when only 
fourteen years old. One above an- 
other rise three chapels, the altar of 
each placed in a recess of the rock. 
In the lower one St. Benedict lived 
for three years, and there is a beauti- 
ful marble statue, by Bernini, of the 
holy youth before a cross, and beside 
him the basket in which his food was 
daily lowered down the mountain- 
side by St. Romanus. The original 
basket, as well as the pastoral staff 
of the saint, are preserved in the con- 
vent as holy relics. ‘The chapels are 
all painted in frescoes of great inter- 
est and antiquity. That of St. Law- 
rence was painted in 1219 by “ Con- 
solo,” supposed to have come from 
(Greece, and to have preceded Cima- 
nue, the earliest of the Italian mas- 
ters. The rude sketches on the side 
of the lower grotto are in the style 
of those in the Catacombs, and date 
from the sixth century. Those of 
the middle and upper chapels, scenes 
from the life of St. Benedict and St. 
Scholastica, are of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. ‘The pointed architecture of 
one of the chapels is said to be of 
the tenth century, and consequently 
the very earliest specimen of the Go- 
thic style of Italy. 


In a chapel which St. Francis of 
Assisi occupied when he visited the 
monastery in 1223 is a portrait of 
that saint, taken by one of the monks 
of the convent. Below is the little 
garden filled with roses, descended 
from those which St. Benedict him- 
self cultivated. The legend tells 
how, tormented by his passions, he 
threw himself into a bed of thorns, 
which were miraculously turned into 
roses. Certain it is that the roses 
are marvellously sweet, and _ that 
almost every green leaf bears upon 
its face the form of a serpent. A 
rude fresco represents the scene, and 
another shows St. Benedict and St. 
Scholastica at their frugal meal ; per- 
haps at the time of the very visit 
when she urged him so tenderly to 
remain with her, feeling the approach 
of death. He denied her, saying, it 
was not seemly that he should be 
out of his convent after nightfall. 
She, who knew it to be the last time 
she should behold the brother whom 
she so loved, bowed her head upon 
the table, and wept; whereupon a 
great cloud came, so dark and ac- 
companied with such lightning and 
thunder that no human being could 
encounter the storm. “See, brother,” 
said she, “ how much kinder is our 
Lord to me than you are.” And it is 
related how they passed the night in 
spiritual converse, and how the next 
day she died. 

The story is also told how Totila, 
one of the Goths that scourged Italy, 
hearing of the great sanctity of St. 
Jenedict, determined to visit him. 
He appeared with all the insignia of 
his high rank before the saint, who 
with a commanding gesture ordered 
him to strip himself of things which 
were not rightly his; and Totila went 
away changed in heart, and ever after 
sought to protect the aged and de- 
fenceless. 

We spent several hours upon the 
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frescoes and upon the memories of 
the noble saint whose miracles are 
recorded in them; and while we 
meditated, there came sounds of mel- 
ody, as it seemed, from out the very 
mountain-side. Nearer and nearer 
it approached, and two and two 
came the monks, chanting as they 
descended the winding stone stairs 
from chapel tochapel. They paused 
at the lower cavern, and sang cer- 
tain psalms most sweetly ; then each 
one stepped forward, and kissed the 
foot of the saint, after which the 
lights were extinguished on the altar, 
and all retired. 

Returning to town, we mounted to 
the old castle, from which the view is 
magnificent. 

The following day, Sunday, we 
heard Mass at five A.M. in the church 
built by Pius VI. when abbot of this 
monastery. It was most interesting 
to see the crowd of kneeling peasants 
in their bright costumes—the white 


“ pauno ” (head-covering) being here 
made of muslin trimmed with lace. 
The whole congregation sang during 
the Mass, pausing only at the eleva- 


tion. It was a nuptial Mass, and the 
pretty bride, with the bridegroom and 
maids, knelt inside the sanctuary. At 
its close, the bridal party went reve- 
rently out, looking exceedingly mo- 
dest and happy. We afterward pass- 
eda house, humble enough in appear- 
ance, the doorway of which, however, 
was decked with garlands of myrtle 
and roses, and were told it was the 
dwelling of the “ sposa.” 

After a second Mass in the church 
of San Antonio, at the end of the 
town, we left Soubiaco for Olevano, 
thirteen miles higher up the moun- 
tains, and enjoyed an enchanting 
drive with superb views, passing many 
picturesque towns on the mountain- 
tops. Olevano is in the midst of 
beautiful scenery, and has the ruins 
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of an old castle of the twelfth centu- 
ry, when it was the stronghold of the 
Frangipanis. It is now a possession 
of the Borghese. Here we followed 
the crowd of peasants to the church 
of Santa Margherita for another 
Mass. 

Continuing on our way thirteen 
miles further, we came to Palestrina, 
where we passed the night. This 
place, the ancient Praeneste, is one 
of the oldest Greek cities of Italy, 
and was the residence of a king 
long before the foundation of Rome. 
Horace mentions Praeneste as one 
of his favorite retreats, classing it with 
Baize and his Sabine farm, and speaks 
of having read the /#ad during his 
residence there. A short distance be- 
low the town is the site of the Forum 
erected by Tiberius, and all around 
the town are ruins of what are sup- 
posed to have been patrician villas. 
The modern name of Palestrina is 
mentioned as early as a.D. 873. Its 
whole history in the Middle Ages is 
associated with the family of Colonna 
and their contests with the popes and 
the Corsini. 

The famous Stefano Colonna re- 
stored the castle in 1332. It is of 
him the story is told that, when his 
family were hunted out of Italy and 
nothing remained to him, one of his 
attendants asked, “ What fortress have 
you now?”  Eccola,” he replied 
with a smile, laying his hand on his 
heart. Petrarch calls him “a Phee- 
nix sprung from the ashes of the an- 
cient Romans.” 

Palestrina was sold to the Barbe- 
rini in 1630, giving to that family the 
title of Prince of Palestrina. 

Returning to Rome, we pass Za- 
garola and near the ruins of Gabii, 
memorable as the scene of the con- 
ference of theologians commissioned 
by Gregory XIV. to revise the Latin 
Vulgate. 
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OUR LADY 


OF 





Our Lady of Lourdes. 


LOURDES. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRI LASSERRE. 


VI. 


Tue night had put an end for a 
time to the agitation of so many dif- 
ferent minds, some believing in the 
reality of the visions, others remain- 
ing in doubt, some absolutely deny- 
ing them. The dawn came, and the 
church throughout the world was re- 
peating, in the depths of her temples, 
in the houses of her isolated pastors, 
in the shadow of her populous clois- 
ters, under the roofs of abbeys, mo- 
nasteries, and convents, the words of 
the Psalmist occurring in the office 
of matins: Zz es Deus gui facis mi- 
rabilia. Notam fecisti in populis vir- 
tutem tuam. Viderunt te 
aque Deus, viderunt te aqua, et timue- 
runt, et turbate sunt abyssi. “Thou 
art the God that doest wonders. 
Thou hast made thy power known 
among the nations. The 
waters saw thee, O God; the waters 
saw thee; and they were afraid, and 
the depths were troubled.” * 

Bernadette, having arrived before 
the Massabielle rocks, knelt down. 

An innumerable multitude had 
preceded her to the grotto, and now 
crowded around. Though there were 
among them a good many sceptics 
and unbelievers, as well as some mov- 
ed only by curiosity, a respectful and 
even religious silence was observed 
as soon as she appeared. A sort of 
awe took possession of those present. 
All the unbelievers as well as the be- 
lieving crowd instinctively removed 
their hats. Some knelt down at the 
same time she did. At that moment 


* Ordo of 1858, 25th of February, Thursday of 
the first week of Lent. Office of Matins. Ps. 
Ixxvi. 


the glorious vision appeared to Ber- 
nadette, who instantly passed into 
the ecstatic condition. It was, as 
usual, in the oval niche of the rock, 
and its feet rested upon the wild rose- 
bush. 

Bernadette gazed at it with feel- 
ings of inexpressible joy, with a sweet 
and deep emotion which flooded her 
heart without at all disturbing it or 
making her forget that she was still 
in this world. 

The Mother of God loved this 
innocent child, and wished to draw 
her near to herself; to strengthen 
still more the bond which united the 
humble shepherdess to herself, so 
that Bernadette might, as it were, 
feel in the midst of the troubles of this 
world that the Queen of Heaven was 
holding her invisibly by the hand. 

“ My child,” said she, “I wish to 
tell you one more secret for yourself 
and about yourself alone, and which 
you must not reveal to any one in 
the world, any more than the other 
two.” 

We have already explained the 
important reasons why these confi- 
dential communications would be the 
future safeguard of Bernadette, amid 
the dangers to which the extraordi- 
nary favors she had received would 
necessarily expose her. By this tr- 
ple secret, the Blessed Virgin invest- 
ed her messenger as with a triple 
armor against the perils and tempta 
tions of life. 

Bernadette meanwhile joyfully lis- 
tened to the ineffable music of that 
voice, so sweet, maternal, and tender, 
which eighteen hundred years ago 
charmed the ears of the infant God. 

“Now,” said our Lady after a 
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pause, “ go drink and wash at the 
fountain, and eat of the herbs grow- 
ing at its side.” 

Bernadette at the word “ fountain’ 
looked around. There was no spring 
near the place, nor had there ever 
been one. The child, therefore, keep- 
ing the vision always in sight, moy- 
ed very naturally toward the Gave, 
whose tumultuous waters were rush- 
ing, a few paces distant, over a bed 
of pebbles and fragments of rock. 

A word and a gesture from the 
apparition stopped her on the way. 

“ Do not go there,” said the Bless- 
ed Virgin; “I did not tell you to 
drink of the Gave. Go to the foun- 
tain; it is here close by.” 

And extending her hand, that deli- 
cate and powerful hand to which 
nature is subject, she pointed out to 
the child, on the right side of the 
grotto, the same dry corner to which, 
on the preceding day, she had already 
made Bernadette go on her knees. 

Though she saw nothing at the 
spot indicated which seemed to have 
any connection with the words of the 
vision, Bernadette obeyed the order. 
The roof of the grotto sloped down- 
ward on this side, and the little girl 
was obliged finally to advance on 
her knees. 

When she got there, she saw no 
indication of a fountain. ‘There was 
nothing except a few tufts of saxi- 
frage, growing close to the rock. 

Either on account of another sign 
from the apparition or moved by 
an interior impulse, Bernadette, with 
that simple faith which is so pleasing 
to God, stooped, and began to make 
a hole in the ground, digging up the 
earth with her little hands. 

The innumerable spectators of this 
scene, who neither heard nor saw the 
apparition, did not know what to 
make of this singular undertaking of 
the child. Some began to smile, and 
think that she must be crazy or fool- 
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ish after all. How little it takes to 
shake our faith ! 

All at once, the bottom of the 
small hole which the child had made 
became moist. Coming from un- 
known depths, through many thick- 
nesses of earth and marble rock, a 
mysterious stream began to flow, drop 
by drop, under Bernadette’s hands, 
and to fill the little cavity, of about 
the size of a tumbler, which she had 
succeeded in making. 

The water being mixed with the 
earth crumbled by the child’s fingers 
was at first very muddy. Bernadette 
tried three times to drink some of it, 
but her disgust was so strong that she 
was not able to swallowany. Never- 
theless, she wished above all things 
to obey the radiant apparition; and 
the fourth time, by a great effort, she 
overcame her repugnance. She 
drank, washed, and ate a little of the 
wild herb which was growing at the 
base of the rock. 

At that moment, the water of the 
fountain overflowed the brink of the 
little hole dug out by the child, and 
began to run in a thin stream, no. 
larger than a straw, toward the crowd 
in front of the grotto. 

This stream was so insignificant that 
during the whole day the dry ground 
absorbed it all, and its movement 
could only be seen by the gradual in- 
crease in length of its track, which 
advanced with extreme slowness to- 
ward the Gave. 

When Bernadette had executed all 
the orders she had received, the 
Blessed Virgin gave her a look of sat- 
isfaction, and almost immediately dis- 
appeared. 

The excitement of the multitude 
was great at this prodigy. As soon 
as Bernadette had come out of the 
ecstasy, they rushed toward the grot- 
to. Every one wished to see with 
his own eyes the spot where the water 
had just risen under her hand. Eve- 
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ry one wished to dip a handkerchief 
in it, and raise a drop to his lips, so 
that this rising spring, the earthly re- 
servoir of which they gradually made 
larger, soon looked like a mud-pud- 
dle. The water became, however, 
continually more abundant, the open- 
ing by which it rose from below slow- 
ly enlarging. 

“ Tt is a little water which has soak- 
ed into the rock during the rainy 
weather, and has happened to collect 
in a little reservoir underground 
which this child uncovered by the 
merest chance,” said the savants. 
And the philosophers were quite sat- 
isfied with this explanation. 

Next day, however, the fountain 
increased visibly, and came out in a 
stream which continually grew strong- 
er. It was already as large as a fin- 
ger; nevertheless, the widening of its 
passage made it still rather muddy. 
It was not till the end of several 
days, during which it continued to 
slowly increase, that it at last stop- 
ped growing, and became perfectly 
clear. The stream was now about 
the size of a child’s arm. Let us not 
anticipate, however, but continue to 
follow the daily course of events as 
we have done hitherto; resuming 
where we left off, that is, at seven in 
the morning, on Thursday, the 25th 
of February. 


VII. 


Art this hour exactly, at the very 
time when the fountain burst out 
gently but irresistibly under the hand 
of Bernadette, the philosophers of 
Lourdes published another article on 
the events at the grotto in the free- 
thinking journal of the place. The 
Lavedan, which we have already 
quoted, was fresh from the press, and 
being distributed in the town while 
the astonished crowd was returning 
from the Massabielle rocks. Now, 
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in this article as well as in the pre- 
ceding one, and in all of the de- 
scriptions written at this time, no 
hint whatever was given of any foun- 
tain at the grotto; so that the unbe- 
lievers cut off in advance the poOssi- 
bility of the statement which after a 
while they might have had recourse 
to, that there had always been a 
spring there. Providence had deter- 
mined that, besides the public voice, 
their own printed and undeniable 
words should bear witness against 
them. If before the 25th of Febru- 
ary, before the scene which we have 
just described, there had always been 
at the grotto the abundant fountain 
which exists there now, why did not 
their newspapers, which were so ob- 
servant of all that took place, and 
which entered into the smallest de- 
tails, ever take notice of it? We 
challenge the free-thinkers to produce 
a single document in which mention 
is made of the fountain, or even of 
any water at all at the spot, before 
the day when the Virgin command- 
ed and nature obeyed. 


VIII. 


THE popular excitement had now 
become very great. Bernadette was 
the object of public respect whenever 
and wherever she passed, and the poor 
child used to hasten home to escape 
demonstrations of it. This humble 
soul, who hitherto had lived in ob- 
scurity, silence, and solitude, found 
herself suddenly placed in broad day- 
light in the midst of crowds, and 
raised on the pedestal of renown. 
Such glory, which many would have 
been very glad to receive, was for 
her a most cruel suffering. Her least 
words were discussed and admired, 
or criticised and ridiculed. Now it 
was that she- felt the joy of having 
something which was not public pro- 
perty in the three secrets which the 
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Blessed Virgin had revealed to her ; 
which were a sort of private sanctua- 
ry into which she could retire undis- 
turbed, and be refreshed in the shade 
of mystery and the charm of inti- 
macy with the Queen of Heaven. 
The time was at hand when this trial 
of popularity was to become still 
more severe. 

As we have said, the appearance 
of the spring was at about sunrise, 
on the 25th of February. ‘This was 
the fourth Thursday of the month, 
and the regular market-day at Tarbes. 
The news of the wonderful event 
which had occurred that morning 
at the Massabielle rocks was carried 
by many eye-witnesses to this large 
town,and spread by nightfall through 
the whole department, and even to 
the neighboring towns of the adjoin- 
ing departments. The extraordina- 
ry movement toward Lourdes which 
had been going on for a week past 
now attained much greater dimen- 
sions. 

A great many came that evening 
to sleep there in order to be on hand 
the next morning ; others walked all 
night; and at the break of day, when 
Bernadette usually arrived, five or 
six thousand people were crowding 
about the banks of the Gave, and on 
the rocks and hillocks from which 
the grotto could be seen. ‘The foun- 
tain, more abundant than on the day 
before, was already flowing in a good- 
sized stream. 

When the favored child, humble, 
quiet, and unaffected in the midst of 
this excitement, came to pray, the 
people cried, “Here’s the saint! 
Here’s the saint!” Some tried to 
touch her garments, regarding as sa- 
cred every object which belonged to 
one so privileged of the Lord. 

The Mother of the humble and 
the lowly, however, desired that her 
innocent heart should not yield to 
the temptation of vainglory, and 
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that Bernadette should not become 
proud of the singular favors which 
were shown her. It was good that 
the child should feel in the midst of 
these praises that she was of no con- 
sequence, and should once again 
learn her own inability to summon 
the vision at pleasure. She prayed 
this time in vain. The supernatural 
light of ecstasy was not seen upon 
her face to-day, and when, after pray- 
ing a long while, she rose to go, she 
could only answer sadly to the ques- 
tioners who besieged her that to- 
day the heavenly vision had not ap- 
peared. 


IX. 


Tuts apsence of the Blessed Vir- 
gin was, no doubt, intended to keep 
Bernadette humble and aware of her 
own nothingness ; but it may also be 
considered as containing a high and 
mysterious lesson for all; the mean- 
ing of which will not escape souls 
accustomed to admire the hidden 
harmony of the works of God. 

Though heaven was to-day closed 
to Bernadette’s gaze, though the ce- 
lestial being who had appeared to 
her seemed for a moment to vanish, 
the fountain, which had gushed forth 
the day before, and was continually 
increasing, was visible to all, and flow- 
ed upon the sloping floor of the grot- 
to in the sight of the wondering mul- 
titude. 

The Blessed Virgin had withdrawn. 
as it were, to let her work speak for 
itself. She had withdrawn and re- 
mained silent that the church’s voice 
might be heard whose words in the 
Introit of the Mass and the respon- 
sory of Matins on that day furnish- 
ed an admirable commentary on the 
new fountain which had suddenly 
risen under the hand of Bernadette. 

For, while these events were taking 
place at the grotto before the mi- 
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raculous fountain which had sprung 
from the right side of the dry rock, 
the festival of the most memorable 
one which ever watered the earth was 
being celebrated in the diocese of 
‘Tarbes and many other dioceses in 
France. This day, the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, 1858, the Friday of the first 
week in Lent, was the feast of the 
Holy Lance and Nails; and the 
fountain of which we speak was that 
great divine fountain which the lance 
of the Roman centurion, as it pierced 
the right side of the dead Christ, 
caused to burst forth as a river of life 
to regenerate the earth and save the 
human race. Vidi aguam egredien- 
tem de templo, a latere dextro ; et om- 
nes ad quos pervenit aqua ista salvi 
facti sunt—“I1 saw water running 
from the temple on the right side, 
and all those to whom the water 
came were made whole ”—the prophet 
had exclaimed, as he saw in the dis- 
tant future the wonders of the mercy 
of God. The prediction, “ In that 


day, there shall be a fountain open 
to the house of David, and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, for the wash- 
ing of the sinner” (Zach. xiii. 1), also 
occurred in the Matins of the feast. 
3y these coincidences, the church 


herself answered with unmistakable 
clearness the innumerable questions 
which were asked regarding the new 
miraculous fountain; for it took its 
real origin from that immense river 
of divine grace which began its 
course, eighteen hundred years ago, 
on the top of Mount Calvary, under 
the nails of the soldiers and the cen- 
turion’s lance. Such was its mysti- 
cal meaning; but for the words ex- 
pressing the external effects which it 
was to produce in the world at large, 
we should naturally look not in the spe- 
cial office of a particular diocese, but 
rather in the common one of the Ca- 
tholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church. 
Now, in this the Gospel of the day 
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contained the following words, which 
need no comment: “ Now there is 
at Jerusalem a pool, called Probatica, 
which in Hebrew is named Beth- 
saida, having five porches. In these 
lay a great multitude of sick, of blind, 
of lame, of withered, waiting for the 
moving of the water. And an Angel 
of the Lord descended at certain times 
into the pool; and the water was 
moved. And he that went down first 
into the pool after the motion of the 
water, was made whole of whatsoever 
infirmity he lay under.” (John v. 2-4.) 

Although no doubt but few of 
the multitude thought of it, the 
idea that the water of the grotto 
might have miraculous healing pro- 
perties must have occurred to some 
very soon. As early as the morning 
of this Friday, reports of several mi- 
raculous cures were circulated. In 
the midst of the contradictory ac- 
counts which were given, in view of 
the sincerity of some, the exaggera- 
tion, voluntary or otherwise, of others, 
the entire denial of a few, the hesi- 
tation and doubts of many, and the 
general excitement, it was at first diffi- 
cult to distinguish the true from the 
false among the miraculous stories 
which were repeated on all sides; 
for they became very much confused 
in the telling by their narrators mis- 
taking the names, confounding the 
persons, or mixing up the circum- 
stances of several occurrences which 
had no connection whatever with 
each other. 

Did you ever, when taking a walk 
in the country, try the effect of throw- 
ing a handful of wheat on an ant 
hill? The bewildered ants run about 
in the most extraordinary excitement. 
They go backward and forward, run 
against each other, stop and start 
again, then retrace their steps, sud- 
denly rush away from the point to- 
ward which they were making, pick 
up a grain of wheat and drop it, 
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running about in every direction in 
the wildest disorder and most inex- 
pressible confusion. 

The multitudes of inhabitants and 
strangers at Lourdes were in a con- 
dition something like this, from the as- 
tonishment into which they had been 
thrown by the recent miraculous 
events. The natural world is always 
thus affected by a sudden incursion 
of the supernatural. 

In course of time, however, and by 
degrees, order is restored in the dis- 
turbed ant-hill. 

There was in town a poor laborer 
whom everybody knew, and who had 
for many years led a most miserable 
life. His name was Louis Bourriette. 
Some twenty years before, he had 
met with a great misfortune. As he 
was working in a stone quarry near 
Lourdes with his brother Joseph, a 
badly-managed blast had gone off 
close by them. Joseph was killed 
outright, and Louis’s face was plough- 
ed by splinters of rock and his right 
eye nearly destroyed. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that his life was 
saved. The sufferings consequent 
upon the accident were so terrible 
that a violent fever set in, and it be- 
came necessary to confine him to his 
bed by force. Gradually, however, 
he recovered, thanks to careful and in- 
telligent treatment; but medical skill 
had been unable to cure his eye, 
which had been organically injured. 
He had resumed his occupation, but 
he could only do the coarser kinds 
of work, his injured eye being useless 
and only seeing objects, as it were, 
through a thick fog. 

Time had brought about no im- 
provement, but rather the contrary. 
Bourriette’s vision had diminished 
continually, and this continual dete- 
rioration had recently become even 
more marked than before, so that 
at the time of our story the disease 
had made such progress that the right 
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eye was almost entirely gone. When 
he shut the left, he could not distin- 
guish a man from a tree, both ap- 
pearing as only a confused black 
mass on a dark background. 

Most of the inhabitants of Lourdes 
had occasionally employed Bourriette. 
His condition caused him to be pi- 
tied, and he was a favorite in the 
confraternity of quarrymen and stone- 
cutters, which was quite a large one. 

This unfortunate man, when he 
heard of the miraculous fountain, 
said to his little girl: 

“Go get me some of this water. 
The Holy Virgin, if it really is she, 
has only to say the word to cure me.” 

Half an hour afterward, the child 
brought him a little of the water; it 
was still muddy and thick. 

“ Father,” said she, “it is only 
dirty water.” 

“No matter,” said he, as he kneel- 
ed to pray. 

He rubbed his blind eye with it, 
and almost immediately uttered a 
loud cry, and began to tremble in 
violent excitement. A wonderful 
change had taken place in his eye, 
the air about it being clear and full 
of light. Notwithstanding, there still 
remained a little haze which prevent- 
ed him from seeing clearly the details 
of objects. The mist remained, but 
it was not as black as it had been 
for the past twenty years; the sun 
shone through it, and instead of dark 
night there was the transparent vapor 
of morning. 

Bourriette continued to pray and to 
bathe his eye with this healing water. 

The light steadily increased, and 
he at last distinguished objects plainly. 

The next day, or the day after, he 
met upon the street Dr. Dozous, who 
had attended him from the beginning 
of his trouble. 

“T am cured !” said he. 

“Tt is impossible,” said the physi- 
cian. “You have an organic lesion 
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which makes your disease absolutely 
incurable. ‘The treatment which I 
have adopted with you has been in- 
tended only to relieve the pain, not 
to restore your sight.” 

“It is not you who have cured 
me,” said the quarryman: “it is the 
Holy Virgin of the grotto.” 

The man of science shrugged his 
shoulders : 

“T know that Bernadette has ec- 
stasies which are quite unaccounta- 
ble, for I have carefully studied and 
verified them. But that the water 
which has sprung at the grotto from 
some unknown source should sudden- 
ly cure incurable diseases is out of 
the question.” 

As he said this, he took some tab- 
lets from his pocket, and wrote some 
words in pencil. 

Then with one hand he closed 
Bourriette’s left eye, and held before 
the right, which he knew had been 
quite blind, the little sentence which 
he had just written. 

“If vou can read this, I will be- 
lieve what you say,” said the eminent 
physician with an air of triumph, feel- 
ing confident in his thorough scien- 
tific knowledge and medical experi- 
ence. 

The people who were passing had 
collected about them. Bourriette 
looked at the paper with his lately 
useless eye, and read without the 
least hesitation : 

*“ Bourriette has an incurable amau- 
rosis, and can never recover.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at the 
feet of the learned doctor, he could 
not have been more astonished than 
at the voice of Bourriette reading, 
without the least difficulty, this line, 
written lightly in pencil and in a fine 
hand. 

But Dr. Dozous was a man of con- 
science as well as of science. He 
frarikly and immediately acknowledg- 
ed in this sudden removal of an in- 
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curable disease the action of a super- 
natural power. “I cannot deny,” 
said he, “ that this is a real miracle. 
however much it may go against my 
own views and those of my brethren 
in the faculty. It certainly confounds 
me; but we must yield before so eyi- 
dent a fact, though it be above the 
range of our limited medical 
ence.” 


Sci- 


Dr. Vergez, of Tarbes, a professor 
of the Faculty of Montpellier, and 
physician at the waters of Baréges, 
being also called upon for his opin- 
ion about this event, could not help 
acknowledging its undeniably ssiper- 
natural character.* 

As we have said, Bourriette’s con- 
dition had been notorious for twenty 
years, and he was personally known 
to almost every one. The wonderful 
cure had left some external scars as 
traces of the terrible disease, so that 
everybody could verify the miracle 
which had been worked. ‘The poor 
fellow, almost crazy with joy, gave a 
full account of it to all who would 
listen to him. But he was not the 


only one who had occasion to express 
gratitude for an unexpected favor. 


Events of the same character had 
occurred at other houses in the town. 
Several persons of Lourdes, Marie 
Daube, Bernarde Soubie, Fabien 
Baron, had ‘immediately risen from 
beds to which they had been con- 
fined for years by diseases that had 
been considered incurable, and they 
publicly announced 
from the use of the waters of the 
grotto. Jeanne Crassus, whose hand 
had been paralyzed for ten years, 
had it completely restored by the 
miraculous water.t 

The first vague rumors of these 


their reco\ ery 


*The written statements of these two physi 
cians, who, as well as Bourriette, are still living 
were presented by them separately to the com- 
mission which was afterward appointed by the 
bishop to examine the occurrences at Lourdes. 

+These cures were officially verified in the 
medical reports addressed to the commission. 
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wonderful cures were followed by 
certain and exact details. The emo- 
tion of the people was very great, 
and excellent in its character, show- 
ing itself in the church by fervent 
prayers, and at the grotto by songs 
of thanksgiving which burst from the 
joyous lips of the pilgrims. 
~ Toward night, a number of the 
workmen of the association to which 
Bourriette belonged betook them- 
selves to the Massabielle rock, 
and began to make upon the steep 
cround a path for visitors. They 
placed a wooden trough or canal to 
lead from the hole out .of which the 
stream, already very strong, was flow- 
ing, and at the lower end dug out a 
little reservoir about a foot and a half 
deep, and of about the shape and 
size of a child’s cradle. 

rhe enthusiasm of the people con- 
tinually increased. Multitudes were 
constantly going and coming on the 
road to the miraculous fountain. Af- 
ter sunset, when it began to be dark, 
it was evident that the same idea had 
occurred to a great many of the faith- 
ful ; for the grotto shone with a thou- 
sand candles, brought by poor and 
rich, by men, women, and children. 
All night long the bright and gentle 
light of this host of little torches, 
scattered like the stars in apparent 
confusion, could be seen from the 
other side of the Gave. 
the crowd were none of 
the clergy of any order; nevertheless, 
without any signal, at the moment 
that the illumination shone upon the 
grotto and surrounding rocks, and 
was reflected on the trembling water 
of the little pool which the workmen 
had dug, all the voices of those pres- 
ent mingled in song with one accord. 
The litanies of the Blessed Virgin 
were he +1 breaking the silence of 
night to celebrate the praises of the 
Mother of God before the rustic 
throne where she had deigned to ap- 
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pear and fill all Christian hearts with 
joy. “ Mater admirabilis, Sedes sapi- 
entia, Causa nostre Jetitie, ora pro 
nobis.” 


XI 


AT the same time, the opponents 
of “ superstition” were assembled at 
the club and the cafés, The sanhe- 
drim was greatly troubled. 

“There is no fountain at all in 
the place,” said one of the most “ lib- 
eral.” “It is a little pool, formed by 
some accidental infiltration, which 
Bernadette happened to find by the 
merest chance in digging the ground. 
Nothing could be more natural.” 

“It is quite evident,” was the an- 
swer of all. 

“ However,” one ventured to say, 
“they pretend that the water still 
flows!” 

“That is a great mistake,” cried 
several. ‘We have been there; it is 
nothing but a pool. The people, 
with their usual exaggeration, pre- 
tend that itis a stream. It is not so; 
we examined it yesterday, and found 
it to be merely a mud-puddle.” 

These statements were deemed 
conclusive by the savants. ‘This was 
their recognized and official version 
of the matter. Such is the ready be- 
lief of unbelievers in everything that 
favors their views; such is the ab- 
sence of all examination in these ad- 
vocates of free examination; such is 
the obstinacy of their prejudice against 
the most evident facts that a month 
and a half afterward, and in spite of 
the overwhelming evidence and cer- 
tainty of the existence of a fountain 
yielding, as every one can still see for 
himself, more than twenty thousand 
gallons a day, this entire denial of it, 
this impudent puddle story, was circu- 
lating among the free-thinking papers, 
This would not be credible, perhaps, 
without the proof which we give be- 
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low from the official journal of the 
department.* 

As to the cures, they were of course 
denied, like the fountain. All with- 
out exception were disposed of with 
shrugs or laughter, as. for example, 
that of Louis Bourriette. 

“ Bourriette is not cured,” said one. 

“There never was anything the 
matter with him,” answered another. 

“ He imagines he is cured; he 
fancies that he can see,” suggested a 
young disciple of Renan. 

“The imagination certainly does 
sometimes have an astonishing effect 
on the nerves,” said a physiologist. 

Another went further yet, and main- 
tained that there was no such person 
as Bourriette at all. 

These few formulas summed up the 
conclusions of the wise philosophers 
regarding the remarkable cures which 
had made such a sensation among 
the poor people. 

It was really astonishing that earn- 
est and intelligent persons like M. 
Dufo, at that time president of the 
order of barristers, like Dr. Dozous, 
M. Estrade, the commander of the 
garrison, and M. de Laffite, should 
have been so weak as to let them- 
selves be misled with regard to the 
events which were taking place. 

During this eventful day, Berna- 
dette had been called to the court- 
room after or before the public ses- 
sion, but all the skill of the procureur, 
of the deputy, and of the judges 


* The Erc Impériale published the following 
in its issue of April ro, that is, s?#x weeks after 
th: appearance of the fountain, in an article 
about the new church which was already being 
talked of: ‘‘A better reason might be imagined 
for building a sacred edifice than the stories of a 
visionary child, and a better place might be 
chosen than the puddle where she makes her 
toilette.” The author was desirous to ascertain 
the exact yield of this miraculous fountain, and 
accordingly had it measured in his presence ; the 
amount found was 85 litres a minute, or 122,400 
litresa day. (The litre.is about twenty-two one- 
hundredths of a gallon.) This is what they had 
the incredible audacity to call an infiltration and 
a puddle. 
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had not been more successful in mak- 
ing her vary or contradict herself than 
the genius of M. Jacomet. 

The frocureur, followed by his 
deputy, had made up his mind some 
days before, and nothing could alter 
his determination. He deplored the 
invasion of fanaticism, and was re. 
solved to discharge his duty vigor- 
ously. But by some strange chance, 
especially remarkable considering the 
great numbers of people who had 
assembled, no disorder had occurred, 
and the laudable zeal of the fro. 
cureur was for the present confined 
to complete though expectant inac- 
tion. In the midst of this vast move- 
ment of men and of ideas which was 
stirring up the whole region, it seems 
that an invisible hand must have pro- 
tected the innumerable multitudes, 
and prevented them from giving 
even accidentally and innocently any 
pretext for the interference of the po- 
lice or the administration, Whether 
they would or no, these formidable 
personages had their hands tied for 
the time being, not to be freed till the 
mysterious apparition at the grotto 
had completed its work. 
might come in perfect safety in 
crowds so great to the eye that 
then beheld them flocking from all 
points of the horizon, though small 
to the mind which can now compare 
them with those which were to come 
as pilgrims in subsequent years. An 
invisible zegis shielded from all danger 
these first witnesses which the Bless- 
ed Virgin had selected. olite 
timere, pusillus grex—* Fear not, little 
flock.” 

The enemies of “superstition” 
made the most urgent requests to 
the mayor of Lourdes that he would 
issue a proclamation forbidding all 
access to the Massabielle rocks which 
were on the public land. Such 
a decree, they thought, and with 
some reason, will certainly be in- 


They 
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fringed upon by the excited people, 
and there will be many frocés-ver- 
baux ; there will be resistance and 
arrests; and, when they are once 
started, the judicial and administra- 
tive authorities will easily manage 
everything, for they will have all the 
power of the empire to back them. 

The mayor, M. Lacadé, was an 
honest and excellent man, enjoying 
and deserving the respect of all. 
Every citizen of Lourdes bore testi- 
mony to his rare personal qualifica- 
tions, and his enemies or rivals could 
fnd nothing to reproach him with 
except a certain timidity in taking a 
decided attitude regarding important 
issues, and a little too much attach- 
ment to his official duties, which, 
however, as has been said, he per- 
formed admirably. 

He refused to make the 
proclamation. 

“T cannot tell,” said he, “in the 
midst of so much confusion, where 
the truth lies, and cannot pronounce 
in favor of either side. I shall let 
matters take their course as long as 
there is no breach of the peace. It 
belongs to the bishop to settle the 
religious question involved, and to 
the prefect to decide upon the meas- 
ures to be taken by the civil power. 
For my part, I intend to keep out of 
the matter as much as possible, and 
shall only act officially upon the ex- 
press order of the prefect.” Such, 
if not the precise language, was the 
substance of his reply to the en- 
treaties crowded upon him by the 
good “philosophers,” who acted as 
that class of men have always acted 
everywhere from the earliest times. 
Liberty of opinion, so-called, seldom 
tolerates liberty of faith. 


desired 


Since the appearance of the foun- 
tain, the apparition had not re- 
peated to Bernadette her former 
order to demand from the clergy 
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that a chapel should be built. On 
the following day, as was related, 
Bernadette had no vision, and there- 
fore had not gone again to the curé. 
Meanwhile, in spite of the rising 
tide of popular faith and the 
growing rumors of miracles, the 
clergy continued to keep aloof from 
the enthusiastic demonstrations which 
were going on at the grotto. 

“Let us wait,” said the curé. 
“Even in purely human matters, it 
is well to be prudent, and it is a hun- 
dred times more important in the 
things of God.” 

So not a single priest appeared in 
the incessant procession to the mira- 
culous fountain. 

And (the clergy persistently hold- 
ing off, and the municipal authority re- 
fusing to interfere) the popular move- 
ment took free course, and swelled 
like the rivers of that region when 
the snow is melting on the mountains. 
It spread in all directions, continually 
rising higher and covering all the coun- 
try with its innumerable waves. The 
advocates of repression began to feel 
their impotence against so mighty a 
current, and to see that their opposi 
tion would be swept away like a 
straw beforeit. ‘They were, therefore, 
obliged to allow these multitudes put 
in motion by the power of God to 
pass freely. 


XII. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the immense 
concourse at the grotto, everything 
continued to go on in perfect order. 
The people took the water of the 
fountain, sang hymns, and prayed. 

The soldiers of the garrison, inter- 
ested like everybody else in the mat- 
ter, had asked and obtained permis- 
sion to visit the Massabielle rocks. 
With the instinct of discipline devel- 
oped in them by military training, 
they took precaution to prevent un- 
due crowding, to have a passage 
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left free, and to keep the multitude 
from coming too near the dangerous 
banks of the Gave; they made them- 
selves useful in various ways and 
places, assuming a certain authority 
which was readily conceded to them 
by all. 

Some days passed in this way, dur- 
ing which the apparition was repeated 
without any special new feature ; only 
the fountain continually increased, 
and the cures became more and more 
frequent. In the camp of the free- 
thinkers this was a time of bewilder- 
ment. The facts became so numer- 
ous, so well attested, so evident, that 
every hour there were new desertions 
from theirranks. The best and most 
honest among them let themselves 
be persuaded by the evidence. Ne- 
vertheless, there remained an inde- 
structible nucleus of “strong-minded” 
persons, whose minds, in fact, were so 
strong as to be proof against all 
proof. This might seem impossible, 


did we not know that a great part 


of the Jews resisted the miracles of 
our Lord and the apostles, and that 
four centuries of prodigies were re- 
quired to completely open the eyes 
of the pagan world. 


PART FOURTH. 


I. 


On the second of March, Berna- 
dette again presented herself before 
the curé of Lourdes with a message 
from the apparition. 

*“‘ She wants a chapel built, and pro- 
cessions made to the grotto,” said the 
child. 

Facts had been developed, the 
fountain had appeared, cures had 
been obtained, God had attested Ber- 
nadette’s veracity by miracles. The 
priest had no more need for evi- 
dence, and asked for none. He was 
convinced. Doubt could no longer 
weaken his faith. 
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The invisible “ Lady” had not as 
yet told her name. But the man of 
God had already recognized her by 
her motherly favors, and perhaps al- 
ready had added to his prayers the 
petition, “ Our Lady of Lourdes, pray 
for us.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the secret 
enthusiasm which filled his ardent 
soul at the sight of these great events, 
he had, with rare prudence, been 
able to restrain any premature ex- 
pression of the deep emotion which 
agitated him at the thought that the 
Queen of Heaven had indeed de- 
scended among his humble flock; 
and he still continued to formally 
prohibit his clergy from visiting the 
grotto. 

“I believe you,” said he to Berna- 
dette, when she now for the second 
time came before him; “but I cannot 
of myself grant what you ask in the 
name of the apparition. It depends 
upon the bishop, whom I have al- 
ready informed of what is going on. 
I will see him, and tell him of this 
new demand. It is only he who can 
act in the matter.” 


II. 


Mgr. Bertrand-Sévére Laurence, 
Bishop of Tarbes, was, as much by his 
personal character as from his episco- 
pal dignity, the head of the diocese. 
He had been born and brought up 
there. He had risen rapidly by merit 
to the most important ecclesiastical 
positions, and had been successively 
superior of the little seminary of 
Saint Pé, which he had founded, supe- 
rior of the great seminary, and vicar- 
general. 

Almost all the priests of the dio- 
cese had been his pupils. He had 
been their teacher before being their 
bishop; and under one or the other 
of these titles he had directed them 
for nearly forty years. 
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The perfect harmony and absolute 
ynity of sentiment which prevailed 
on this account between the former 
superior of the seminaries and the 
priests whom he had himself trained 
for the sacerdotal state, had in fact 
been one of the many reasons for his 
promotion to the episcopate. When, 
twelve years before, the see of Tarbes 
had become vacant by the death of 
Mer. Double, the name of the Abbé 
Laurence came to the lips of all. A 
sreat number who found themselves 
agreeing in his favor signed a peti- 
tion to request his nomination. The 
bishop had thus, as was often the 
case in the primitive church, been 
raised by suffrage to his high 
position. What we have said will 
show that Mgr. Laurence and his 
clergy formed, as should always be 
the case, one great Christian family. 

All the warmth of his nature was 
centred in his paternal heart, which 
had made itself all things to all men. 
On the other hand, but without in- 
consistency, his head was cool, and 
submitted everything to the calm 
judgment of reason. His intellect, 
though open to spiritual impressions 
of all kinds, had, notwithstanding, an 
essentially practical character and ten- 
dency. Noone probably could have 
been found less subject than he to 
the illusions of imagination or the 
deceits of inconsiderate enthusiasm. 
He distrusted persons of an ardent 
and exaggerating disposition. Though 
his heart was sensitive and sympa- 
thetic, reason alone directed his mind. 

The bishop, then, before acting, 
weighed with great care not only his 
acts, but also all their consequences. 
On this account, a certain slowness 
was sometimes observable in his ac- 
tion in important matters, which, how- 
ever, did not have its cause in any 
indecision of character, but in a wis- 
dom which was unwilling to act with- 
out good and certain reasons. Know- 
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ing also that truth is eternal and can 
bide its time, he had that rare virtue, 
patience. Mgr. Laurence knew how 
to wait. 

Gifted with unusual powers of ob- 
servation, he had a thorough know- 
ledge of human nature, and possess- 
ed, in a high degree, the difficult art 
of managing and governing others. 
As long as the interests of religion 
were not at stake, and no special 
event called for their assertion, he 
carefully avoided collision, discord, 
and conflict ; for hé knew that mak- 
ing enemies to himself was practical- 
ly equivalent to making them for the 
episcopate, and for religion itself. 
Having in charge the good of the 
church throughout his diocese, he 
was full of the sense of his responsi- 
bility. 

Of remarkable administrative abili- 
ty, a man of order and discipline, 
combining the simplicity of an apos- 
tle with the tact of a diplomat, he 
had at all times, from the reign of 
Louis Philippe to the Second Empire, 
been held in the highest estimation 
by the successive governments. When 
Mgr. Laurence asked for anything, 
those in power knew beforehand that 
it was certainly just and probably ne- 
cessary, and never refused it. 

On this account, in this Pyrenean 
diocese, the spiritual and temporal 
power had long been in the most per- 
fect harmony at the time of the mira- 
culous events which form the subject 
of our history. 


Ill, 


THE Abbé Peyramale proceeded, 
according to his promise, to lay be- 
fore his bishop the astonishing occur- 
rences of which his parish had for 
some three weeks been the scene. 
He described the ecstasies and visions 
of Bernadette, the words of the appa- 
rition, the appearance of the fountain, 
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the sudden cures, the popular excite- 
ment. 

His very animated account, which 
we should like very much to have 
heard, must have made a great im- 
pression on the bishop, but could not 
produce in such a mind an immediate 
conviction. 

Accustomed to see truth come 
through regular channels from the 
Vatican, Mgr. Laurence was little in- 
clined to receive and accept without 
thorough examination a message from 
heaven, suddenly presented, without 
any conformity to established rules, 
by a little ignorant peasant-girl. 

He was, however, too well ac- 
quainted with the history of the 
church to deny out-and-out an event 
which, after all, had many parallels in 
its annals, though he was too practi- 
cala man not to be hard to convince. 
The bishops are the successors of the 
apostles, and Mgr. Laurence had in- 
herited something of the spirit of St. 
Thomas. He wished to see before 
believing ; and this was fortunate ; for, 
such being the case, when the bishop 
believed, everybody else felt perfectly 

‘safe in believing also, being confident 
that the evidence must have been of 
the most convincing character. 

The curé, of course, had not been 
an eye-witness of most of the facts 
which he related, and, on account of 
the restrictions which he had imposed 
on his clergy, he could, in most cases, 
give the testimony of lay people only, 
some of whom were not practical Ca- 
tholics. 

Besides, in the midst of so many 
accounts which he had heard, of the 
multiplicity and confusion of so many 
incidents, of the unavoidable gaps in 
his information, of the innumerable 
rumors which were in circulation, it 
was impossible to arrange the story in 
the logical and: chronological order 
which is now so easily attained. It 
is with some things in the moral order 
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as it is in the material one; we must 
stand at a little distance to get a good 
view of them. The Abbé Peyramale 
could analyze the events which were 
taking place before him, but neither 
he nor the bishop had yet the means 
for a synthesis ; they were too near, 
Mgr. Laurence gave no decision, 
More careful than St. Thomas, he did 
not deny; for he knew that such 
things, though rare, are quite possible. 
He confined himself to withholding 
his assent, or, in other words, to re 
maining in the “ methodical doubt” 
which Descartes declared to be the 
best disposition to prepare the mind 
for the investigation of truth. In his 
capacity of bishop, he needed docu- 
ments and testimony of incontestable 
authenticity ; and the second-hand 
proofs which the curé had at his com- 
mand did not strike him as sufficient. 
Might there not have been some de- 
lusion on the part of the child, or 
some gross exaggeration in the a 
counts of the spectators? Well- 
meaning persons are sometimes liable 
to be deceived by false miracles, aris- 
ing either from hallucination or from 
the stratagems of the devil. 
considerations naturally suggested 
themselves, and made it incumbent on 
him to proceed with extreme caution. 
The idea of making an official ex- 
amination of course occurred to him, 
and public opinion, anxious for a 
solution of the question, was urging 
the episcopal authority to undertake 
such an examination and pronounce 
a judgment. But with remarkable 
sagacity he perceived that the very 
excitement now prevailing, and which 
seemed to require such an act, would 
itself be prejudicial to its proper per- 
formance and final effect. He took 
the difficult but wise course of resist- 
ing this popular pressure. He re- 
solved to let things go their own 
way for the present, to wait for new 
events, which would turn the scale 
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on the side of truth, whichever that 
side might be. 

«Jt is not yet time for the episco- 
yal authority to interfere in this affair. 
To arrive at the decision which is de- 
sired from us, we must proceed with 
caution, beware of the haste and im- 
nulsive action which would now be 
inevitable, take time for reflection, 
and obtain light by attentive obser- 
vation of events.” Such were his 
words. 

He therefore confirmed the prohi- 
bition to the clergy to go to the grot- 
to. But at the same time, in concert 
with the curé, he took every means 
to obtain daily information, through 
faithful and intelligent 
about all that should occur at the 
Massabielle rocks, and all the cures, 
true or false, which might subsequent- 
ly be reported. 

In of the reserved 
attitude adopted by his lordship, the 
or examination went on 
by itself, not by means of a commis- 
ion of a few chosen persons, but 
participated in by all, as was natu- 
ral. If there was any error or trick- 
in the affair, the unbelievers 
who were so strongly opposed to 
popular superstition were sure to 
discover and proclaim it. But if, on 
the other hand, it came from God, 
it was sure of itself to triumph over 
all obstacles, and would show its in- 
ternal vitality by getting along with- 
out external aid. It would then have 
an authority all the more indisputable. 

The bishop, therefore, decided to 
remain as long as possible, at least 
for some months, in this observant 
attitude, whatever might occur; and 
not to interfere till events should, as 
it were, compel him to do so. 


witnesses, 


consequence 
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WHILE the ecclesiastical authority 
was following this very cautious line 
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of conduct, the civil power was in the 
greatest perplexity over the events 
at Lourdes. The prefecture of Tar- 
bes was at the time held by M. Mas- 
sy ; M. Rouland was minister of pub- 
lic worship. 

A sincere but somewhat inde- 
pendent Catholic, M. Massy, the 
prefect of the Upper Pyrenees, was 
a firm opponent of superstition. 
He professed, as a good Chris- 
tian, to believe the miracles re- 
corded in the Bible; but, these offi- 
cial prodigies (as they may be called) 
excepted, he did not admit the super- 
natural, Miracles having been in- 
dispensable to found the church and 
give it authority, he accepted them 
as a necessity for the period of for- 
mation. But, according to his views, 
God should have stopped there, and 
been content with this minimum of 
the supernatural which had been so 
liberally granted him. In the sys- 
tem of M. Massy’s administrative 
mind, the part for God to take had 
been definitely assigned by the creed 
and concordats. ‘This was arranged, 
codified, reduced to articles of faith 
and legal enactments; the faithful 
respected these mysteries, and go- 
vernment had made proper allow- 
ance for the influence of these distant 
evangelic events. But what business 
had God now to leave this proper 
sphere, and disturb the regular and 
established order of things by inop- 
portune exhibitions of his power? 
Let him leave the management of 
affairs to the constituted authori- 
ties, and keep himself in the in- 
visible depths of the infinite. The 
prefect, having once for all bowed 
his lofty intellect before the mys- 
teries of the Gospel, was like those 
excellent people who in their budget 
devote regularly a fixed sum to charity 
which they never allow themselves to 
exceed; and so, when the supernatural 
presented its claims, the reply rose to 
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his lips: “Go about your business, 
my friend; you will get nothing more 
from me.” 

M. Massy was, then, extremely or- 
thodox; but on the doctrinal side, 
he dreaded the incursions of the su- 
pernatural. He was very religious ; 
but in practical matters he feared the 
encroachments of the clergy. ven 
de trop was his motto, and a very 
good one too, only unfortunately those 
who adopt it generally carry it some- 
what to excess, and do not allow 
quite enough. The swummum jus is 
not far from the summa injuria. 
The Romans even pretended that 
it was the same thing. 

Essentially official in his ideas, he 
went in for the established order and 
for nothing else. Whatever was, was 
right. An existing state of things 
was a principle. That which was 
legal was legitimate. One might 
say “ Dura lex,” but that made no 
difference ; “ Sed dex” was his an- 
swer. He went still further. Like 
many other veterans in the executive 
body, he was inclined to think that 
every departure from the regular rut 
was a revolt against the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice. He confounded 
arrangement with order, and suppos- 
ed red-tape and law to be identical. 

The ability of M. Massy was on 
the whole remarkable. He adminis- 
tered with great talent the depart- 
ment entrusted to him. He had a 
very quick insight into things, and 
was able to form his judgment of a 
situation very rapidly. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, in this world no rose is 
without its thorn, and this quick fac- 
ulty of intuition got him sometimes 
into difficulty ; for, being perhaps a 
little too sure of the correctness of 
his first impressions, he sometimes 
went off a little too soon. And then 
the trouble was he did not like to 
acknowledge his error; no one ever 
knew him to change the course he 
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had once adopted. When he was 
wrong, which fortunately was not 
often, his plan was to march boldly 
against all obstacles, even those pre- 
sented by the nature of things. It is 
certainly a great glory never to re. 
treat, but only on the condition that 
one is always on a practicable line 
of advance. Otherwise, it can only 
end in breaking one’s head against 
wall. 

Up to this time the prefect and 
the prelate had lived in perfect har- 
mony. M. Massy was a Catholi 
in faith and practice. Every one 
bore testimony to his excellent cha- 
racter and domestic virtues, and the 
bishop esteemed him highly. The 
prefect also, on his part, could not 
help admiring and loving the emi- 
nent qualities of Mgr. Laurence. 
The prudence and tact of the latter 
had also always enabled him to 
avoid collisions between the spiri- 
tual and civil that the 
most complete and cordial under- 
standing existed between the respec- 
tive heads of the diocese and the de- 
partment. 


power, so 


v. 

M. Massy, who was kept inform- 
ed about the events at Lourdes by 
the reports of M. Jacomet, in whom 
he had the most absolute confidence, 
did not imitate the wise reserve of 
the bishop. He let himself be car- 
ried away by his first impression, and, 
believing not at all in the possibility 
of apparitions and miracles, but per- 
fectly in his power to repress the pop- 
ular enthusiasm, he took his course 
resolutely, and determined to crush 
this new and dangerous superstition 
in the bud. 

“Tf I had been prefect of Isére,” he 
used to say, “ at the time of the pre- 
tended apparition of La Salette, I 
would have disposed of that aflair 
very soon, and it would have met 
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with the same fate which this one 
will shortly meet with. All this phan- 
tasmagoria will soon vanish. 

Instead of waiting for the ecclesi- 
astical authority, which alone was 
competent, to institute an examina- 
tion, the prefect thus decided the 
question beforehand according to his 
prejudice. The bishop patiently wait- 
ed his time to untie the Gordian knot, 
but M. Massy thought best to cut it. 
Such feats sometimes can be perform- 
ed by the sword of an Alexander, but 
that of a mere prefect does not al- 
ways succeed so well. Poor M. Mas- 
sy was destined first to blunt his, and 
then to break it. 

Although he had decided on his 
course, he could not but see that the 
real question was one belonging to 
the episcopal authority and by no 
means to the civil power, and he real- 
ly did not wish to wound the feelings 
of the venerable prelate who conduct- 
ed the affairs of the diocese with a 
wisdom so universally acknowledged. 
He therefore limited his external ac- 
tion in the matter to certain measures 
which could be justified by the pre- 
sence of the great multitude which 
had been attracted to Lourdes by the 


events occurring there; though he 
kept a sharp and secret watch upon 
these events by means of his agents 
in the place. 

On the 3d of March, in conformity 
to orders received from the prefecture, 
the mayor of Lourdes, M. Lacadé, 
requested the commander of the fort 
to place at his disposal the troops of 
the garrison, and to hold them in 
readiness for action until the follow- 
ing day. They were to occupy the 
approaches to the grotto. The local 


gendarmes and the police had receiv- 


ed similar instructions. 

What need there was of this threat- 
ening display of force we do not ex- 
actly understand. Was it not rather 
to be feared that, by such hostile or 
at least uncalled-for demonstrations, 
the people, so far peaceable, but natu- 
rally excitable, and even somewhat 
excited by recent events, would be 
highly irritated? Was there not 
some risk of provoking tumult and 
disorder? Many expected such a 
result—some, perhaps, hoped for it, 
and that some excuse would thus be 
given for forcible intervention. There 
was great reason to think that it might 
turn out in this way. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





CATHOLIC LITERATURE AND THE CATHOLIC PUBLIC. 


Tue church has always known how 
to turn to the service of religion and 
the glory of God the most useful 
human inventions, the elegant arts, 
and the discoveries of science. What 
man has devised for purely temporal 
ends, she has consecrated to holy 
purposes, improving and developing 
all that she has borrowed. She took 


from the heathen poets the art of 
lyric composition, and taught us to 
sing the praises of God in measures 
which before had celebrated only 
ignoble passions. She found music 
a mere discord of barbarous and 
arbitrary sounds, and taking it into the 
sanctuary, she constructed from this 
rude material the most beautiful of 
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human sciences. She taught archi- 
tects to build in honor of the divine 
name temples which will never be ex- 
celled. She laid her blessing on the 
painter’s brush and the sculptor’s 
chisel, and art sprang at once into 
new life, and clothed itself in the 
most exquisite forms. Under her 
guidance the disputes of the schools 
gave way to a more elevated philoso- 
phy. Studies of every kind acquired 
new vitality and higher aims. The 
multiplication of manuscripts, once 
the drudgery of Roman slaves, be- 
came a labor of love upon which, in 
the quiet of the cloister, monks spent 
year after year, storing the convent 
libraries with treasures which even yet 
have not been fully explored. 

At last came the greatest invention 
of modern times—the art of printing. 
The first to make use of it and to 
understand its value was the church. 
The first books printed were books 
of piety, and the art was only a few 
months old when the entire Bible 
issued from the press of Faust and 
Schoeffer. From that time to the 
present the church has made diligent 
use of this tremendous engine, and as 
education has become more and more 
general and the moral power of types 
and ink has steadily increased, the 
efforts of good men to turn them to 
good uses have been redoubled. 
Religious communities have made the 
publication of books the principal 
labor of their life, and everywhere 
the clergy have put forth zealous 
efforts not only to keep popular litera- 
ture pure and harmless, but to keep it 
cheap and abundant. William Cax- 
ton introduced the art of printing 
into England under the patronage of 
the Abbot of Westminster. The first 
book issued in America was printed 
in a Mexican convent, and the first 
book printed West of the Alleghany 
Mountains in the United States was a 
Catholic edition of the Epistles and 
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Gospels published in French and 
English at Detroit. 

While we have been trying in this 
way to serve God and save souls, our 
adversaries have been equally active. 
The devil is a pretty sharp fellow, and 
the Saints have never invented a good 
thing yet that he has not pirated and 
twisted to his own uses. For every 
book the church has given to the 
world, we dare say he has given two, 
Every copy of the Holy Scriptures 
that the church has sent abroad, he 
has matched with a dozen counterfeit 
Bibles of his own. It is always easy 
to get recruits for the service of sin, 
and the arch-enemy has a long purse. 
The consequence is that the devil has 
now got ahead of us. Popular litera- 
ture has become so generally enlisted 
on the wrong side that we are almost 
denied a hearing. The church has 


as much trouble to make headway 
against the deluge of bad and mis- 
taken books, pamphlets, magazines, 
reviews, tracts, and newspapers, as if 


she taught a new faith among nations 
long wedded to other forms of wor- 
ship and cherishing hostile beliefs 

Protestantism has rich and thoroughly 
organized societies for the dissemina 

tion of printed misinformation. Tract 
societies scatter flying sheets of false 
theology and mischievous exhortation 
broadcast all over America and Great 
Britain. Bible societies build up 
enormous establishments for the man- 
ufacture of spurious copies of the 
word of God, and whoever will take 
them can be supplied almost without 
price. Every denomination has its 
weekly newspapers, many of which 
are exceedingly prosperous, and many 
conducted with decided ability and 
spirit. The profession of authorship 
—we refer now to English-speaking 
countries, with which we are princi- 
pally concerned—is almost monopo- 
lized by Protestants. History, poetry, 
essays, novels, travel, philosophy— 
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all branches of literature are in their 
hands, and when not expressly anta- 
gonistic to our faith, are colored by 
prejudice and distorted to our injury. 
Worse than all, the daily press, which 
has become within the present cen- 
tury the most tremendous engine for 
disseminating truth or falsehood which 
man has ever invented, reflects uni- 
yersally the sentiments of our adver- 
saries. It reaches into every house. 
It speaks to thousands who will listen 
to the voice of no other adviser. It 
influences the most obstinate. It is 
welcomed by all classes of persons, 
old and young, men and women, rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant, the 
virtuous and the wicked. The scholar 
reads it in his study. The laborer 
listens as its words are spelled out to 
eager circles at the corner grog-shop 
or the village store. To the majority 
of the educated inhabitants of our cities 
it is a daily necessity, no more to be 
dispensed with than the morning loaf. 
What preacher ever reached so many 


minds as a great daily newspaper 


which speaks to 200,000 or 300,000 
persons every day, and repeats its 
utterances 300 times in the year? 
Take the most eloquent of men, and 
he cannot, by any possibility, be 
heard by more than 2,000 or 3,000 
persons at a time. He cannot speak 
every day, except in rare instances, 
and if he could he would find few 
listeners. In the course of a year he 
cannot be heard by more people than 
a newspaper of average circulation 
addresses every day. Moreover, 
when his word is once spoken it dies; 
what is printed remains, and men 
read it again and again. A great 
journal combines in one issue the 
wit, the wisdom, the eloquence of a 
score of adroit and accomplished 
men, and sends their voices simulta- 
neously to every corner of the coun- 
try. It is the most powerful of 
all conceivable engines of opinion 
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—and Protestantism has it all to it- 
self. 

Now there can be little doubt, we 
think, that the press is not only one 
of the most formidable weapons used 
against us, but it is also one of the 
most valuable of the weapons with 
which we ourselves ought to fight. 
It ought to come next to the church 
and the school, and in the estimation 
of our teachers and pastors it does 
come next. The Holy Father has 
given his blessing and encouragement 
to every reasonable enterprise for 
putting the types to the service of 
religion which has ever been brought 
to his knowledge. The bishops and 
clergy give a warm welcome to Ca- 
tholic books and Catholic periodicals, 
and sacrifice a great part of their 
scanty income for the support of re- 
ligious literature. We have weekly 
papers conducted with intelligence 
and force, we have Catholic publish- 
ers in all the large cities, we have 
several periodicals, and we have a 
Tract Society. How much, with all 
this, are we doing for the creation 
and dissemination of Catholic litera- 
ture ? 

To answer this question, we must 
take into consideration not only the 
actual number of papers and books 
issued from Catholic establishments, 
but the number circulated by Protes- 
tant bodies, and we must remember 
that besides counteracting this great 
flood of anti-Catholic religious litera- 
ture, we are obliged to furnish an 
antidote to the more insidious and 
secret poisons indirectly instilled by 
the anti-Catholic secular press—that 
is to say, almost the entire political 
and literary press of America. To 
begin with denominational publish- 
ing houses, we have first the Metho- 
dist Book Concern, which publishes 
every year 2,000 bound volumes, and 
about 1,000 tracts. Of Sunday-school 
books alone it prints every year over 
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five hundred millions of pages, and the 
various Sunday-school papers of the 
denomination have an aggregate cir- 
culation of over half a million. The 
Baptist Publication Society issues 
about 1,000 volumes a year, and 
prints annually more than two hun- 
dred millions of pages. The’ sect 
sustains 29 weekly papers, 9 month- 
ly magazines, and 2 quarterly re- 
views. The Old School Presbyte- 
rians have an aggregate circulation 
of 2,000,000 copies for their various 
periodicals, and publish about 500 
volumes of Sunday-school literature 
every year. The Boston Tract So- 
ciety sends out 1,350,000: pages a 
year. The American Unitarian As- 
sociation, small as it is, published 
300,000 copies of books and tracts 
in a single year, and the New York 
Tract Society 800,000 volumes. A 
juvenile paper issued by the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union has a cir- 
culation of 300,000 copies. The 
Independent has a weekly edition of 


about 60,000 copies, and is one of 
the most prosperous periodicals in 


the country. Other religious week- 
lies in New York print from 15,000 
to 20,000 copies of each issue. These 
items represent but a portion of the 
organizations for disseminating Pro- 
testant religious literature, but they 
suffice to show how much our sepa- 
rated brethren are doing. Now look 
at the secular press—all more or less 
openly hostile to Catholicity in spirit 
if not in profession. A little pam- 
phlet entitled Hints to Advertisers 
was published in this city about a 
year ago, giving ‘among other things 
the circulation of the daily and week- 
ly papers of New York. We take 
from it the following figures: The 
daily circulation of the Herald is 
60,000; Zribune, 40,000 ; Times, 35,- 
000; World, 35,000; Sun, 50,000 ; 
Staats Zeitung, 40,000; Evening News, 
80,000 ; Demokrat (German), 12,000; 
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Handels Zeitung, 12,000 ; Star, 20,000: 
Telegram, 28,000; various evening 
papers, from 3,000 to 7,000 each, 
These figures of course are only ap- 
proximative ; a few are too high, but 
the aggregate is certainly much un- 
der the truth. The Herald, for in. 
stance, has more than 60,000 circula- 
tion, the 77idune has more than 40. 
ooo, and the Suz, on its own show- 
ing, has about 100,000, Then of 
weekly papers we have the 7Zyidune, 
with 200,000 subscribers; the World 
with 80,000; the Zedger with a sale 
of 375,000; the Mew York Weekly, 
300,000; Harpers Weekly, 100,000; 
Harpers Bazar, 65,000; Frank Les- 
lie’s illustrated papers in English, 
Spanish, and German, 180,000 in 
the aggregate; and a number of 
sporting and Sunday papers which 
have a regular sale of 15,000, 20,000 
even 60,000 copies weekly. The 
newspaper dealer is no longer as in 
former times a curb-stone peddler; 
he has become a prosperous mer- 
chant. The distribution of periodi- 
cals has grown to be a branch of 
commerce as lucrative and import- 
ant as the distribution of breadstuffs. 
The trade of the newsman has be 
come divided like all other large 
trades into wholesale and retail, for- 
eign and domestic. 
there are several enormous establish- 
ments doing a wholesale business in 
newspapers, which may be measur- 
ed by millions of dollars, while the 
retailers of this class of literature can 
afford to keep elegant and spacious 
shops in the most expensive thorough- 
fares. 

What share has Catholic literature 
in this wonderful activity of the press? 
With the exception of the 7idt, which 
probably owes its prosperity more to 
its national than its religidus charac- 
ter, we do not believe there is a Ca- 
tholic paper in the United States 
with over 10,000 paying subscribers, 
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and very few of them have even half 
that number. There is hardly one 
which can afford to give good con- 
tributors a reasonable remuneration, 
or to be at any expense in the collec- 
tion of religious news. It is true that 
in spite of their poverty many of our 
papers do credit to the faith. Zeal 
sometimes takes the place of money, 
and earnest pens will now and then 
write for the sake of the cause, though 
they write without price. But pub- 
lishing religious literature, like pub- 
lishing any other literature, is a busi- 
ness enterprise, which only prospers 
it is conducted on business 
principles. If we want good writers, 
we must pay them a fair price. Those 
who can write best are the men who 
write for their living, and if they can- 
not get pay from us they must get it 
from the secular press, or starve. Vol- 
untary contributions, as every editor 
knows, cannot be depended upon. A 
periodical which trusts to the zeal of 
its friends is a lottery in which there 
are few prizes and many blanks. The 
editor must be able to command ar- 
tides when he wants them. Consi- 
dering all this, we say that our Catho- 
lic papers, even the feeblest of them, 
deserve praise and gratitude. But 
they are few in number and weak in 
circulation. Our magazines are lim- 
ited to THe CatHo.tic Wortp and 
four or five smaller publications, 
such as the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart of Fesus, the Ave Maria, and 
the Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith, which confine their scope to 
certain specified objects, antl hardly 
belong to the department of general 
literature; the De La Salle Monthly, 
published by an association of 
young men in this city; and the 
Owl, edited by the boys of Santa 
Clara College, California. There are 
no Catholic reviews. We had an 
admirable one, but we let it die for 
lack of subscribers. 

There is no reason for complaint 
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in the small number of Catholic pe- 
riodicals, for the prosperity and use- 
fulness of the press depend not upon 
the multitude of those that print, but 
upon the multitude of those that buy. 
We shall do more good to religion by 
concentrating our attention upon what 
we already have than wasting time 
and money and enthusiasm in starting 
new papers which will never be read. 
Probably there are not yet enough 
Catholic writers in this country, pro- 
fessional or occasional, to supply any 
more periodicals than are now in ex- 
istence, that is, any more of the same 
general character ; for journals devot- 
ed to some special, determinate want 
there would, of course, always be 
room. But there certainly is cause 
for complaint, and cause for deep mor- 
tification, in the niggardly support 
which the 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 Ca- 
tholics of the United States give to 
their four or five magazines. We speak 
now only of our own. Of the pecuni- 
ary condition of the others we, of 
course, have no knowledge, but we 
tell no secret when we say that none of 
them taxes the capacity of its presses 
very severely. A few words about THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD will not be imper- 
tinent, and may interest our readers. 
It is between five and six years since 
we started this periodical, with the 
determination to make the best Ca- 
tholic magazine that money would 
enable us to produce, and give it a 
fair trial. We believe that we began 
the experiment under more favorable 
conditions than any of those who had 
preceded us in the same field. The 
progress of education had created not 
only a great constituency of possible 
readers, but a pretty numerous body 
of possible writers. We obtained the 
assistance of persons familiar with the 
business, and we had capital enough 
to secure us from pecuniary embar- 
rassment, at least for a long time. 
Without egotism, we may say that 
THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, though not 
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yet what we hope in time to make it, 
has been more successful than any 
former Catholic magazine in Ameri- 
ca, and has been generally recogniz- 
ed, within and without the church, 
as the leading organ of Catholic 
thought, and the leading exponent 
of Catholic sentiment. The anti-Ca- 
tholic press does us the honor of fight- 
ing us harder than it ever fought an 
American Catholic periodical before, 
and we have furthermore been cheer- 
ed by the blessing of the Holy See, 
and the cordial approval and assist- 
ance of the bishops and clergy of the 
United States. Of the quality of our 
contributions it does not become us to 
speak ; but if the praise of friend and 
foe is any criterion, THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p has secured a corps of writers 
of whom any magazine might be 
proud. It is time now to judge whe- 
ther the Catholic public are willing 
not only to praise a magazine, but to 
pay for it. After an experiment of 
nearly six years, we must own to a 
feeling—not of discouragement, but 
of some disappointment. ‘True, we 
have obtained a subscription list large 
enough to pay all the expenses of 
manufacture and leave a considerable 
sum for the payment of contributors 
—a subscription list much larger than 
an American Catholic magazine ever 
had *efore. But what is this, when 
such periodicals as Harper's Monthly 
count ten purchasers for every one 
of ours ? What is this, when we re- 
member that there are six or seven 
millions of Catholics in the United 
States, with only one first-class maga- 
zine of general Catholic literature ? 
What is this when, with a few thous- 
and subscribers, we have to face the 
whole adverse flood which pours from 
the press every day in every city of 
the land? The labor of editing the 
magazine has been performed without 
pay, and a great many of its pages 
every mofth are written by men who 
receive no reward for their trouble 
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except the reward which God will 
give for every work done in his ser. 
vice. And still, the profits of the maga. 
zine are too small to justify us in mak- 
ing it as good as we want to make it. 

Nor is it only in neglect of perio- 
dical literature that Catholics show 
a meagre appreciation of the religious 
uses of the press. It is only within 
a few years that anything like a so- 
ciety has been formed for the disse- 
mination of cheap literature, and thi 
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society is hampered by the indiffer- 
ence of those who ought to support 
it. The CarHouic Pusuication So- 
cIETy has done a great and we believe 
a most important work in issuing 
tracts, which have been eagerly read 
from one end of the United States 
to the other; but the more it prints, 
the poorer it grows; for the tracts are 
sold at about 12 per cent. less than 
the cost of manufacture. The Traci 
Society, instead of yielding anything 
to the PUBLICATION Society, is itself 
a charge which must be met from 
other sources. The PusiicaTion So- 
CIETY attempts to supply the wants 
of Catholic readers in two directions: 
first, there is the want of chea] 
good books; secondly, the want 
handsome and attractive books, of 
scarce books, and of foreign bool 
which other dealers have not g 
rally found it profitable to import. 
For years we have heard the com- 
plaint of educated Catholics that they 
could find but few religious works 
which people of taste and culture 
would like to have on their library 
shelves or their parlor table, while 
the poorer Catholics have been just 
as loud in complaining that reading 
was an expensive luxury, and books 
were too dear for them. The Ca- 
THOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY was 
founded for the purpose of satisfying 
both these classes. On the one hand, 
in the mechanical part of the book- 
publishing business, it began at once 
to rival the best secular houses in the 
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print, paper, binding, and illustration 
of its issues. It secured the best 
workmen, and paid the best prices, 
and we can safely say that no firm 
in America issues books which as a 
rule are handsomer or better made. 
The price of such volumes has al- 
ways been below the standards of 
Protestant houses, for the conductors 
of this enterprise have no ambition 
to make money except to pay the 
current expenses of the concern. 
The character of the books has been 
diversified. Works of controversy 
and devotion have alternated with 
tales, sketches, poetry,. biography, 
and narratives of travel, so that all 
tastes might be suited, and entertain- 
ment provided as well as instruction. 
In the supply of cheap books, the 
enterprise of the Society has been 
directed toward the issue in paper- 
covers, on thinner paper, and with 
close-cut margins, of impressions 


from the plates of its more costly 


works, and these popular volumes 
have been sold in great numbers at 
from one-half to one-third the price 
of the finer editions. Now, the con- 
ductors of the PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
do not complain of the encouragement 
their efforts have met with; on the 
contrary, they have abundant cause for 
gratitude in the extensive circulation 
of their books, and the evidence, mul- 
tiplying every day, that the plan is a 
good one, and one that is likely to 
result in permanent benefit to the 
Catholic community. Yet we are 
sure our readers would be surprised 
if they knew how small a share of 
the support bestowed upon Catholic 
literature in this country is bestowed 
by the Catholic laity. ‘The clergy are 
liberal purchasers of books; of con- 
troversial volumes a certain number 
can generally be disposed of to Pro- 
testarits ; but Catholic laymen hardly 
look at the literature of their own 
denomination. We could mention 
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scores of rich men, belonging to our 
church, who set apart*in their houses 
rooms which they call libraries and 
furnish them after a fashion with vol- 
umes of greater or less value, but 
who never buy a Catholic book from 
one end of the yeartothe other. All 
Catholic publishers who have made 
money in the business have made it 
by the sale of prayer-books and 
school-books. Their best customers 
are devout people of the poorer 
class, who have generally too little 
education to take an interest in lite- 
rature, and for whom books of piety 
must be manufactured in the cheap- 
est possible way. Leave out this 
class of purchasers, the managers of 
schools, the clergy, and a few zealous 
and enlightened persons who make 
it a religious duty to buy numbers of 
good books to give away, and you will 
find that Catholic publishing houses 
have hardly any customers left. 

We have scores of colleges scat- 
tered over the United States, besides 
high-class seminaries for the education 
of young women in almost every im- 
portant diocese. Probably some thou- 
sands of pupils are graduated from 
these institutions every year. They 
are supposed to have acquired dur- 
ing their course of study at least 
some taste for books and discrimina- 
tion in choosing them. They are 
supposed also to have learned the 
importance of fighting the enemy 
with his own weapons, and recover- 
ing from Protestantism the tremen- 
dous engine of proselytism which «it 
has secured in this country by its 
control of the printing-press. Why 
is it that this great army of young 
educated Catholics has yet done 
nothing to foster Catholic literature ? 
The writers of even moderate note 
who have been trained by our own 
seminaries, can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand; the veaders—- 
well, sometimes it seems to us hardly 
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an exaggeration to say that there are 
none. Perhaps the colleges them- 
selves could do more to cultivate a 
literary taste. Perhaps pupils are not 
trained sufficiently to look upon books 
as asource of amusement rather than 
the instruments of labor. We know 
that in some colleges young men are 
never taught to think of reading as 
one of the employments of their fu- 
ture life, never initiated into the de- 
lights of literature, or trained to make 
any other use of books than to get 
sound Catholic ideas of the outlines 
of general history and the principles 
of metaphysics, with a knowledge of 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, physics, 
and Christian doctrine. Of course, if 
a lad be brought up in this way, he 
will not care about buying books 
after he leaves college. The daily 
and weekly newspaper, the last sen- 
sational novel, and a pictorial maga- 
zine, will be quite enough for him. 
More than half the knowledge which 
he has spent his youth in acquiring 


will be wasted because it is only in 
books that he can find opportunities 


to apply it. But it is not by any 
means the colleges principally which 
are in fault. Most of them do their 
duty faithfully and efficiently, and if 
the result of their labors is not ap- 
parent, we must look outside for the 
cause. 

A great deal of the blame we be- 
lieve ought to fall upon Catholic 
parents. If the father and mother 
neither read themselves nor encou- 
rage reading in their children, of 
course the house must be a literary 
wilderness. Time was when there 
were few educated Catholic families 
in this country, and few good Catho- 
lic books ; but that time is long past. 
The books are abundant, and only 
waiting to be bought. Education, 
if our schools have been good for 
anything during the last generation, 
must be extensively diffused. Noth- 
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ing is wanted but the will, and we 
may havea Catholic literature in Ame- 
rica as prosperous as that of any other 
denomination, and as glorious as the 
Catholic literature of France, of Italy, 
and of Germany. The way is plain 
enough. Buy books yourself. Give 
them to your children. Stop distort- 
ing their minds and vitiating their 
taste with trashy magazines and papers 
full of covert and often unintentional 
misrepresentation of the church, pre- 
cepts hostile to the Catholic spirit, 
and irreverent allusions to all that 
we hold most sacred. It is impossi- 
ble for us to avoid the literature of 
the day. Catholics must read the 
newspapers, if they read nothing 
more. Do you suppose they can go 
on for ever, reading these and noth- 
ing else, without imbibing some of the 
false spirit which pervades them all ? 
Do you suppose we can leave our 
adversaries in exclusive control of 
this mitrailleuse of types and ink 
which is discharged every morning 
against our ranks, and not suffer from 
the assault? The majority of the 
leading newspapers profess to be im- 
partial between the two creeds; but 
in reality they are all more or less 
decidedly against us, all the more 
effectively so, perhaps, because they 
apparently or really do not mean 
to be. Every Protestant—or we may 
say un-Catholic—publication con- 
tains a drop of poison. We cannot 
afford to take it without taking also 
a corrective. Little by little it will 
extinguish our fervor if it does not 
undermine our faith. Our religious 
life will no longer be filled with the 
freshness and vigor of health; it will 
drag along, sickly, useless, wavering, 
unprofitable, and if we save our souls 
at last it will be by taxing the divine 
patience to the very utmost, For 
the present, until we are far stronger, 
we cannot avoid the poison; let us 
be careful to take the antidote. The 
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holidays are at hand; Catholic fa- 
thers and mothers, who value the 
spiritual welfare of your children, take 
advantage of this season of gifts to 
show them some of the treasures of 
Catholic literature, and encourage a 
habit of judicious reading and judi- 
cious buying of books. Remember 
that God has given us the pen that 
it may be used in his service. Re- 
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member that those who are capable 
of using it can do nothing unless you 
help them. Remember, you whom 
Providence has blessed with money, 
that after you have helped to build 
your church and to build your school, 
the duties of your stewardship are 
not yet discharged. Catholic literature 
has a claim upon your purse, and you 
cannot be excused if you neglect it. 





THE INVASION 


OF ROME, 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


In our last number, we briefly no- 
ticed the event, which at the time of 
writing our article was still too recent 
for accurate information, of the cap- 
ture and possession of Rome by the 
troops of Victor Emmanuel, and re- 
corded our protest against it. We 
take up the matter now anew, for 
the purpose of communicating to our 
readers all the facts which have come 
to our knowledge regarding this great 
act of unjust and sacrilegious spolia- 
tion, and the sentiments of Catho- 
lics throughout the world concerning 
it, as well as to express our own 
more fully. 

The following letter was sent by 
Victor Emmanuel to Pius IX. by the 
hands of Count Ponza di San Marti- 
no, announcing the intention of tak- 


“Most Hoty FATHER: With the affec- 
tion of a son, with the faith of a Catho- 
lic, with the honor of a king, and with 
the soul of an Italian, I now, as on a pre- 
vious occasion, address myself to your 
Holiness. 

“A storm-cloud charged with peril 
threatens Europe. Taking advantage 


of the war which is desolating the centre 
of the Continent, the party of the cosmo- 
politan revolutionists increases in inso- 
lence and audacity, and is preparing, 
most of all in Italy, and in the provinces 
under the dominion of your Holiness, 
its last attack on the monarchy and the 
papacy. 

“IT well know, Holy Father, that your 
strength of mind will never be found 
wanting, how terrible soever may be the 
events you are called to meet ; but I also 
—both as a Catholic sovereign and an 
Italian sovereign, and as such, by divine 
dispensation and the will of the nation, 
guardian of the destinies of all Italians— 
feel incumbent on me the duty of assum- 
ing, before Europe and before the Ca- 
tholic world, the responsibility of main- 
taining order in the Peninsula and the 
security of the Holy See. 

“That the condition of mind of the 
population under your Holiness’s govern- 
ment, and the presence among them of 
foreign troops, come with various inten- 
tions from different places, are a focus 
of agitation and peril, is evident to all. 
An accident or the ebullition of passions 
might lead to violence and bloodshed, 
which it is my duty, as well as yours 
Holy Father, to prevent. 

“T see the inevitable necessity, for the 
sake of the security of Italy and of the 
Holy See, that my troops, already placed 
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on guard in the frontier, should proceed 
to occupy such positions as may be indis- 
pensable for the security of your Holi- 
ness and the maintenance of order. 

“Your Holiness will be pleased not 
to see in this provision of precaution a 
hostile act. My government and my 
forces will confine themselves absolutely 
to a conservative and tutelary action, re- 
conciling, as may be easily done, the 
rights of the Roman population with the 
inviolability of the Sovereign Pontiff and 
of his spiritual authority, and with the in- 
dependence of the Holy See. 

“Tf your Holiness, as I make no doubt, 
and as your sacred character and the be- 
nignity of your soul give me the right 
to hope, is inspired with a desire equal 
to my own to avoid all conflict and every 
danger of violence, you will be able to 
take, with Count Ponza di San Martino, 
the bearer of this letter and the necessary 
instructions from my government, such 
measures in concert as may be thought 
cormducive to the desired end. 

* Your Holiness will allow me to hope, 
further, that the present moment, so so- 
lemn for Italy as for the church and the 
papacy, may give efficacy to those benevo- 
lent sentiments which can never be ex- 
tinguished in your soul toward this land, 
which is also your native country, and to 
those feelings of conciliation which it has 
always been my persevering endeavor to 
express in action, in order that, while sat- 
isfying the national aspirations, the head 
of Catholicity, surrounded by the devo- 
tion of the Italian populations, should 
preserve on the banks of the Tiber a 
glorious See, independent of all human 
sovereignty. 

“Your Holiness, by freeing Rome 
from foreign troops, and from the con- 
tinual danger of being the battle-field of 
the subversive party, will have given the 
finishing touch to our marvellous work, 
restored peace to the church, and dis- 
played to Europe, now appalled by the 
horrors of war, how great battles and im- 
mortal victories may be gained by one 
act of justice and one word of affec- 
tion. 

“TI beg your Holiness to give me his 
Apostolical Benediction, and renew my 
sentiments of profound respect toward 
your Holiness. , 

“Being your Holiness’s most humble, 
obedient, and devoted son, 


*“ Victor EMMANUEL. 
“ Florence, Sept. 8, 1870.” 
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To this hypocritical and insolent 
letter, which was given to the Pope 
on the roth of September, his Holi- 
ness gave the only reply which his 
dignity would permit him to give on 
the next day: 


“To THE Kinc Victor EMMANUEL: 

“ Your Majesty: The Count Ponza dj 
San Martino has put into my hands a let- 
ter which your majesty has been pleased 
to address to me; but it is not a letter 
worthy of an affectionate son who glories 
in the profession of the Catholic religion, 
and who prides himself on the due ob- 
servance of kingly faith. I do not enter 
into the details of the letter itself, because 
I would not renew the grief which its first 
perusal caused me. I adore my God, 
who has suffered your majesty to add to 
the bitterness of the latter days of my life. 

“In conclusion, I cannot admit the de- 
mands advanced in your letter, nor can I 
give any adhesion to the principles con- 
tained in it. I once more pray to the 
Lord, and I place my cause in his hands, 
because it is wholly his. I pray him that 
he would grant abundant graces to your 
majesty ; that he would deliver you from 
all dangers, and bestow upon you those 
favors of which you have need. 

“From the Vatican, Sept. 22, 1870. 

wae Fr. ix.” 


The next document in order is the 
letter of the Sovereign Pontiff to Ge- 
neral Kanzler, his minister of war and 
commander-in-chief of the Pontifical 
army : 


“GENERAL: Now that a great sacrilege 
and injustice of high enormity are about 
to be consummated ; now that the troops 
of a Catholic king are besieging the capi 
tal of the Catholic universe without the 
faintest provocation, without the slightest 
apparent motive, I feel it my duty, in the 
first place, to thank you and all our troops 
for the generous line of conduct pursued 
till now, for the affection shown to the 
Holy See, and the good-will you have prov- 
ed by devoting yourselves so entirely to 
the defence of this metropolis. May thes 
words remain as a solemn document to 
testify to the discipline, loyalty, and valoi 
of the troops which have served the Holy 
See! As regards the defence, I feel ita 
duty to give orders that it may be pro- 
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jonged only sufficiently to show protest, 
and prove that violence’was used, and no 
more; in other terms, negotiations will 
be entered into for the surrender of the 
city as soon as the first breach is made in 
the walls. Ata time when the whole of 
Europe is deploring the great loss of life 
occasioned by a war at this moment rag- 
ing between two great nations, it must 
not be said that the Vicar of Christ, even 
though unjustly assailed, gave his assent 
to prolonged bloodshed. Our cause is 
that of God, in whom we put all our trust. 
General, I give you and the troops my 
blessing with all my heart. 

“Given in the Vatican, the 19th of Sep- 
tember. 

“Pivs PP. EX.” 


The Zimes’ correspondent, with an 
unusual touch of candor, calls this 
“a letter written in a fine Christian 
spirit, most dignified, and simple and 
admirable in its wording.” 

Cardinal Antonelli, the secretary 
of state, on the next day after the 
issuing of this order, placed in the 
hands of each one of the ambassa- 
dors accredited to the Holy See the 
following protest : 


“From the Vatican, Sept. 20, 1870. 

“Your excellency is well acquainted 
with the fact of the violent seizure of the 
greater part of the States of the Church 
made in June, 1859, and in the Septem- 
ber of the following year, by the govern- 
ment now installed at Florence. Equally 
matter of notoriety are the solemn recla- 
mations and protests of the Holy See 
against that sacrilegious spoliation—re- 
clamations and protests made either by al- 
locutions pronounced in consistory and 
published in due course, or else by notes 
addressed, in the name of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, by the undersigned cardinal secre- 
tary of state to the diplomatic body accre- 
dited to the Holy See. 

“The invading government would as- 
suredly not have failed to complete its sac- 
rilegious spoliation if the French govern- 
ment, well informed as to its ambitious 
projects, had not arrested them by taking 
under its protection the city of Rome and 
the territory still remaining, and by keep- 
ing a garrison there. 

“But, as a consequence of certain com- 
pacts entered into between the French 
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government and that of Florence—com- 
pacts by which it was supposed that the 
conservation and tranquillity of the do- 
minions yet left to the Holy See would be 
secured, the French troops were with- 
drawn. These conventions, however, were 
not respected, and in September, 1867, 
some irregular bodies of men, urged for- 
ward by secret impulses, threw themselves 
upon the Pontifical territory with the per- 
verse design of surprising and occupying 
Rome. Then it was that the French 
troops returned, and, lending a strong- 
handed succor to our faithful soldiers who 
had already fought successfully against 
the invasion, they achieved on the plains 
of Mentana the repression of the auda- 
cious invaders, and caused the complete 
failure of their iniquitous designs. 

‘Subsequently, however, the French 
government, having withdrawn its troops 
on the occasion of the declaration of war 
against Prussia, did not neglect to re- 
mind the government of Florence of the 
engagements which it had contracted by 
the convention specified above, and to 
obtain from that government the most 
formal assurances on the subject. But 
the fortune of war having been unfavora- 
ble to France, the government of Florence, 
taking advantage of those reverses to the 
prejudice of the agreement it had entered 
into, took this disloyal resolution to send 
an overpowering army to complete the 
spoliation of the dominions of the Holy 
See, although perfect tranquillity reigned 
throughout them, in spite of very active 
instigations made from without, and in 
spite of the spontaneous and continual 
demonstrations of fidelity, attachment, 
and filial affection to the august person 
of the Holy Father that were made in all 
parts, and especially at Rome. 

“ Before perpetrating this last act: of 
terrible injustice, the Count Ponza di 
San Martino was sent to Rome as the 
bearer of a letter written by the King 
Victor Emmanuel to the Holy Father. 
The letter stated that the government of 
Florence, not being able to restrain the 
ardor of the national aspirations nor the 
agitation of the party of action, as it is 
called, found itself forced to occupy Rome 
and the territory yet remaining annexed 
to it. Your excellency can easily imag- 
ine the profound grief and indignation 
which filled the heart of the Holy Father 
when this startling declaration was made 
to him. Nevertheless, unshaken in the 
fulfilment of his sacred duties and fully 
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trusting in Divine Providence, he reso- 
lutely rejected every proposal for accom- 
modation, forasmuch as he is bound to 
preserve intact his sovereign power as it 
was transmitted to him by his predeces- 
sors. 

“In view of this fact, which has been 
brought to pass under the eyes of all Eu- 
rope, and by which the most sacred prin- 
ciples of law and right, and especially 
those of the law of nations, are trampled 
under foot, his Holiness has commanded 
the undersigned cardinal secretary of 
state to remonstrate and protest against 
the unworthy and sacrilegious spoliation 
of the Holy See, which has lately been 
brought to pass; and he at the same 
time declares the king and his govern- 
ment to be responsible for all the mis- 
chiefs that have resulted or shall result 
to the Holy See and to the subjects of the 
Pontifical power from that violent and 
sacrilegious usurpation. 

“In conclusion, I have the command 
from his Holiness to declare, and the 
undersigned does hereby declare in the 
august name of his Holiness, that such 
usurpation is devoid of all effect, is null 
and invalid, and that it can never con- 
vey any prejudice to the indispiitable and 
lawful right of dominion and of posses- 
sion, whether of the Holy Father him- 
self or of his successors in perpetuity ; 
and although the exercise of those rights 
may be forcibly prevented and hindered, 
yet Ais Holiness both knows his rights and 
intends to conserve them intact, and re-enter 
at the proper time into their actual possession, 

“In apprising your excellency official- 
ly, by command of the Holy Father, of 
the deplorable event that has just taken 
place, and of the protest and remon- 
strances which necessarily follow it, in 
order that your excellency may be ena- 
bled to bring the whole matter to the 
knowledge of your government, the un- 
dersigned cardinal secretary cherishes 
the persuasion that your government will 
be pleased to take into its earnest con- 
sideration the interest of the supreme 
head of the Catholic Church, now and 
henceforward placed in such circumstanc- 
es that he is unable to exercise his spiri- 
tual authority with that full liberty and 
entire independence which are indispen- 
sable for it. 

“Having now carried into effect the 
commands of the Supreme Pontiff, it only 
remains that I subscribe myself, etc., etc., 

“J. CARDINAL ANTONELLI.” 
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On the 11th of September, the 
Italian army, numbering 65,000 men 
with 150 pieces of artillery, under the 
command of the Generals Cadorna 
and Bixio, entered the Papal States, 
The troops first occupied Orte, then 
Montefiascone, Viterbo, CivitX Cas- 
tellana ; and the other extremity of 
the territory, Ceprano and Verolj, 
They were everywhere received with 
apathy by the people, and vainly 
endeavored to excite them to take 
an active part with the invaders, 
The Pontifical soldiers made some 
resistance, and at Civitd Castellana 
one company of Zouaves, with a few 
others, 150 men in all, kept at bay 
15,000 Italians with three batteries for 
two hours. Lieut.-Col. La Charette 
brought 2,000 Zouaves, with all the 
matériel of war, safely into Rome from 
Viterbo, although pursued for three 
days by the same army of 15,000 men 
which took Civita Castellana. The 
casualties were but few on either side, 
though some hundreds of the Pontifi- 
cal troops who were on duty at the 
frontier were made prisoners. The 
conspicuous gallantry of one of the 
Zouaves is specially mentioned, Ser- 
geant Shea, who with four men was 
engaged in a desperate encounter with 
a‘troop of Piedmontese cavalry, in 
which he received nine sabre-wounds, 
and is now lying desperately ill in 
one of the hospitals. 

There was great reason to appre 
hend a most violent sacking of Rome 
by the Piedmontese troops in case 
the determination not to surrender 
the city was carried out. The corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, 
who was with the army, wrote that 
“ their rage against the Pope and the 
cardinals was something extraordi- 
nary,” and again, “ the officers are 
enchanted at the idea of entering 
Rome by force: the government will 
then be obliged to treat the Pope 
and his cardinals with severity.” 
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Gen. Bixio had said in the parlia- 
ment that he would throw the Pope 
and cardinals into the Tiber, and, as 
the case turned out, the moderation 
of Cadorna proved so offensive to 
him that he left Rome soon after its 
capture. The Prussian ambassador, 
Baron von Arnim, appears to have 
rendered some considerable service 
at this juncture by his unofficial in- 
tercession with the Italian command- 
er, which gained an armistice of 
twenty-four hours to break the fury 
of the onset, and he seems to have 
been the only one of the diplomatic 
body who lifted a finger. 

The Italian government resorted 
to one more of their execrable shifts 
for gaining a pretext to seize upon 
Rome by force. They failed in the 
attempt to excite insurrection ; they 
failed in the attempt to intimidate or 
cajole the Pope into a voluntary sur- 
render. They must have a pretext, 
however, because, as the cabinet de- 
clared but a short time since, to in- 
vade Rome without a pretext would 
ruin the “ fair name of Italy,” and 
prejudice her cause: at the next Eu- 
ropean congress. ‘The pretext was, 
that the Pope was overawed by his 
foreign officers and troops, and com- 
elled to permit a resistance which 
he disapproved. The Italian army 
would therefore set the Holy Father 
at liberty from the domination of his 
foreign troops. It is not now neces- 
sary to refute the falsehood or expose 
an artifice worthy only of so base a 
government as that of Victor Em- 
manuel. 

The assault was made on the 2oth 
of September, and the resistance con- 
tinued for about five hours, until, a 
breach having been made in the walls, 
the Pope ordered a white flag to be 
displayed, and negotiations commenc- 
ed for a capitulation. It is a great 
satisfaction to be able to say that 
both the Italian and the foreign troops 
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of the gallant little Pontifical army, 
which all told numbered about 10,700 
men, behaved in the most admir- 
able manner, and showed a dispo- 
sition which would have led them 
to sacrifice their lives even in a des- 
perate and hopeless resistance to over- 
whelming force, if they had been per- 
mitted to do so. 

When the capitulation had been 
concluded, the Italian army entered 
the city, and with it a mob of 4,000 
refugees, banished criminals, and loose 
women, who were soon joined by the 
similar scum of the Roman populace, 
and the inhabitants of the prisons, 
which were immediately set open. 
A scene of disorder, riot, and outrage 
immediately began which made it 
dangerous for any persons, even for- 
eigners of rank, ladies, or members 
of the legations, who were known or 
suspected to be favorable to the Pope, 
to appear on the street, and made 
even the seclusion of private dwell- 
ings unsafe. Numbers of assassinations 
were perpetrated in open day on the 
Corso. The bodies of some of the 
fallen Zouaves were hacked in pieces, 
and their heads borne on pikes in 
triumph through the city. A Sister of 
Charity was murdered and thrown into 
the Tiber, also a Jesuit priest in the act 
of administering the sacraments to a 
dying soldier, three of the rural police, 
and a number of prisoners. The mob 
paraded the streets singing Gari- 
baldi’s hymn, and during the evening 
made an illumination, which was en- 
forced by violence and threats of as- 
sassination. The Vatican itself was 
attacked by a mob with most violent 
outcries, and the guard on duty, who 
repelled the attack by force of arms, 
were obliged to send to General Ca- 
dorna for a detachment of troops to 
protect the Holy Father from the 
attacks of these disorderly bands, led 
on by criminals of the worst descrip- 
tion, who had been released from 
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prison or had returned to Rome 
from exile to abuse the clemency 
of Pius [X., which had spared their 
forfeited lives. The details of all 
these sickening and harrowing scenes 
are very fully given by numerous 
eye-witnesses who were on the spot 
during these lamentable and disastrous 
days of the capture and occupation 
of Rome. Nevertheless, bad as the 
state of things is, we have the great- 
est reason for congratulation that it 
is not worse, and that still more hor- 
rid tragedies have not been enacted 
in the Holy City. The hand of God 
has been over the Holy Father, over 
Rome, and over the devoted and 
loyal children of the Holy See, to pro- 
tect them from the worst which might 
have been reasonably apprehended. 
And, however much we may grieve 
over the misfortunes and trials which 
God has permitted to fall upon his 
faithful people, we shall never cease 
to glory in the virtue and heroism 
displayed so conspicuously by the 
great and holy Pius IX. and the no- 
ble band of his true and devoted fol- 
lowers, whose names will shine for ever 
with a fadeless lustre on the historic 
page, when traitors and rebels and 
their base enterprises shall have been 
buried in the grave of oblivion and 
infamy. 

The parting of Pius IX. from his 
gallant Zouaves was one of the most 
beautiful and touching incidents which 
the history of the Eternal City has ever 
inscribed in its crowded records. The 
heroic band of soldiers of the cross, 
called to show a fortitude far more 
difficult than the valor of the field— 
fortitude to bear humiliation, defeat, 
apparent failure and loss of their glo- 
rious cause, assembled for the last 
time before the Vatican. Three ring- 
ing cheers for the Pontiff King were 
given by these descendants of the 
crusaders, these chivalrous knights 
of faith in a faithless age, as a fare- 
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well chorus to the revered and beloy- 
ed sovereign. Pius IX. came forth 
upon the balcony, and in few but 
deeply significant and memorable 
words praised their loyalty and fidel- 
ity, thanked them in the name of 
God whose vicegerent he is, and gave 
them his farewell and his blessing. 
Sublime moment! emblematic of that 
in which the Lord of all will give 
his blessing to those who have been 
faithful to his cause in times of trial 
before the assembled universe! It is 
known to every one, of course, that 
the French Zouaves immediately 
formed a battalion, under Col. La 
Charette, to fight for their native 
country, where they are now winning 
fresh laurels by their display of pa- 
triotic valor. It is pleasant to be able 
to record also the fact, that the Ital- 
ian soldiers of the Pontifical army, 
with few exceptions, have refused to 
enter the service of Victor Emman- 
uel. 

The next move in this iniquitous 
game was the plebiscitum, or popular 
vote on the annexation of the Roman 
state to the kingdom of Italy. Ac- 
cording to the reports, somewhere 
about 40,000 votes were given in the 
city, and 6,000 or 7,000 in the country, 
in favor of annexation, with but few 
against it. The value of this appar- 
ent popular vote as an expression of 
a deliberate choice and judgment on 
the part of the Roman people, is. 
however, very small. The conscien- 
tious and loyal adherents of the Pope, 
with few exceptions, refused to coun- 
tenance this farcical proceeding in 
any way. A vote taken after the city 
had been violently seized by an army 
of 60,000 men, the papal authority 
overthrown, and the people intimidat- 
ed, is no free vote, and of no value. 
Moreover, the city was full of emigrés, 
to the number, as stated by the Lon- 
don Zimes’ correspondent, of 15,000. 
That a great number of the lower 
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classes of Romans were carried away 
by the excitement of the occasion 
and ready to shout for Victor Em- 
manuel, cannot be denied. It is pro- 
pable, also, that many of the more 
respectable citizens, from motives of 
fear and self-interest, were induced to 
acquiesce in the state of things which 
appeared to them unavoidable. Be- 
sides all this, the urns were in the 
hands of the partisans of Victor Em- 
manuel, and 4t is well known how un- 
scrupulous they have been heretofore 
in these things, and how they have 
mocked at the farce-of their own crea- 
tion, which is a mere ruse to deceive 
the populace and to keep up a show 
of fair words in their published docu- 
ments. These p/édiscifes, taken under 
the surveillance of armed men and 
managed by party leaders who are 
determined to make them turn to 
their own advantage, are the laughing- 
stock of all sensible men in Europe. 
The people will shout on one side, 
and soon after that again on the other, 
as each side alternately gains the as- 
The subjects of Pius IX. 
have frequently shown the greatest 
enthusiasm for him as their sovereign, 
and that within even a few weeks be- 
fore the invasion of Rome. ‘They 
will show it again when he re-enters 
into the possession of his rights. All 
accounts worthy of reliance show that 
the real Roman people, although ti- 
mid and fickle, are truly attached at 
heart to the papal monarchy, and 
were contented under the govern- 
ment which has been so wisely and 
well administered by Pius IX. under 
circumstances of unparalleled diffi- 
culty. 

It is pretended that the Roman 
people and the people of Italy are 
jubilant over the downfall of the 
Pope’s temporal monarchy and the 
prospect of having Rome for the 
capital of United Italy. All accounts 
go to show, however, that this repre- 
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sentation is false, that the demonstra- 
tions of popular rejoicing have ‘been 
manufactured and feeble, and that 
there has been no spontaneous out- 
burst of joy on the part of the genu- 
ine Italian people. The great ma- 
jority of the Italian people are sin- 
cere Catholics, disgusted with the in- 
fidel government of Victor Emma- 
nuel, and desirous of the breaking 
up of his bogus kingdom. We have 
had the proof of this before us for a 
year past, in the confessions and com- 
plaints of the principal liberal presses 
of Italy. That party is intellectual- 
ly, morally, and numerically weak ; 
strong only in fraud, violence, and 
the actual possession of usurped pow- 
er. At the present moment, the li- 
beral organs are taunting Victor Em- 
manuel and his cabinet respecting 
the utter fruitlessness and inutility of 
the usurpation of Rome, and their 
utter incapacity to make the king- 
dom prosper. ‘The party of the king, 
Lanza, San Martino, and Cadorna— 
that is, of the Moderates—has really 
no strength except in the passive to- 
leration of the great Catholic mass 
of the people, which is patient of 
their rule because it prefers it to re- 
volution. It has no warm sympathy 
or cordial support either from red- 
hot liberals or Catholics. And it 
must, therefore, soon get out of the 
way of the approaching conflict be- 
tween these two forces, most likely be 
overthrown, and ignominiously push- 
ed aside by a red-republican revolu- 
tion before many weeks or months 
have passed. ‘The true young Italy, 
the regenerated Catholic Italy, sus- 
tained and encouraged by the ap- 
plause of all Christendom, will then 
be able to actualize and carry out 
in deeds the aspirations of the true 
men of genius and patriotism who 
are the guiding-stars of the future 
era of Italy. There are not wanting 
palpable, tangible proofs of the exis- 
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tence and strength of this truly Ita- 
lian and Catholic movement. One 
proof is the ability, vigor, and exten- 
sive circulation of Catholic periodi- 
cals. Another proof is in the abun- 
dant collections which have been 
cheerfully contributed by the people 
for the relief of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. Another is the superb album 
presented to Pius IX. in 1867, filled 
with the names of subscribers to an 
offering of money, jewels, and costly 
gifts, by a deputation of 300 gentle- 
men from a hundred cities of Italy. 
Another is the visit of a thousand 
young men representing their associ- 
ates all over Italy, who brought to 
the Holy Father a present of 425,- 
ooo francs. Still more, even in the 
present discouraging and disastrous 
state of affairs, protests against the 
spoliation of Rome from noblemen, 
gentlemen, and persons of education 
and character, are pouring in at the 
editorial bureaus of the Catholic pe- 
riodicals. They are obliged to be 
cautious in publishing these protests, 
and careful how they carry their hos- 
tility to the irreligious measures of 
the government too far, on account 
of the censorship of the press and 
the danger of suppression. We must 
leave it to time to justify more fully 
the statements we have made, and 
to future events to show what life 
and vigor and promise for the future 
are lying partially concealed and dor- 
mant within the bosom of the Italian 
people. What Italian writer is more 
enlightened or patriotic than Cesare 
Balbo? And he has said that those 
who seek the fall of the sovereignty 
of the Pope are “without under- 
standing of the sufferings and expe- 
riences of Italy, deaf to its history, 
blind to its mission.” * 

We proceed now to give account 
of the sentiments and acts of Catho- 

‘ 
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lics in different parts of Europe con- 
cerning the spoliation of the Holy 
See, so far as these have had time to 
manifest themselves and to come to 
our knowledge. 

The condition in which France 
and Spain are at present makes jt 
impossible for us to look for any ac- 
tive manifestation in those quarters 
for the present. Austria is under the 
anti-Catholic tyranny of a Protestant 
premier, and there is fot sufficient 
liberty there for a free and strong ex- 
pression of the sentiments of her true 
and loyal Catholic population. The 
rest of Germany is too deeply en- 
gaged in war, and the slowness of 
action on important matters is too 
well-known a trait of the German 
character, to allow us to expect a 
prompt and immediate manifestation 
of their solid and stanch fidelity to 
Catholic principles. 

We see notice of a meeting of pre 
lates and others at Geneva, presided 
over by that stanch defender of the 
Holy See, the Archbishop of Balti 
more. In Belgium, a_protestation 
against the unjust invasion of Rome 
has been made in the parliament, 
and a great meeting has been held 
at Malines, the seat of the primate 
of Belgium. Ireland, ever-faithful 
Ireland, that has suffered and bled 
for its fidelity to the Vicar of Christ 
during three centuries, is most deeply 
moved at the new outrages which re- 
ligion now suffers in the person of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, and the 
quent pastoral of Cardinal Cullen 
gives fit expression to the indignation 
and grief of all true Irish and Catho- 
lic hearts. 

In England, the Catholic hierar- 
chy, nobility, and leading clergy and 
laity appear, with the full sympathy 
of the whole body of the Catholic 
people, to be fully aroused. We 
admire the noble tone of the Eng- 
lish Catholic press, the manly, cou- 
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rageous attitude of the small but va- 
jiant band who contend for truth in 
that greatempire of error. The laity 
of England, headed by the Duke of 
Norfolk, have issued a protest against 
the possession of Rome, coupled 
with a demand on the English go- 
yernment to intervene for the rescue 
of the Holy Father from his impri- 
sonment. And, worthy chief of the 
true church of England, the Archbi- 
shop of Westminster, with his single 
voice has uttered a protest and a 
warning, in the ears of Europe and 
the world, more weighty and power- 
ful than any. which has yet been 
heard outside the walls of the Vati- 
can itself. In his private chapel, 
the illustrious archbishop keeps two 
relics ; one, the mitre of St. Thomas a 
Becket; the other, a cloth dipped in 
the blood of ARCHBISHOP PLUNKETT. 
They could not have fallen into wor- 
thier hands. The successor of St. 
Augustine, St. Theodore, and St. 
Thomas, if not in title, yet in right- 
ful authority, the spirit of the martyr 
of Canterbury, and of his other glo- 
rious predecessors ‘from Augustine 
to Pole, lives in him, and breathes 
through his magnificent discourse. 
The head of a national church whose 
clergy and laity are largely composed 
of Irishmen, no more fitting banner 
could be given him than the white 
cloth stained with the blood of the 
last Irish martyr to the cause of the 
Pope in Great Britain. For the Catho- 
lics of our Own country, also, no more 
fitting emblem ofthe spirit which ought 
to animate them can be found than 
this same blood-stained banner, which 
reminds them of the faith of their an- 
cestors. For the Catholic Church in 
these United States owes its founda- 
tion, its extension, and its prosperity 
chiefly to the children of the Irish 
race. And here, if anywhere, fidel- 
ity and loyalty to the Pope ought to 
be a perpetual heirloom linking the 
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present and future generations of the 
children of the church with that past 
which is at once so sorrowful and 
so glorious. Fidelity and loyalty to 
the Pope as the supreme head of the 
Catholic Church, as endowed by 
Christ with the plenitude of spiritual 
sovereignty on earth, cannot exist 
without a distinct and unreserved 
adhesion to the declaration which he 
has made respecting his sovereign 
temporal rights. It is, therefore, the 
obligation and duty of every Catho- 
lic to detest and condemn the inva- 
sion of Rome and the overthrow of 
the Papal monarchy, and to take 
part by his hearty sympathy, by the 
expression of his sentiments, and by 
all acts which are lawful and expedi- 
ent, with the hierarchy, in resistance 
to the oppression of unjust power 
and efforts for the restoration of the 
sacred rights of the Holy See. 

This is true, in the first place, be- 
cause it is the duty of a Catholic to 
detest and oppose robbery, violation 
of treaties, unjust invasions, and wick- 
ed rebellion against lawful authority. 
Viewing the matter merely as a secu- 
lar question, as a question relating to 
nations and sovereigns only, in the 
light of the law of nature and of 
nations, and without reference to the 
position of the Pope as a spiritual 
sovereign, every one who knows 
its history knows that no just cause 
could be pleaded for the absorption 
of the Roman state into the Italian 
kingdom. Rome has been bombard- 
ed and captured without even a decla- 
ration of war, and with no excuse on 
the part of the Sardinian government 
excepting this, that they could not 
restrain or resist the aspirations of 
the party of action. Those who do 
not know the history of the matter 
have no right to any opinion, and 
ought to follow the opinion of the 
most wise and conscientious judges 
in the Catholic community. Those 
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who do know it are pound by all 
the principles of morality, law, and 
honor to sustain the cause of the 
Pope as the cause of a legitimate 
sovereign unjustly invaded and de- 
spoiled. 

So far as the choice of the Roman 
people is concerned, we have already 
mentioned some things tending to 
show that this choice has not been 
fairly and validly manifested in the 
late popular vote. Since writing 
these paragraphs, we have come 
across another fact, namely, that, 
according to the official returns, 
32,000 voters abstained from voting. 
We do not choose, however, to rest 
even those rights which the Pope has 
in common with other kings upon a 
count of votes. Those who believe 
that the power of suffrage is a natural 
and universal right, that sovereignty, 
therefore, resides in and always re- 
mains with the majority, who may 
delegate and withdraw the execution 
of its prerogatives, make and destroy 
constitutions, dynasties, and govern- 
ments, at will, may argue that the 
Pope is a tenant-at-will of his throne, 
dependent on the sovereign people. 
Such extreme radicals hold a posi- 
tion diametrically opposite to Catho- 
lic principles. This is not a conve- 
nient opportunity to argue with such 
persons. We are at present arguing 
with Catholics who acknowledge that 
they are bound to hold Catholic prin- 
ciples and to make these their crite- 
rion of judgment in all cases, with- 
out exception. We therefore merely 
state the fact that the radical doc- 
trine in politics is one that is contrary 
to the teaching of Catholic theolo- 
gians and jurists, to the constant 
profession and practice of the su- 
preme tribunals of the church, and 
incompatible with Catholic princi- 
ples. We do not delay in the proof 
of this affirmation, because we are 
coming to the point presently by a 
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shorter and more direct route. We 
therefore advance from the question of 
the temporal rights of the Pope, con- 
sidered merely as a lawful soy ereign, 
to the higher one of his rights as the 
Vicar of Christ and Vicegerent of God 
upon earth—a question which swal- 
lows up the other entirely. 

At the outset, we distinguish be- 
tween the personal sovereignty of the 
Vicar of Christ, which consists in his 
independence of and superiority over 
all civil sovereignty, and his real and 
administrative sovereignty, which con- 
sists in his rightful possession of king- 
ly power over a specific territory, with 
its inhabitants. The former is of di- 
vine right and inherent in his spiritual 
supremacy; the latter is of human 
right, and attached to that suprema- 
cy. In regard to the divine right of 
the personal sovereignty of the Pope, 
we say, first, that it is a necessary 
consequence of the immunity of the 
whole -hierarchy from the coactive 
jurisdiction of temporal tribunals, al- 
ways held by Catholic tradition as a 
right conferred by Jesus Christ. The 
celebrated canonist, Cardinal Soglia, 
thus lays down the principles of Ca- 
tholic law on this subject: “Since 
these things are so, and that the im- 
munity of the clergy from the laical 
forum was perpetually and constantly 
observed in the church, and we can- 
not trace its origin and beginning 
either to the apostles or the sovereign 
pontiffs or councils of bishops, it is 
evidently established that this immu- 
nity proceeded from a divine right. 
And this sentence is proved in a re- 
markable manner by the authority of 
councils. For the Council of Lateran 
(5th) under the Sovereign Pontiff Leo 
X., in its ninth session says: ‘Since 
no power is given to laymen over ec- 
clesiastics either by divine or human 
right.’ And the Council of Cologne, 
part i., chapter 20, affirms that this 
immunity is ‘most ancient, introduc- 
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ed equally by divine and human 
right.’ So, also, the Council of Trent, 
session xxv., Chapter 20, de Reform., 
says: ‘The immunity of the church 
and of ecclesiastical persons was es- 
tablished by the ordinance of God 
and by ecclesiastical sanctions.’ ” * 
It follows, of course, @ fortiori, that 
the Pope, as the supreme judge of all 
ecclesiastical causes and persons in 
the external forum, is himself above 
all power, whether ecclesiastical or 
lay, and can be judged by no one. 
It is also more precisely declared and 
defined by the famous bull of Boni- 
face‘ VIII., and most unmistakably 
indicated by a passage in St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, as explained by Catho- 
lic tradition : 

“And when they were come to Ca- 
pharnaum, they that received the di- 
drachma came to Peter and said to him : 
doth not your master pay the didrach- 
ma? He said: yes. And when he 
was come into the house, Fesus pre- 
vented him, saying: What is thy opin- 
Of whom do the kings 
of the earth take tribute or custom ? 
of their own children, or of strangers ? 
And he said: of strangers. Fesus said 
tohim: Then the children are free. But 
that we may not scandalize them, go thou 
lo the sea, and cast in a hook; and 
that fish which shall first come up, 
take: and when thou hast opened its 
mouth, thou shalt find a stater: take 
that, and give it to them for me ana 
thee.” + Our Lord associates in this 
singular act St. Peter with himself, as 
justly free from tribute, because he 
was of the family of kings, paying 
it, nevertheless, voluntarily, in order 
not to scandalize the parties concern- 
ed. It has always been the Catholic 
interpretation of this passage that the 
successors of Peter are jure divino so- 
vereigns, owing no subjection, even 
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in temporals, to any civil authority 
and that whatever obedience they 
have voluntarily rendered at certain 
times to emperors has been merely a 
condescension, like that of our Lord 
himself on the earth, practised for the 
sake of the common good. 

The temporal power of the popes 
over certain provinces adjacent to 
the city of Rome, and over the city 
itself, is derived, as the author just 
cited declares, “from the munificence 
and liberality of sovereign princes, 
the voluntary and free gift of the 
people, long prescription, onerous con- 
tracts, and other legitimate titles.”* 
This is a human right, or right found- 
ed on human law and authority. It 
is, however, a perfect right, and one 
which, according to the principles of 
Catholic morality, cannot be taken 
back by the parties which originally 
conceded it. Moreover, as a right con- 
ceded to the Roman Church for the 
benefit of religion and the service of 
Almighty God, it is classed among 
things sacred, which cannot be invad- 
ed without the guilt of sacrilege. The 
necessity of it to the full indepen- 
dence of the Pope, as head of the 
church, is obvious enough. Even 
Victor Emmanuel and the Lanza ca- 
binet have admitted the reasonable- 
ness of leaving to the Pope personal 
sovereignty and guaranteeing his 
complete independence in the exer- 
cise of his spiritual office. And 
statesmen like Napoleon I., Metter- 
nich, Guizot, Thiers, and a host of 
others, have declared emphatically 
that this independence cannot subsist 
without a temporal monarchy. Theo- 
retically, it is possible. We can im- 
agine a state of things in which the 
kings and nations of Christendom 
should conform themselves to the 
laws of the church, and the Pope 
possess the liberty and the means 


t Sogl. Fur. Pub. lid. ii. cap. 1, § 40, p. 277. 
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of exercising his full jurisdiction 
without any hindrance from and 
with the full co-operation of a tem- 
poral ruler in Rome. We can like- 
wise imagine a possible state of 
things in New York which would 
render policemen and locks upon 
bank-safes unnecessary. But such 
ideal conditions will never become 
real in this world, and therefore in 
practice and in point of fact the 
Pope must possess a temporal prin- 
cipality. We might prove this at 
length with the greatest ease, but at 
present we are intent upon showing 
what is the authoritative judgment 
of the rightful judge on this ques- 
tion, and what Catholics are obliged 
in conscience to hold, rather than 
the motives and reasons upon which 
this judgment is based. Among the 
numerous documents which might be 
quoted on this head, we select two or 
three, which will be amply sufficient 
to cover the whole ground. 

The Apostolic Letter of Pius IX., 
Ad Apostolicae Sedis Fastigium, dated 
August 22, 1851, is directed against 
the works on canon law published 
by Professor Nuytz, of the Athenzeum 
at Turin. In this Encyclical, the So- 
vereign Pontiff says : 


“In these books and theses, under the 
specious appearance of asserting the 
rights both of the priesthood and monar- 
chy, such errors are taught that, in place 
of the precepts of salutary doctrine, poi- 
sonous draughts are administered to the 
minds of the young. For this author, in 
his erroneous propositions and the com- 
ments on them, has not been ashamed to 
teach his auditors, and to publish through 
the press, under a certain guise, of no- 
velty, all those opinions which were 
long ago condemned and rejected by the 
Roman pontiffs, our predecessors, espe- 
cially John XXII., Benedict XIV., Pius 
VI., and Gregory XVI.,and by numerous 
decrees of councils, especially the Fourth 
Lateran, the Florentine, and the Triden- 
‘tine. Inasmuch as it is publicly and 
openly asserted in the published works 
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of the said author: That the church has 
no power of employing force, nor 
temporal power, direct or indirect ; 
that nothing hinders the transfer of the 
supreme pontificate from the Roman city 
and bishop to another city and bishop 
by the judgment of any general i 
or the act of all the nations ; . that 
the children of the Christian and Catho- 
lic Church dispute among themselves 
concerning the compatibility of the tem- 
poral with the spiritual monarchy, 

etc., etc.—wherefore, etc., etc., we repro- 
bate and condemn, and we will and com- 
mand that all should hold to be repro- 
bated and condemned the aforesaid books, 
as containing propositions and doctrines 
respectively false, rash, scandalous, erro- 
neous, injurious to the Holy See, dero- 
gating from the rights of the same, sub- 
verting the government and divine con- 
Stitution of the church, schismatical, he- 
retical, favoring Protestantism and its 
propagation, leading to heresy and to 
the system long ago condemned as he- 
retical in Luther, Baius, Massilius, Pa- 
tavinus, Jandunus, Mark Antony De 
Dominis, Richer, Laborde, and the mem- 
bers of the Synod of Pistoia, as also in 
others equally condemned by the church, 
and, moreover, subversive of the canons 
of the Counci! of Trent.” 


any 


This canon law of N thus 
summarily condemned, is the text- 
book of Victor Emmanuel’s theology, 
a summary of the principles of the 
party of Febronius, Joseph II., and 
Fanus—that party which would fain 
disguise itself under the name of 
Catholic, while it is anti-papal and 
anti-Roman. Any one who professes 
to be a devoted and loyal son and 
spiritual subject of the Holy Father, 
can easily see from this one condem- 
nation that he cannot sustain that 
profession and at the same time hold 
opinions directly springing out from 
the condemned system. 

In the magnificent Allocution of 
the 2oth of April, 1849, Pius IX. 
says: 


Yuytz, 


“ Among these our most ardent desires, 
we cannot avoid specially admonishing 
and reproving those who applaud that 
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decree by which the Roman Pontiff is 
despoiled of all the honor and dignity of 
his civil princedom, and assert that this 
decree conduces in the highest degree 
toward procuring the liberty and felicity 
of the church itself. But here we pub- 
licly and openly profess that we say these 
things without any ambition of ruling or 
desire of temporal principality, since our 
taste and disposition are entirely alien 
from any kind of domination. But the 
character of our office demands that we 
should defend the rights and possessions 
of the Holy Roman Church, and the lib- 
berty of the same see which is connected 
with the liberty and usefulness of the 
whole church, with all our might, by de- 
fending the civil principality of the Apos- 
lic See. And, indeed, those men who, 
applauding the decree alluded to, affirm 
such false and absurd things, either are 
ignorant or feign ignorance of the fact, 
that by a singular counsel of Divine Pro- 
vidence, when the Roman empire was 
divided in so many kingdoms and realms, 
the Roman Pontiff, to whom the govern- 
ment and care of the whole church was 
committed by Christ the Lord, obtained 
acivil princedom for this cause, that he 
might possess that full liberty for ruling 
the church itself and protecting its unity 
which is required for fulfilling the office 
of the apostolic ministry. For it is evi- 
dent to all that the faithful populations, 
nations, and kingdoms would never yield 
full confidence and obedience to the Ro- 
man Pontiff if they saw him subject to 
the dominion of any prince or govern- 
ment and by no means free; since it is 
plain that the nations and kingdoms 
whose populations hold the Catholic 
faith would vehemently suspect and ne- 
ver cease to fear that the Pontiff might 
conform his acts to the will of that prince 
or government within whose realm he 
lived, and therefore would not hesitate 
frequently to resist these acts under that 
pretext.” 


We have quoted these two docu- 
ments at some length in order to ex- 
hibit more clearly the purport of two 
censures contained in the Syllabus of 
1864, since these are the precise docu- 
ments referred to in the 
Syllabus, 

The 75th of the propositions con- 
demned in the Syllabus is that “the 


aforesaid 
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children of the Christian and Ca- 
tholic Church dispute among them- 
selves concerning the compatibility 
of the temporal with the spiritual 
monarchy.” The 76th is, “The abro- 
gation of the Civil Princedom which 
the Apostolic See possesses would 
conduce in the highest degree to the 
liberty and felicity of the church,” 
In the Encyclical which precedes the 
Syllabus, the Sovereign Pontiff de- 
clares : 

“We reprobate, proscribe, and con- 
demn all and singular the depraved opin- 
ions and doctrines singly mentioned in 
these letters by our apostolic authority, 
and we will and command that they 
should be entirely held as reprobated, 
proscribed, and condemned by all the 
children of the Catholic Church.” 


The Pontiff also says: 


“We cannot pass over in silence the 
audacity of those persons who, not endur- 
ing sound doctrine, contend that assent 
and obedience can be withheld without 
sin and without any damage of the Ca- 
tholic profession from those judgments 
and decrees of the Apostolic See whose 
object is declared to pertain to the genc- 
ral good of the church, and the rights 
and discipline of the same, if only it does 
not touch dogmas of faith and morals. 
How entirely opposed this is to the Ca- 
tholic dogma of the full power divinely 
given to the Roman Pontiff by our Lord 
Christ himself, of feeding, ruling, and 
governing the universal church, there is 
no one who does not clearly and mani- 
festly see and understand.” 


Finally, the Council of the Vatican 
adds all the moral force and authori- 
ty of the unanimous judgment of the 
bishops and prelates composing it to 
the supreme and decisive judgment 
of the Vicar of Christ so often given 
in the following admonition at the 
end of the Dogmatic Constitution on 
Catholic faith: “And since it is not 
enough /o avoid heretical pravity, un- 
less at the same time those errors 
which more or less approach to it are 
carefully shunned, we admonish all 
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of the DUTY OF OBSERVING LIKEWISE 
THE DECREES AND CONSTITUTIONS 
BY WHICH DEPRAVED OPINIONS OF 
THAT SORT WHICH ARE NOT IN THIS 
PLACE DISTINCTLY ENUMERATED ARE 
CONDEMNED AND FORBIDDEN BY THIS 
Ho ty SEE.” 

What has been said is enough to 
show that every motive, natural and 
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supernatural, points out clearly the 
course for all faithful Catholics. 
is one of stanch defence of the rights 
of the Holy See, of loud protest 
against the Violation of these rights 
by the Italian government, and of un- 
swerving, unfaltering loyalty to our 
suffering but glorious Pontiff, Pius 
IX. 





LETTER 


[As we were going to press, we re- 
ceived the following letter from an 
American Catholic gentleman now 
residing in Rome. We give it to our 
readers as conveying reliable infor- 
mation about events in which every 
true Catholic must feel a deep inte- 


rest.— Ep. CATHOLIC WoRLD. | 


RoE, Oct. 15, 1870. 

In times of great excitement, peo- 
ple are apt to give their fancies or 
apprehensions for facts, and it be- 
comes extremely difficult to arrive 
at the exact truth. This has been evi- 
denced in the occurrences that have 
lately taken place in the Papal States. 
It is simply with a view of giving a 
correct account of these events that 
now, three weeks after the Italian 
occupation of Rome, we take up our 
pen for the purpose of writing only 
what we know ourselves or have had 
from creditable eye-witnesses, or 
have gleaned from the confessions 
of the conquerors themselves. 

The mission of Count Ponza di 
San Martino, the letter of Victor 
Emmanuel, the reply of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, and the subsequent 
invasion of the Pontifical territory 
by Generals Cadorna, Angioletti, 
and Bixio, we pass over as too well 
known and authenticated. The order 
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had been given to the troops to fall 
back on Rome, and wherever feasi- 
ble it was carried out. Col. La Cha- 
rette, in command at Viterbo, suc- 
ceeded, by strenuousefforts and forc- 
ed marches across the country, in 
reaching Civita Vecchia, and Colonel 
Azzanesi, whose character for fideli- 
ty malignant persons had tried to 
asperse, brought all his men from 
Velletri safely to Rome. Commu- 
nication with Civita Vecchia was 
kept up until the 15th of September, 
when the railway was cut, and that 
place, threatened by a large army 
under General Bixio, and by a strong 
fleet of seven iron-clads, capitulated, 
unfortunately, without firing a gun. 

On the evening of the 14th of Sep- 
tember, the advanced guards of Ge- 
neral Cadorna came near enough to 
Rome to havea skirmish with some 
of the Zouaves and dragoons out on 
the Flaminian Way. One of the offi 
cers of the Italian lancers, the Conte 
Crotti, was taken prisoner ; while, on 
the side of the Papal troops, one, 
Sergeant Shea, was seriously wound- 
ed, and several were captured. Dur- 
ing this and the next three days, 
troops poured into the Campagna, 
and took up positions around the 
city, some crossing the Tiber by 
a pontoon-bridge and transferring 
large siege-guns that were to be used 
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for making the breach. These guns 
were of large calibre, and did their 
work effectually. Inthe meanwhile, 
the Papal troops completed their bar- 
ricades at the gates and the bastions 
in front of them, and on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of September there 
were occasional skirmishing and can- 
nonading. The points fortified were 
the Porta Pancrazio, the Porta San 
Lorenzo, Porta San Giovanni, the 
entrance of the railway, the Porta 
Pia, the Porta Salara, and the Porta 
del Popolo. After a great deal of 
unproductive parley, the besiegers, 
finding they could gain nothing by 
it, gave notice on the 19th that they 
would attack the next day at five 
The intimation had no ef- 
fect on the Papal commanders, the 
Pope having already, in a letter bear- 
ing date of this day, thanked the 
army for their devotion, and signi- 
fied the course he wished pursued. 

The Papal army, the whole army, 
both native troops and foreign, did 
not belie the good opinion of their 
Sovereign. The devotion and cou- 
rage of all, especially of the natives, 
subject to a pressure to which the 
foreign element were strangers, and 
which it required all the force of 
religious principle to resist, have 
seldom been surpassed. In the 
fighting that followed, the artillery, 
principally native, suffered most in 
proportion; while the faithful dis- 
charge of their duty by the native 
gens d’armes and their auxiliaries, 
natives of the provinces formerly 
enlisted under the name of sguadrz- 
glier? to suppress brigandage, was 
such as to gain them the distinction 
of the hatred and violence of the 
mob. We make one remark here: 
itis that, when one sees such fideli- 
ty in the troops, it is a sign that the 
real feeling of the majority and of 
the good is with the authority the 
troops support. Let us go on with 
our narrative. 

With praiseworthy punctuality, on 
the morning of the 20th of Septem- 
ber, the first gun of the attack was 
fired against the city, and in a few 
moments the cannonading became 


o'clock. 
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general. The points assailed were 
the Pincio and Porta Pinciana, the 
Porta Salara, the wall between this 
and Porta Pia also fiercely battered, 
Porta San Giovanni, and the three 
arches of the railway entrance. The 
bombardment from outside the Por- 
ta San Pancrazio, fortunately, did 
not begin until shortly after eight 
o’clock, it is said through failure of 
General Bixio to come up to time. 
The attack was very determined and 
uninterrupted along the whole line, 
and was replied to with a vigor and 
spirit that did honor to the little 
park of guns of the Pontifical army, 
and which their enemies appreciated 
and applauded. For five hours and 
a half the roar and din of cannon 
and musketry was kept up, the 
shots averaging at times thirty 
in a minute. Shortly after eight 
o'clock, the firing began at the Jani- 
culum. Here General Bixio, famous 
for his raging declarations against 
Rome and the cardinals—whom he 
would throw into the Tiber—com- 
manded a division, and, apparently 
angry with the Romans because they 
would not rise against the Pope, be- 
gan throwing shells without number 
into the city. The shells passed 
clear over the fortifications and came 
down into the parts of Rome that 
lie on the left bank of the Tiber. 
There is no help for it—either Gene- 
ral Bixio’s artillery was the most un- 
skilful in the world, or he absolute- 
ly intended to shell the city. The 
Porta Pancrazio, as every one knows, 
is more than a quarter of a mile from 
the river; and yet not only the 
houses onthe same side of the Tiber 
with it were struck, but the Piazza 
Farnese, the vicinity of San Andrea 
della Valle, the Ghetto, and even the 
Piazza of the Pantheon, suffered. 
One shell narrowly escaped striking 
the entablature of the famous temple 
of Agrippa, and carried destruction 
to a house standing on the side of 
the square next the Corso. Alto- 
gether, the projectiles that fell in 
the town were numerous; we know 
positively ourselves of some eighty 
or ninety spots struck by shells, and 
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we counted on the fagade of St. John 
Lateran and the adjoining palace the 
traces of fifty. While all this was do- 
ing, the real work of the day was go- 
ing on at the wall between the Porta 
Piaand the Porta Salara. The heavy 
siege-guns told against the old wall 
of Aurelian, certainly never built to 
resist the cannon of the nineteenth 
century. The masonry trembled 
under the terrific strokes, and at 
last gave way; by ten o'clock a 
large wide breach laid the city 
of the Popes open to the army of 
the house of Savoy. Six battalions 
of dersaglierZ with other troops had 
been drawn up in acopse near by 
awaiting the order toadvance. It was 
given; they moved up near the wall, 
for a short time crouched in the field, 
and then with a loud cry, “‘ Savoia,” 
rushed forward to their easy victory. 
They had not time todo much ; alrea- 
dy General Zappi, in accordance with 
the wishes of Pius 1X., who had 
hoisted the white flag on the cu- 
pola of St. Peter’s, had arrived at 
the Porta Pia, and given orders that 
it should be hoisted there too. The 
firing ceased, and those whose duty 
it was to treat with General Cadorna 
repaired to the Villa Albani, outside 
the Porta Salara, where he had his 
headquarters. At this time occur- 
red a flagrant violation of the rules 
of warfare. Both sides should have 
remained resting on their arms, with- 
out advancing. The Italians, instead, 
availed themselves of this cessation 
of hostilities to scale the last barri- 
cade. They were ordered back, and 
refused; and thereupon the fore- 
most Zouaves fired, killing a major 
and wounding others, though they 
themselves were immediately shot 
down. Now began the scenes of 
disorder and violence that were to 
know no cessation for three days. 
With the troops poured into the city 
upwards of four thousand “emi- 
grati,” or political exiles, and many 
women. To these men, and espe- 
cially to the women who accompa- 
nied them, nothing was so delightful 
as to insult and ill-treat the foreign 
troops in the service of the Holy 
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Father. They surrounded those who 
were isolated, tore off their medals, 
their accoutrements, spat in their 
faces, and, in many instances, beat 
them so unmercifully that they fell 
lifeless, to all appearance. We know 
positively of four treated in this 
manner; and so numerous are the 
recitals of similar outrages with fa- 
tal consequences that we should not 
be at all surprised if not a few were 
butchered or thrown into the Tiber, 
For this, however, we do not answer, 
as we are giving only details of 
which we are certain. In the mean- 
time, the capitulation was negotia- 
ting, and, when signed and approved, 
was executed at once, though the 
city was already, to a great extent, 
in the hands of the invading forces 
and their horde of returned outlaws, 
These latter got well down into the 
city in time to take part in and di- 
rect the demonstration in favor of 
the former. The cheering began in 
the Piazza della Pitota, when some 
officials, sent to present the act of 
capitulation, reached the office of 
the commander-in-chief, and on the 
Quirinal, as the troops advanced. 
Up to this time good order had been 
kept by the gens d’armes and sguaa- 
riglierz. Now the people in detached 
bodies began to set on soldiers sep- 
arated from their corps, and to at- 
tack the posts held by the police. 
In several instances they were met 
by stout resistance, and the capitol 
held out against them until the royal 
troops came up and made known to 
the Papal troops the news of the 
surrender. It is well for the foreign 
soldiers and the police, with their 
auxiliaries, that they kept together 
with their arms, or were, if unarmed, 
escorted by the regular soldiers of 
the Italian army; otherwise the loss 
of life would have been fearful. 
Gradually the prisoners of war were 
gathered into the Citta Leonina, and 
there remained until the morning 
of the 22d, when they marched out 
with the honors of war. Here good 
order prevailed. In the remainder 
of the city, the masses, relieved of 
the presence of the police, and not 
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interfered with by the conquerors, 
who were anxious to propitiate the 
people and have the demonstration 
in their favor unalloyed by any act 
of rigor on their part, gave them- 
selves up to all kinds of excesses. 
Every one who has been in Italy 
knows what a vendetta means, and 
we will not dwell on those said to 
have occurred, but which are to be 
classed as private assassinations, and 
therefore have only an occasional 
relation to the political events of 
which we are speaking. The acts 
of violence were principally directed 
against the Papal troops, who were 
generally protected by the Italian 
soldiers individually when their 
prestige was sufficient to sustain 
their voluntary interference. This, 
however, was not always the case, 
as Zouaves were taken from the 
hands of their protectors and bru- 
tally beaten. The religious institu- 
tions next excited the wrath of the 
populace, who had now among them 
criminals who had escaped from pri- 
son when the doors were thrown 
open to free the political prisoners. 
Insome instances perquisitions were 
made by soldiers, led on by officers, 
or by civilians representing them- 
selves as authorized to search for 
concealed Papal Zouaves. In this 
way, or for purpose of violence 
and rapine, were visited Trinita 
di Monté, Villa Lanti, the novi- 
tiate of the Sacred Heart, a monas- 
tery in Trasterere, the Irish Col- 
lege, the Roman Seminary, and the 
Gesu. 

The first of these houses is an 
academy of religious ladies of the 
Sacred Heart for young girls. The 
circumstances were very aggrava- 
ting. The persons conducting the 
search were unauthorized civilians, 
who had with them a squad of sol- 
diers. They came at night, hunt- 
ed everywhere, to the terror of the 
good ladies and their young charg- 
es, not shrinking from viclating the 
sanctity of their apartments. The fact 
that nearly all the sisters in this 
house are ladies of position—not a 
few ladies of rank—while the pupils 
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belong to the best families, will ena- 
ble men of gentlemanly feeling to 
appreciate to some extent the grav- 
ity of the insult. 

At the Gesu, a major of the der- 
saglierz insolently entered the house, 
made all the fathers leave their 
rooms and assemble in the corridors, 
and listen to his incoherent and in- 
sulting remarks. 

At the Roman Seminary, at one 
o'clock A.M., under pretence that 
Papal soldiers were concealed in the 
house, a captain, with a force of 
some dozen men, presented them- 
selves at the door, knocking furi- 
ously for admittance. One of the 
superiors came down and opened to 
them, when he was forthwith seized, 
and, having a pistol placed at each 
ear, was told to give up the con- 
cealed men. He was self-possessed 
enough to act with the proper pru- 
dence. The captain asked for lights, 
and the men dispersed through the 
seminary, following out the orders 
given. When they retired, some 
silver spoons and forks and a watch 
were missing, while a quantity of 
the fish for which Newfoundland 
waters are famed, owing to its tell- 
tale odor, was left upon the stair- 
way. 

This state of things began to be so 
intolerable that the new authorities 
determined that a stop must be put 
to it. But they were in a difficulty; 
they had come to preserve the or- 
der that the Papal government, they 
said, could not maintain. Here, at 
the outset, they found themselves 
with a city full of rioters—their aux- 
iliaries in tearing down and tramp- 
ling on the armorial bearings of the 
Pontiff, the symbol of his authority, 
and in rendering helpless the former 
police force. How should they know 
the bad characters abroad in the 
town, and the authors of the mis- 
deeds against which they were re- 
ceiving hourly complaints? There 
was nothing else to do but turn to 
the former police employés. They 
were sought out in their hiding- 
places,and promised protection. It 
was a wise and timely thought, as 
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well as a compliment to the Papal 
government, and a de facto apology 
for the calumnies heaped on it. By 
the aid of the knowledge of the Pa- 
pal police, the chevaliers @industrie, 
as well as their bolder confréres, were 
safely lodged in proper quarters, 
within forty-eight hours, to the num- 
ber of four hundred. It is said that 
subsequently the number swelled to 
fifteen hundred. 

At the same time, telegrams were 
sent to Florence, and the detach- 
ments of the guardte di pubblica si- 
curezza began to pour into the town. 
Peaceful citizens began to breathe 
freely and to leave their houses. To 
do the troops justice, they have as a 
rule behaved well. 

We have allowed this topic to 
carry us away from other points that 
deserve mention. We have said a 
demonstration was made on the en- 
try of the Italian troops into Rome. 
The first impression of any stranger 
who saw it was that there was uni- 
versal rejoicing at the occupation of 
the city. Success with many in this 
world is everything, and material 
interests have so powerful an influ- 


ence that only men of principle and 
strong character stand up for a lost 
cause. Nevertheless, the fear of per- 


sonal violence and the threats of 
the mob had an effect on many who 
otherwise would not have given the 
least sign of approval. We are per- 
sonally acquainted with several per- 
sons of this description ; and things 
went to such a stage, and so great 
was the alarm, that those most de- 
voted to the Sovereign Pontiff ad- 
vised the use both of banners and 
illumination to escape from violence 
or broken windows. Wecould men- 
tion some particulars on the subject 
that are most convincing from the 
character of the persons concerned, 
but we omit doing so through mo- 
tives of delicacy. So universal be- 
came the use of the tricolor cockade 
that, in a manner, it lost its signifi- 
cance. 

As to the large vote given for an- 
nexation to the kingdom of Italy— 
any one who saw the numbers of 
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strangers that poured into the city 
could understand how easy it would 
be to poll a large vote. We in the 
United States know how these things 
have been managed in past times, 
A friend of ours travelling from Fo. 
ligno came to Rome in a train ful] 
of Garibaldians provided with free 
passes only two days before the 
plébiscite. It is undoubtedly true 
that the city was full of strangers, 
principally men. Another feature 
of the plébiscite is this—money was 
distributed with a liberal hand. A 
fact known to us is worth telling, 
The day before the vote, a man pre- 
sented himself to an inhabitant of 
the Citta Leonina, and at once asked, 
“ How many men are there in this 
house ?” “Six,” said the Roman, 
“Well,” said his interrogator, “ here 
are six tickets, each for one pound of 
meat, and six for two pounds of 
bread each—and here are six SI.”’ The 
tickets were all taken, though those 
for the bread and meat were the 
only ones used. A writer in the 
Unita Cattolica says he saw a large 
band of persons marching to the 
capital with a banner at their head 
marked ‘ Czttd@ Leonina.” He be- 
thought him of taking a stroll in 
the Citta Leonina, and to his aston- 
ishment found it as populous as 
ever. The voting in great part was 
done by corporations—the tailors, 
shoemakers, smiths, carpenters, etc., 
forming separate bodies. Thus each 
man was known, and as the vote 
had to be given publicly it required 
courage to say zo. We saw ourselves 
one of these processions passing in 
the street, and it certainly seemed a 
Jittle ridiculous; one would have 
thought it a funeral procession were 
it not for the flag ahead, and an 
occasional evvzva—uttered by one 
of the choregz,and taken up by the 
others in a way to give the impres- 
sion of anything but spontaneous 
action. In conclusion, we may say 
of this plébiscite that it was a farce. 
Here is a city taken after five anda 
half hours’ bombardment, and the 
people are asked to vote according 
to the wish of the victor, to choose 
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possibly between the anarchy of 
the red republic or the government 
of King Victor Emmanuel. Mo- 
dern politics are full of farces, but 
none was ever more completely 
such than this Roman plébiscite of 
1870. 

The absorbing feature in the re- 
yolution that has just taken place 
is the condition of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, the Pope is a prison- 
er. On the evening of the 22d of 
September, ‘ Morte al Papa!” was 
shouted in the Piazza di V. Pietro; 
this was immediately followed by an 
attack on the entrances to the pa- 
lace of the Vatican, which was re- 
pulsed by the fire of the Papal gens 
d’'armes with a loss of two killed and 
several wounded on the part of the 
people. The result was the entrance 
of the Italian troops into the Citta 
Leonina, and the placing of a guard 
at the gate of the Vatican. The 
letter which Pius IX. has.addressed 
to the cardinals sufficiently shows 
the state of things to make it super- 
fluous for us to dwell on the vexa- 
ions and espionage to which he 
must henceforth be subjected. This 
is the liberty guaranteed to him 
who is divinely appointed to rule 
all men irrespective of nationality, 
to receive reports from those who 
go forth to act in his name and with 
his authority, to receive appeals in 
case of erroneous judgments, and 
to give decrees in matters of more 
weight than life or death! Is it 
possible that the Catholic world 
isgoingto allow this? Is it possible 
that we who have set apart a por- 
tion of our own territory, and de- 
voted it to governmental purpos- 
es at the expense of its elective 
franchise, for the benefit of the 
whole country, are going to grudge 
the Church Catholic the reserva- 
tion of a trifling portion of the 
earth, in all essential points hither- 
to much better governed than the 
United States? Are we to permit 
the interest of all the nations of the 
earth to be subject to the caprice of 
any single nation ? 


We should assuredly feel as a per- 
sonal insult, and as such resent it, 
ifany one were to undertake to revile 
with indecent caricatures the chief- 
magistrate of our country. We all 
know how to distinguish between 
raillery and insult, between what is 
done to amuse and what is done for 
quite another purpose. We bear 
the one; the other we stigmatize as 
it merits, and put down by legiti- 
mate means. The person of the 
Sovereign Pontiff is sacred in the 
discharge of his duty ; he speaks with 
the authority of Christ; and _ be- 
cause he does so the streets of 
Rome at this‘moment teem with re- 
presentations and designs the na- 
ture of which will not bear descrip- 
tion, and in which the august per- 
son of the Vicar of our Lord is made 
the jest and sport of the profane 
and blasphemous ! 

The faith, too, of the Roman peo- 
ple is assailed. Infidel works of all 
kinds are scattered among the peo- 
ple, and political doctrines are taught 
by means of parodies on the cate- 
chism, in which the sacred formulas 
of the sublimest truths are degraded 
to being the vehicle of ideas false 
and foolish, not to say blasphemous. 
We believe that the Romans will 
not lose their faith asa people. They 
have been subjected to severe tests 
before this without such a result. But 
there is great danger for individuals, 
and that the education of a religious 
and highly cultivated people will 
be vitiated. On this ground, also, 
there is a claim on the interference 
of every Catholic in behalf of the 
Church of Rome, so justly termed 
mater et caput omnium ecclesiarum— 
the mother and head of all churches, 

But what interference are we Ca- 
tholics of Americacapable of? The 
condition of our country, the neu- 
trality as regards all religious bo- 
dies obligatory on the government 
by the terms of the constitution, be- 
sides other weighty reasons, render 
active interference impossible. This 
is true. But there is another kind 
of interference that will be of avail 
at the proper time—the intervention 
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of prayer. We must pray for the 
Sovereign Pontiff more than we have 
hitherto done. Our common father 
is surrounded by trials; we must 
ask God to give him light and 
strength to do what in the de- 
signs of Providence will tend to 
the good of religion. We can come 
to the aid of the Pontiff also by 
our contributions, now more need- 
ed than ever. The subscriptions to 


the Peter’s Pence should be larger 
than heretofore, and show the usurp- 
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ing government that our head js 
not a pensioner on their bounty, 
Finally, we can interfere by our sym. 
pathy, that will show the reproba- 
tion in which we hold the act of 
those who have despoiled the church 
of her legitimate possessions, and 
reduced to bondage him whom Pe. 
pin and Charlemagne and the voice 
of Christendom had constituted free 
of all earthly control, that he might 
without trammel attend to the inter. 
ests of Jesus Christ on earth. 
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From the Seventh Lon- 
Boston: Roberts Broth- 


This is a very neat and elegant 
edition of a well-known and favorite 
book, first published, we think, in 
1851. Its popularity in the reading 
world is sufficiently attested by the 
fact that this American reprint is 
from the seventh English edition. 

Mr. Helps, at one time private 
secretary to the Queen, has spent a 
large portion of his life, if we are 
not mistaken, in official position. 
But he has at the same time, as is so 
common with persons engaged in 
politics or the civil service in Eng- 
land and so rare with the same class 
here, followed literary and scholarly 
pursuits, and given to the reading 
world several charming volumes of 
essays and one or two historical 
works of value. 

The companions of his solitude 
are his thoughts and reflections on 
problems of social and political phi- 
losophy, which accompany him as 
he saunters, otherwise alone, in the 
woods ahd meadows around his 
country-seat. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


These thoughts and reflections he 
has given us in an easy and unre- 
strained way, and in a style clear, 
direct, pleasant, and singularly free 
from affectation of any kind. 

The subjects discussed are many 
and varied, though they are all con- 
nected by an association of ideas 
more or less natural. They are for 
the most part everyday matters 
constantly written and talked of; 
yet the reader not familiar with Mr. 
Helps need not on this account fear 
a repetition in this book of the 
dreary platitudes and diluted com- 
monplaces of the ‘‘ Country Parson,” 
whose essays are on much the same 
class of subjects. 

Mr. Helps discusses such subjects, 
for instance, as ‘‘ Recreations” and 
“Small Anxieties” with original 
and striking thought, and although 
never profound, and at times per- 
haps a little prosy, he is never trivial 
or weak. 

Under the name of the “ Great Sin 
of Great Cities,” Mr. Helps very del- 
icately yet plainly and forcibly treats 
of that festering sore on the surface 
of our civilization which excites at 
the same time the disgust and the 
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pity of all earnest men who live at 
the centres of large populations. 

In treating of this matter, the au- 
thor shows throughout an earnest 
and kindly spirit, without any of that 
sickly sentimentality with which the 
discussion of it is often approached. 

Mr. Helps, who isa member of the 
Anglican Church, discusses its con- 
dition at some length, and shows 
how far from satisfactory it is to 
many earnest Englishmen. 

The following passages are inter- 
esting to Catholic readers, as show- 
ing how those customs and institu- 
tions of our Blessed Mother, which 
are our birthright, commend them- 
selves, even in a merely human and 
social point of view, to thoughtful 
men without her pale: 


“Now, of course, there are thousands 
of cases of this kind in which one feels 
that the poor child has slipped out of 
the notice and care of people who would 
have been but too gladtoaid her. I dare 
say neither mother nor child ever went 
to any church or chapel; and in truth, 
let us be honest and confess that going 
tochurch in England is somewhat of an 
operation, especially to a poor ill-clad 
person. This system of pews and places, 
the want of openness. of churches, the 
length of the service, resulting from the 
admixture of services, the air of over- 
cleanliness and respectability which be- 
sets the place, and the difficulty of getting 
out when you like, are sad hindrances to 
the poor, the ill-dressed, the sick, the 
timid, the fastidious, the wicked, and the 
uncultivated. 

“ And then there is nobody into whose 
ear the poor girl can pour her troubles, 
except she comes as a beggar. This will be 
said to bea leaning on my part to the con- 
fessional. I cannot help that; I must 
speak the truth that is in me.” 


“The other day I was at Rouen; I 
went to see the grand old cathedral; the 
great western doors were thrown wide 
open right upon the market-place filled 
with flowers, and in the centre aisle a 
poor woman and her child were praying. 
I was only there a few minutes, and these 
two figures remain impressed upon my 
mind. It is surely very good that the 
poor should have some place free from 


the restraints, the interruptions, the fa- 
miliarity, and the squalidness of home, 
where they may think a great thought, 
utter a lonely sigh, a fervent prayer, an 
inward wail. And the rich need the same 
thing too.” 


THe OrIGIN AND History oF IRISH 
NAMES OF Paces. By P. W. Joyce, 
A.M., M.R.I.A. Dublin: McGlashan 
& Gill. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 


It is a cheering sign of the health- 
ful growth of public taste in Ireland 
to find, from time to time, the ap- 
pearance from the national press of 
such books as this of Mr. Joyce, 
which, though but lately published, 
and treating of matters of local in- 
terest, has already reached a second 
edition, the first having found a 
rapid sale not only in Ireland, but in 
the sister kingdoms. The design of 
the work is to give in concise terms 
definitions of the original names of 
localities, historical personages, and 
public edifices, civil and religious, in 
Ireland; and to illustrate by careful 
reference to the best authorities on 
antiquities and philology the ori- 
gin of the nomenciatures, and the 
legends, more or less authentic, as- 
sociated with them. We can well 
believe the author when he states 
that “the work of collection, ar- 
rangement, and composition was to 
me a never-failing source of pleas- 
ure; it was often interrupted and 
resumed at intervals, and, if ever it 
involved labor, it was really and 
truly a labor of love ;” for no desire 
of mere local fame or hope of pecu- 
niary reward could have induced a 
gentleman of Mr. Joyce’s standing 
to undertake and so thoroughly ex- 
ecute a work requiring the most 
minute research, and doubtless the 
expenditure of much valuable time 
in personally verifying on the spot 
descriptions which others have been 
satisfied to take on hearsay. The 
greatest difficulty with which those 
unacquainted with the Gaelic or Cel- 
tic language have to centend in 
reading Irish history is thé peculiar 
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construction of the ancient names, 
twelve-thirteenths of which are of 
the original Celtic; for, though the 
founders of that language saw fit to 
have only sixteen letters in their 
alphabet, they displayed an evident 
weakness for the multiplication of 
syllables and the inordinate use of 
aspirates in such manner that the 
primary sound of many of their let- 
ters is either radically changed, ac- 
cording to their position in a word, 
oraltogether rendered silent. Hence 
we are frequently frightened at the 
appearance in Irish literature of 
names containing ten, twelve, or 
more letters arranged, to us mod- 
erns, in the most unpronounceable 
manner, but which, in referring to 
Mr. Joyce’s glossary, we find sound- 
ed much shorter and possessing a 
euphony quite natural to our ears. 
The historical and topographical al- 


lusions are in the main exact and 


correct; indeed, remarkably so, when 
we consider that the author has la- 
bored ina field altogether neglected 
by his predecessors; and his ety- 
mological derivations are not only 


sanctioned by the rules of such Gae- 
lic grammars as we possess, but have 
been critically examined and ap- 
proved by the ablest living Irish 
scholars. The book will be found 
interesting to every person of Irish 
birth or descent, as pointing out in 
detail the peculiarities of any local- 
ity with which he may be specially 
connected; but its principal value 
is that it constitutes a collection of 
useful facts within the easy reach of 
historical and archzxological students 
of all countries. This also seems to 
have been Mr. Joyce’s aim in its com- 
position, for in addition to the glos- 
sary he has appended a very exten- 
sive and accurate index of names, 
by reference to which the reader can 
at once refer to any place or person 
mentioned in the text. 


GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
Brazit. By Ch. Fred. Hartt, Professor 
of Geology in Cornell University. 
Boston : Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 
Brazil presents a tolerably fresh 
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field for scientific explorers, and al] 
such, if able and well informed, may 
hope to find there a good deal that js 
new and important. The abundant 
results obtained by Professor Agas. 
siz are still fresh in the minds of all, 
Professor Hartt was also on the well. 
known Thayer expedition, and the 
present volume is the result of ob- 
servations made on this and a subse- 
quent journey undertaken on his own 
account. It is arranged according to 
the provinces of the empire, many 
valuable facts being recorded regarc 
ing each in the two departments of 
science specified in the Bible, and in 
others also occasionally; mingled 
with a sufficient amount of less tech- 
nical matter to make the book very 
readable by the _ unprofessional, 
Some of the scientific portion is also 
of general interest, such as that re- 
diamonds, and 

if 


] 


lating to gold and 1 

also the question as to the origin « 

the drift or boulder formation found 
in Brazil as in our own country. 
Professor Agassiz ascribes it,as well 
as the similar stratum here and in 
Europe, partly to the action of gla- 
ciers, and believes that there are cer- 
tain signs of such action even on or 
very near the equator—a view cer- 
tainly calculated to enlarge our ideas 
of the cold of the glacial period. 
The author also adheres to this opin- 


ion; but some other geologists ac- 


g 
count for the Brazilian drift entirely 
by the decomposition of rock for- 
mations, to which part of it is mani- 
festly owing, as is granted by all. 
Also the probable age of the bone 
caverns of the Rio das Velhas, of 
which an account is given, is a 
question of importance, but one 
which, like that of the similar caves 
in Europe, cannot yet be considered 
as settled; and the origin of the 
“turba”’ deposits is as yet another 
interesting mystery. This material, 
found near the shore of the bay of 
Camami, yields from seventy-five to 
a hundred gallons of oil to the ton, 
and appears, according to Professor 
Hartt, to be a bituminous mud; itis 
very light, and takes fire and burns 
readily, leaving an ash of the original 
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shape and size. Its contents indicate 
that it has not been deposited under 
water. In addition, we have only 
space to mention the chapter on the 
corals of the Abrolhos as specially 
attractive to the general reader. A 
curious factis mentioned here among 
others. It appears that there is a 
little islet near Santa Barbara, called 
“OQ Cemeterio” or the cemetery, to 
which, according to the statement 
of the people of the neighborhood, 
the frigate-birds resort on the ap- 
proach of death. The author visited 
the spot, and found the remains of 
hundreds of them, some freshly 
dead. He saw none anywhere else. 
By the way, it would seem not im- 
possible that such unaccountable 
habits of animals may have some- 
thing to do with the accumulations 
of bones in the caverns above-men- 
tioned. 

Professor Hartt is evidently not 
only a student but an admirer of na- 
ture. In proof of this, it will only be 
necessary to quote part of his de- 


scription of Rio and vicinity as seen 
from the Corcovado Mountains: 


“He who can lean over the parapet 
that crowns the Corcovado, and look 
down more than 2,000 feet on the temple 
of palms of the Botanical Garden, and on 
the silent Lagéa de Freitas—another sky 
in whose blue depths sail soft fleecy 
clouds—who can gaze on the proud en- 
circling peaks, green with an everlasting 
spring, and shivering with silvery reflec- 
tions from the Cecropias—who can look 
out over the island and sail-dotted sea, 
and the surges creeping up on the long, 
curving sea-beaches, and then over the bay, 
with the city fringing widely its sweeping 
curves, the sea of hills beyond, the majes- 
tic Serra dos Orgéos heaving its great 
back in the exquisite blue distance, far 
above the level line of the clouds, its 
great minarets sharply defined against the 
purple ether—and can intelligently take 
into consideration all the geological, cli- 
matic, and other natural laws which have 
determined the elements of beauty and 
usefulness in the scene, and not have his 
whole soul moved within him in homage 
to the Artist whose hand has moulded 
continents, carved out their lineaments, 
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spread over them their mantle of vegeta- 
tion, and peopled them with living forms, 
has not gone beyond the alphabet and 
grammar of his science, and has no idea 
of the literature of Nature.” 


The forests of Brazil are usually 
imagined as abounding with animal 
life. Professor Hartt says: 


“Tt is a very mistaken idea, carefully 
spread abroad by our geographies and 
popular works and pictures, that one may 
everywhere expect to see in the Brazilian 
forests great boas wreathed around the 
trees, and all manner of birds and beasts 
in profusion. I have ridden day after day 
through the virgin forest without seeing 
or hearing anything worth shooting, and 


nothing more dangerous than a wasp! 


Numerous illustrations and maps 
are interspersed, and an appendix is 
given on the subject of the Botocudo 
Indians. 


LIFE OF THE CurRE D’ArRS. From the 
French of Abbé Monnin. With intro- 
duction by Archbishop Manning. Bal- 
timore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1870. 


The Catholic public in this coun- 
try are under obligations to Messrs. 
Kelly & Piet for this beautiful work. 
Both style and type are excellent; 
and when we come to the contents, 
we are sure there can be only one 
opinion of them. The Curé of Ars 
was the most extraordinary man, in 
respect of supernatural gifts and 
graces, that has appeared since the 
so-called Reformation. And his life 
is a fact to which we specially invite 
the attention of Protestants. It was 
one continuous miracle, and furnish- 
es irrefragable proof that the tree 
which bore such fruit must not only 
be uncorrupt, but the same unfailing 
source of all truth and holiness as 
she was in the apostolic.age. The 
Curé of Ars was arefutation of Pro- 
testantism from the hand of God 
himself. 
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NEDERLAND AAN PIUS DEN REGENDE. Op 
den XI. April, 1869. Door J. W. Brou- 
wers, Roomsch-Katholiek Priester; 
Ridder der Orde van de Eikenkroon, 
enz., Amsterdam: C. L. Van Langen- 
huysen. 1870. 

THE NETHERLANDS TO Prius, REIGNING 
Pontirr. For the r1th of April, 1869. 
By J. W. Brouwers, Roman Catholic 
Priest; Knight of the Order of the 
Oaken Crown, etc. 


The Abbé Brouwers is one of the 
most active and eloquent priests of 
Holland, of whom we have formerly 
made honorable mention in our 
account of the last Congress of 
Malines. We are indebted to him 
for this volume, which is an album 
containing poems addressed to Pius 
IX.on the occasion of his Jubilee, in 
the Dutch, French, German, English, 
and Latin languages. It was pre- 
sented by the Bishops of Holland 
and a deputation of clergymen and 
laymen, with a magnificent copy of 
the works of Vondel, the great Dutch 
poet, and a large offering of money 
and valuables, to his Holiness, on the 
joyful occasion of his celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of his first 
Mass. The volume also contains a 
list of the names of the Pontifical 
Zouaves from Holland, with notices 
of several who distinguished them- 
selves in battle and fell in the ser- 
vice of the Holy See. It is a monu- 
ment of the piety and devotion to- 
ward the Holy See for which the 
Catholics of Holland are so highly 
distinguished. Among the poems 
there are two from America, one by 
Father Van den Hagen, of Louis- 
ville, and the other by Father Van 
Laar, of Willimantic, Conn. 


GREGORIAN CHANTS FOR THE MAss, ac- 
cording to the Eight Tones, harmonized 
for the organ, and arranged for unison 
or part singing. By Edward Fagan. 
Nos. 1 to 5. London: Burns, Oates & 
Co. 


Any work which aims at the restor- 
ation of the chant of holy Gregory 
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in the divine offices of the sancty. 
ary. where it holds the right of place 
both by church authority, ecclesias. 
tical tradition, and the moral fitness 
of things, has our entire 
pathy. 

Our English friends are far ahead 
of us in this matter, and are lend- 
ing a strong hand to their Catholic 
brethren on the Continent, who haye 
of late years pleaded so eloquently 
the cause of true church music, and 
so vigorously labored to repel from 
the temple of God the encroach- 
ments of music which, in style of 
composition and manner of execu- 
tion, is the music of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

In the republication of those por- 
tions known as the Ordinarium Mis. 
sz, consisting of the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei, 


sym- 


Mr. Fagan has not followed the or- 
der generally laid down in the Gra- 
dual, where they are found disposed 
according to the dignity of the festi- 
val, but has selected Masses from 
various sources, composed in the dif- 
ferent modes of plain chant, and pub- 


lished them as “ Missa Primi Toni,” 
“Secundi Toni,” etc., without giving 
any indication of the special fitness 
of each to the season or festival, 
which appears to us to be a little 
like an edition of the chants for the 
Preface or the Benedicamus desig- 
nated as number one or number six. 
Twice he has also adopted, for the 
convenience of ordinary players and 
singers, the system of modern nota- 
tion. Why not have given them as 
well some of the signs of expres- 
sion commonly used in music to 
direct the movement of the melody? 
We are sure that such instruction 
would not be thrown away upon the 
majority of those into whose hands 
these publications may come. The 
harmonies are about as good as any 
that have been written, but we 
think a practical system of accom- 
paniment to the plain chant, wheth- 
er by voices or instrument, has yet 
to be discovered. In the meantime, 
we commend this work of Mr. Fa- 
gan to all who are interested in the 
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study or execution of the sweet and 
noble song of the church. 


CurisTIAN Heart-Soncs. A Collection 
of Solos, Quartets, and Choruses. By 
John Zundel. New York: J. B. Ford 
& Co. 


We have never found much to ad- 
mire in Protestant hymns, the vein 
of religious thought running through 
them being either purely senti- 
mental or lachrymose, with expres- 
sions of the dogma of total depravi- 
tv. We do not wonder, therefore, 
at the poverty of musical ideas 
which, for the most part, character- 
izes the tunes adapted to the rhymes. 
We cannot say that the accom- 
plished organist of Mr. Beecher’s 
church has made any real improve- 
ment on the old Carmzna Sacra and 
such like collections by his well- 
meant attempt to introduce a style 
of melody more showy in combina- 
tion and expressive in its rhythm. 
It is a vain task to galvanize a 
work possessing so little life in the 
intellect of the nineteenth centu- 
ry as a “collection” of Protestant 
hymns, 

‘The spirit of Mr. Zundel’s preface 
to his work we like. Its conclud- 
ing words we transcribe as a subject 
for meditation by our Catholic or- 
ganists and choir directors : 

“Unless the tunes are rightly in- 
terpreted and sung in the spirit 
that conceived them, the best pur 
pose of the work—true musical wor- 
ship, impressive edification—will be 
lost. How shall this spirit be 
obtained? Just in the same way we 
try to obtain other graces. Watch 
and pray for it; get Christian or- 
ganists and leaders; put no profane 
people, good singers as they may 
be, into your choirs ; and then, why 
not pray for your church music 
while you are praying for your pas- 
tors, deacons, Sunday-schools, etc. ? 
I hold that choirs are worth praying 
for; I know they need praying for ; 
and I trust none will say they are 
past praying for.” 
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THe LAKE SHorE SERIES.—BEAR AND 
FORBEAR ; OR, THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF 
Lake Ucayca. By Oliver Optic, au- 
thor of “ Young America Abroad,” 
“The Army and Navy Stories,” “‘ The 
Woodville Stories,” “The Boat-Club 
Stories,” “The Starry Flag Stories,” 
etc. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard, Publishers. New York: Lee, 
Shepard, & Dillingham, 49 Greene St. 
1871. 


Oliver Optic’s books are always 
great favorites with the young peo- 
ple. This is quite as interesting as 
the rest of the series. 


LIFE AND ALONE. 
ard. 


A strange, unnatural story, yet 
showing talent. The author calls 
one of the characters in the story a 
Catholic priest, It would be difficult 
for those who have met and known 
Catholic priests to find any points 
of resemblance. To use the lan- 


Boston: Lee & Shep- 


guage of the writer, “Words and 
imagery are here put down which 


might have adorned a more noble 
theme—at least, conveyed a better 
moral lesson.” 


THE STUDENT’s Mytuotocy. A Com- 
pendium of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, 
Thibetian, Scandinavian, Celtic, Aztec, 
and Peruvian Mythologies. By C. A. 
White. New York: W. J. Widdleton, 
Publisher. 

-We have carefully examined this 
excellent work, and desire to call the 
attention of directors of Catholic 
schools to its merits. Text-books 
of mythology abound; but the one 
before us, for reasons that will be 
readily appreciated by any teacher 
who will take the pains to examine 
it, is, above all others now before 
the public, the one best adapted to 
the use of Catholic youth to whom 
we wish to teach mythology without 
communicating the taint of pagan 
or oriental corruption. The work is 
peculiarly suited to the use of female 
academies. 
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Tue History oF Rome. By Theodore 
Mommsen. Vol. IV. New York: Scrib- 
ner & Co. 

This volume completes a history 
of the Roman republic which we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing 
the best that has ever appeared. 
Indeed, it has met with the highest 
praises on all sides. 


Tuer RIvers oF DAMASCUS AND JORDAN. 
London: Burns, Oates & Co. For sale 


by The Catholic Publication Society, 

New York. 

A controversial work, which has 
the merit of putting old arguments 
in a new and entertaining garb. It 
cannot fail to do great good among 
Protestants capable of conviction. 


Licut AT EventTIpDE. A Compilation of 
Choice Religious Hymns and Poems, 
by the Editor of Chimes for Childhood, 
etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The purpose of the editor of this 
elegant little volume has been to 
furnish subject-matter for quiet me- 
ditative reading, which would sug- 
gest to the soul aspirations after 
God and heaven, and resignation to 
the divine will. The selection has 
been made with exceedingly good 
judgment and a highly cultivated 
taste. 


Wonpers or Acoustics ; or, The Pheno- 
mena of Sound. From the French of 
Rodolphe Radan. The English revised 
by Robert Ball, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 1870. 

This is another volume of that ex- 
cellent series, *‘ The Library of Won- 
ders,” and is in every way as inter- 
esting as its predecessors. 


LETTERS EVERYWHERE. Stories and 
Rhymes for Children. With twenty- 
eight Illustrations. By Theophile Schu- 
ler. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New 
York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 
1870. 

A beautiful book, printed on super- 
fine paper, and beautifully illustrat- 
ed, each illustration so ingeniously 
drawn as to represent a letter of the 
alphabet. 
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Messrs. Joun Murpuy & Co., Baltimore, am 
nounce as in press Memoirs of a Guardian A ngel, 
translated from the French of M. L’ Abbé Char. 
don. This work was translated in Rome, during 
the Council, at the urgent request of one of the 
most zealous of the prelates, and with full consent 
of the author. The same firm announces 7%¢ Holy 
Communion, it is my Life ; or, Strains of Love 
of the Fervent Soul whose Happiness is Consti- 
tuted by Holy Communion.”” The Messrs. Mur. 
phy will also publish two plays adapted for young 
ladies. 

Mr. P. Donanog, Boston, announces as in press 
Fesus in Ferusalem + or, The Way Home. The 
first volume of a series of books for spiritual read. 
ing. By Sister Mary Frances Clare, of Kenmare, 
Ireland, author of Life of St. Patrick, lilustrated 
History of Ireland, etc. The History of Kerry, 
Jrom the Earliest Period to the Present Day, by 
the same author. A Life of Pius LX., from the 
most authentic and reliable sources. Forewarn. 
ings: Prophecies on the Church and Revolution, 
Anti-Christ, and the Last Times. 7%e Catechism 
lilustrated. A book for Sunday-schools and the 
family. 

BOOKS R ECEIVED. 

From Cuartes Dovuniot, Libraire Editeur, Rue 
de Tournon, 29, Paris: Histoire de la Re. 
ligion Chrétienne au Japon depuis 1598 jus- 
qu’A 165r. Comprenant les faits relatifs aux 
deux cent cing martyrs béatifiés le 7 Juillet, 
1867. Par Léon Pagés. 

From Cuarves Scrisner & Co., New York: The 
Theology of Christ, from his own words. By 
Joseph P. Thompson.—The Early Years of 
Christianity. By E. de Pressensé, author of 
** Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work.” 
Translated by Annie Harwood.—The Apos- 
tolic Era. 

Concilii Provincialis Baltimorensis X. In Me- 
tropolitana Baltimorensi Ecclesia Dominica 
quarta post Pascha, quz festa S. Marci Evan- 
gelistz incidit, A. R. S., 1869, inchoati, et in- 
sequenti Dominica Absoluti, Acta et Decreta. 
Preside Illmo. ac Revmo. Martino Joan- 
ne Spalding, Archiepiscopo Baltimorensi. 
Typis Joannis Murphy. Summi Pontificis et 
Archiepiscopi Baltimorensis Typographi. 
Baltimorz. 1870. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of New 
York. Transmitted to the Legislature Feb- 
ruary 26, 1870. Albany: The Argus Com- 
pany, Printers. 1870. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education of the City and County of New 
York, for the year ending 31st December, 
1869. New York: Printed by the New York 
Printing Company, 81, 83, and 85 Centre 
street. 1870. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of the 
City of Providence, June, 1870. Providence: 
Hammond, Angell & Co., Printers to the 
City. 1870. . 

From Patrick Donanor, Boston: Dick Massey; 
A Tale of the Irish Victims. By T. O’Niel 
Russell. 

From Peter F. Cunnincuam, Philadelphia: Le- 
andro: or, The Sign of the Cross. A Catho- 
lic Tale. 

From Ke ttey, Pret & Co., Baltimore: The Life 
of Madame Louise de France, daughter of 
Louis XV. ; known as Mother Teresa. 

From Roserts Broruers, Boston: Poems by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 





